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P For Civil Service appointments will 
soon be held in every §tate. 9,000 
appolntmente last y eay.chancesbet- 
ter for next » ear. The National Cor- 
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nts by mail to pass any: civil service 
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Boat Sailing 


fair Weather and foul & -& By Capt. A. J. Kenealy 








FOURTH EDITION. REVISED 
NOW READY 


° OUND common sense stamps every line of 
this work, and the result of the Captain’s 


long experience in active seamanship is set 

forth in such delightful breezy style that 
the tyro will find positive pleasure in mastering his 
teachings. Full-page illustrations portray the latest 
and best types of the smaller craft described, while 
a host of diagrams so simplify the intricacies of rigs, 
knots, splices, weather signals, compass reckonings, 
etc., that the veriest landlubber may understand 
them. In brief, the book covers the subject of 
boats and boat. sailing.”” — Morning Chronicle, 
Quebec. 
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"a LANGUAGE OF THE HAND - 
West Indies Tenth Edition, enlarged, $2.50 
Fifty-five Full-page Illustrations and over Two 
Hundred Engravings of Lines, Mounts, 
RE 


By Miss SUSAN DE FOREST DAY Drawings of the seven Types by THEO. 


Full-paye reproduction of famous hanis, also Normal 
and Abnormal Hands taken from life. : 
With 38 full-page illustrations. CHEIRO’S POEMS 
Cloth, giit top, 50 cents 


Abounds in passion, emotion, regretfulness, and all 
expressed in language that carries one along interest- 
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This is the first of a list of most interesting books | 
to beissued in ‘* NEELY’S LOG-BOOK SERIES,” 
which wiil embrace the voyages, experiences, and 


; ’ ingly. 
histories of a number of famous yachts. 
CHEIRO’S GUIDE TO THE HAND 
Miss Day has written in the most attractive manner Cloth, $1.00 
the story of the cruise of her yacht in the West The best work on Palmistry at a low price. Fuliy 


Indies illustrated. 
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A novel by CHEIRO. A strange psychological ¢€ 

It is a beautiful volume, representin, the highest art | story, chiefly dealing with heredity laws and parental ¢€ 
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After an interval of a thousand years Neptune revisits the earth. He finds the women fairer 
than before, and is surprised at the much more delicate and delicious food. After a charming re- 
past, in which ‘‘Durkee’s Salad Dressing” is animportant feature. he declares that the booklet on 
‘*Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” shall be sent to every god and goddess in the calendar, 

FRE Send for FREE booklet on “Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many valuable 

e and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes,etc. Sample bottle, 10c. 


E. R. Durkee & Co., 125 Charlton Street, New York. 
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SPORT WITH SHARP-TAIL GROUSE. 


BY DR. HAROLD A. SCOTT. 


E HAD both been 
feeling out of 
sorts — not ex- 
actly sick, but 
Ed had a nerv- 

ous tendency, and thought 

he ought to take some- 
thing for it. He went 
driving, one day, saw a 

. covey of chickens flying 

over, and the desire totake 

, something was changed 

yl to a necessity. 

MLN, I, too, had a sort of 

4 fever ; had felt it coming 

on, ever since the leaves 

had begun to change their listless green 
for the more gorgeous tinge of autumn. 

Talking it over, one afternoon, we de- 

cided upon a remedy ; it was grouse. 

The hour appointed for the start was 
2:30 next morning, which left little 
time for preparation. 

The only bad feature of our start was 
that at the last moment I had to decide 
to leave my dog behind, because of a 
bad dose of distemper—contracted I 
know not how. My decision was just 
as disappointing to him, poor fellow, as 
to me. 

The pale harvest moon was shining 
brightly next morning, when a sleepy- 
eyed boy drove up to the door, and 
eagerly surrendered the team. Don 
heard us as we packed in our duffle, and 
recognized the hour, the hurried un- 
dertones, and the muttered ejaculations, 
whining eagerly, the while. As we 
drove off he raised a howl of protest, 
which almost caused me to relent. 

At this point, briars were unearthed 
and started, and as we blew out the 
clouds of fragrant smoke, the air seemed 
less chill, the wind less keen. 


What is there that can equal these 
hurried catchings of a day, now and 
again, among the marshes and stubble- 
fields—days when every breath you 
draw adds vigor and life to your frame, 
and renders you doubly fitted to fight 
the battle of life. Nor does it depend 
entirely upon the realization of your 
plan ; the anticipation is just as full of 
eager interest, as you lay out the rusty, 
grimy old hunting togs—the rustier and 
grimier they are, the more beloved. 
And how weil the old dog knows them, 
and how well he loves them. 

He carefully watches, with those soft, 
intelligent eyes, each move you make, 
ready, at a glance, to come and lay his 
beautiful head upon your knee, for a 
friendly word or caress—all the reward 
he asks, for a lifetime of devotion. A 
dog can make a fellow feel ashamed of 
himself, sometimes. 

So you go on, and in the dim, gray 
morning, you snatch a hasty cup of 
steaming coffee—always stronger and 
better so—take another hurried look 
over guns and shell-boxes, as you hear 
the team rattle up to the door; then 
with a drowsy kiss, and a whispered 
good-bye, you are off. 

Now comes the snappy, morning 
drive, with the long day’s hunt before 
you ; and you tuck yourself away in the 
robes (for at our time of year the morn- 
ings are none too warm) while the 
rapid hoof-beats of the horses’ bowl you 
along, past long stretches of undulating 
fields, broken here and there by high 
walls of sombre pines and hemlocks, 
with their high-lights of glistening 
white birches. You forget the cares 
and worries which beset you in the 
office, and give yourself up to keen en- 
joyment of your pipe, and the story 
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SPORT WITH SHARP-TAIL GROUSE. 


your friend is telling, and wonder how 
it can be that, when you heard it last 
time, so good a story sounded so beastly 
dry and commonplace. 

You even relish being rallied again, 
upon the tremendous muff you made 
last fall, when you stumbled into that 
covey. You enjoy all this, I say, be- 
cause you are only waiting for your 
friend to finish, when you start in, and 
do your best to make /zm feel like a 
poor imitation of the real thing. 

So heartily do we laugh that we are 
at the marsh before we know it, with 
yet half an hour before daybreak ; and 
quickly stripping the horses, we grain 
them, get out the guns and lunch, and, 
like the Israelite of old, with our faces 
to the east, we watch for the first pale 
streak of the morning light. 

Brave, indeed, have been the reports 
of grouse to be had here for the taking, 
but for two mortal hours did I “ wander 
over the earth,” seeing nothing larger 
than a meadow-lark, unless, indeed, I 
except a skunk, which I was sorely 
tempted to kill, but as I was very un- 
certain on his “ range,” and as I don’t like 
skunks, even dead ones, I let him go, at 
the price, probably, of many a covey. 

At about 6:30 I met Ed again, and 
together we beat back toward a few 
acres of uncut grass, which looked prom- 
ising. Here we found plenty of “sign,” 
and here, too, I missed a straightaway 
shot at the first grouse, which, as Ed re- 
marked, “ was about as hard as shooting 
at a mark.” That made me say things, 
and, as usual, add another to my already 
long list of resolves. 

Not long after, we separated again, 
and I heard a double report, turning in 
time to see the air full of grouse and 
flying feathers, up where Ed was. I 
swung back in his direction, and had 
hardly gone ten rods when I flushed 
four birds, scoring with right and left. 
Marking down the remainder I lost track 
of my kill, and wasted a few minutes of 
valuable time. 

Giving it up, at last, I joined Ed, who 
was also looking for “dead bird,” and 
bewailing the hard fate which sent us 
there without old Don. 

Just as we were giving up the search 
Ed found the bird, almost under his 
feet; and we then and there made the 
compact that he should watch the killed 
while I marked down. 

Again taking the trail, we had gone 
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but a few steps when up jumped a sin- 
gle, which I fear we both killed—some. 
From -this time on our lines seemed cast 
in pleasant places, and more than once 
I demonstrated, as I insisted, that my 
first miss was a fluke. Ed was “silent 
but unconvinced,” I could see that. 

About this time the sun was getting 
high, and with a wind from the south, 
was about all we could stagger along 
under, so that when Ed proposed a 
jaunt back for lunch and drink, I more 
than willingly agreed. My score, thus 
far, was nine birds and two misses, while 
Ed’s was eight birds straight. 

Never shall I forget that trip back to. 
the shanty under that broiling sun, and. 
even less to be forgotten was the long 
pull at the cold coffee when we reached 
it. The horses neighed for water when 
they heard us, but, to our dismay, the 
well was dry—not a drop for man or 
beast. 

Across the meadow, about a mile 
away, we could see a number of build- 
ings, which looked as though they might 
be occupied, and we certainly could not 
do without water. 

After lunch and a rest we started, and 
found that, as the Irishman would say, 
the place was occupied, but deserted, 
the owner being away from home. 

Fortunately we found the pump right, 
and after feeding and watering the 
horses we took a short nap, but neither 
of us could bear the inactivity, so out 
we got for another try. As we went we 
came across a melon patch, out of which 
we helped ourselves bountifully, to fur- 
nish us with refreshment, when once 
more we had to turn in from the heat. 
Nor were we long in turning, for the 
day was becoming insufferably hot, so 
hot, in fact, that to hunt was out of the 
question, and we were glad enough to 
drop down in the shade of the haystack, 
where we had left the melons, and ah! 
but they were deliciously cool. 

The time from twelve until four was 
spent mostly in sleep—sleep that did 
wonders toward passing away the time ; 
and at four we started in again, with 
good heart. 

The first shot was at an old cock, 
which got up at about ten rods to Ed’s 
left, only to fall to his second barrel, the 
report fetching three more into view— 
and I drew two. Gathering in the slain, 
we worked along the edge of the timber, 
and, as usual, we were not expecting 
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any such luck, when we ran pell-mell 
into a covey of fully twenty birds, flush- 
ing all around us. By a good bit of 
slam-bang, we pulled down three and a 
cripple, which we marked down and 
killed a few moments later. The covey 
split, most of them going into the marsh. 

After this we suffered a break for 
some time, and finally put out into the 
marsh for stragglers. Suddenly a bird 
flushed behind me, and to my left; I 
swung on him, but Ed corked me—and 
laughed. A moment later it was my 
turn, as I grassed a bird he had clean 
missed ; and I was just shoving home 
another shell when, with a pounding of 
wings, a covey flushed and soared, minus 
four of their number, out of our range 
of vision. 

Seeing we could not mark them down, 
and as it was growing late, we started 
for the house, where we found the owner 
at home and cooking supper—a great 
spread it was, too, we found that out. 

After a little time spent in getting 
acquainted, our host, who was “ batch- 
ing” it, invited us to remain over night, 
assuring us that, if we did so, we could 
have a chance at the green-wings next 
morning, as there was a good flight into 
the rice-beds. As we both have a weak- 
ness for green-wings, we were easily per- 
suaded, and were soon happily engaged 
in talking over the chances, through 
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pretty fair clouds of comfortable smoke. 
Just as we were thinking of turning in, 
our host produced a pack of cards, 
proposing a game of “cinch,” and not 
to seem unaccommodating, we sat in— 
exceedingly so, as it was 12:30 when the 
game broke up, and we were shown to 
our couch. 

The morning was dark and stormy, 
with a fitful wind coming in momentary 
gusts, and we looked for a lively time 
when they commenced “coming in,” 
which they presently did. 

It was barely daylight when we took 
our stations, where the sight was my 
ideal of a hunting morning. Out onthe 
lake the white-crested waves tossed and 
muttered, while the tall rice-stalks bent 
and rustled in the wind, to the accom- 
paniment of the incessant chatter of the 
rail hidden within. 

The flight was all that we hoped for, 
but, as this is not a story of ducks, I will 
only say that we were charmingly enter- 
tained until we were ready for the road, 

On the way home the conversation 
lagged a good deal, and Ed says that I 
slept like a log until we were crossing 
the bridge into town. Perhaps I did, 
for Ed was driving—or said he was. 

When we parted at the door I asked 
him if he thought he would be much 
troubled with insomnia that night, and 
he answered that he thought not. 
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ly woodland riv- 
ers of New 


‘ Brunswick, 
yg the wild and rugged 
fy Nepisiguit is about the 
4g toughest proposition 

m“ for either birch canoe 
men or “pirogue.” After 
j you leave the Grand 
< Falls your journey up 
“4 the stream for over 
- thirty miles is one of 
continuous battle 
with the rips and whirling pools. This 
could be endured if only good, sure bot- 
tom could be found, but for much of 
its course the river dashes over wide, 
brown, glassy ledges, offering, even for 





the steel-shod pole, a most uncertain 
hold. 

But there are few really good things 
to be had in this life without striving 
and vexation of spirit. He, who with 
sturdy Canadian polesmen works his 
way to the upper waters of this lovely 
mountain stream will surely return with 
a wealth of picturesque experience that 
will last as long as memory remains. 
He will camp at the mouth of babbling 
brooks that tell in endless monotone 
the story of strange, remote regions at 
their fountain heads, where the foot of 
the white man, at least, has never trod, 
and where there are lofty cataracts 
whose hoarse soliloquy is seldom heard 
by human ear. He will float through 
silent deadwaters, in whose depths are 
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mirrored only the infinite blue and a 
ribbon of ragged shore, while on either 
side vast, prairie-like, treeless plains 
stretch away, the home of the caribou 
to-day, as it was in the time of Cartier. 

He will traverse a region where Na- 
ture reigns supreme; where the un- 
sophisticated trout, having never gone 
to kindergarten in a hatchery, are pre- 
pared to seize a flannel rag as readily as 
the most alluring fly ; where daily, in 
his onward way, the sheldrakes churn 
the waters before him in their flight, and 
where his blissful sleep at night is 
broken only by the hooting of the owl, 
the chattering of the mink, or the slop- 
py blow of the big gray togue as he 
tumbles back in his native pool. 

If the season be that of summer or 
early fall, scarce a day will pass in his 
dreamland pilgrimage that he will fail 
to meet the monarch moose, or the tim- 
orous deer, waist-deep among the water 
plants, and if he is “one of the chosen,” 
to whom none of the choice things of 
this life are denied, he may even chance 
upon that coyest and wariest of all 
northern game animals, the black bear, 
browsing on the berry-laden slopes, or 
patiently fishing for trout or suckers at 
the outlet of some brook or lake. The 
Nepisiguit River in fact enjoys the rare 
distinction of being, perhaps, the only 
region in Eastern America where the 
black bear may be hunted with a sure 
prospect of success. From the door of 
your tent on the river’s bank you can 
easily spot the slouching form with a 
field glass as he roams the hills in 
search of his favorite food. Then it is 
only a matter of careful stalk and nervy 
marksmanship. 

Our modest tent was pitched on the 
edge of a world of gleaming, - white 
birches that girthed the river like an 
army in battle array. Across the stream 
not a birch, nor indeed a tree of any 
kind, could be seen ; only the fire-shav- 
en hills which had sprouted forth in 
league upon league of blueberries and 
wiry, hardhack brush. The sun was 
near his western landing place, the 
river mist was curling from the cove, 
and the still September air gave prom- 
ise of a nipping night. Henry, the 
chief guide, and Joe Paul, the Indian 
cook and general handy man, were 
carrying the bedding and cooking uten- 
sils up the rugged bank, while Fred sat 
on a rotten log cleaning his repeater, 
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and the writer, with a pair of search 
warrants labeled “ Lemaire,” diagnosed 
the rolling scrub. That Bruin failed to 
materialize that afternoon gave us small 
concern. 

In the evening, as we dried our feet 
before the crackling blaze, and every 
pipe in camp was wafting the smoke 
offering of contented minds to the red 
gods of the wilderness, the conversation 
turned upon the immediate object of 
our hunt. 

“T tink dar’s two kind of bears in 
dese mountains,” said Joe. “Sartin, 
dem long, slim chaps ain’t like de reg’ lar, 
common bear.” 

“Well,” said Henry, “it’s a free coun- 
try. Any man can think what he likes, 
especially about bears. I think we have 
only one breed of bears, though they 
certainly differ a lot in their looks and 
habits. Some feed almost altogether 
on roots, grass and berries ; others like 
a little caribou liver for a change. It’s 
a mighty sight easier to tell what a bear 
does eat than what he doesn’t.” 

“What’s your idea,” Fred asked the 
Indian, “of the mating season of the 
black bear?” 

“T tink it’s in de month of June or 
July, ’coz plenty time I see where 
scratch on trees with der claws.” 

“Tt’s funny,” mused Henry, “that an 
Indian never gets anything just right. 
Now, I’ve noticed that bears begin to 
strip the bark off the trees in their 
travels, just as soon as they come out 
of their dens, and they keep it up till 
they den again in the fall. They do it 
in play, I guess, or just to test their 
claws. There can't be any regular 
mating time because the cubs are born 
at all times through the winter. I have 
found new-born cubs in the den as late 
as the last of March and as early as the 
middle of January.” 

“How many cubs did you ever find 
with a she-bear ?” I asked. 

“Asarule the litter is composed of 
two or three cubs, though I caught a 
bear this last spring that had four cubs 
with her.” 

“ Dey only breed once in two years,” 
asserted Joe. 

“Yes,” said Henry, “and another 
thing that keeps them comparatively 
scarce is that they often destroy their 
young.” 

“Lose ’em, too,” added Joe. “Some- 
time ole she-bear, jist like pa’tridge— 
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walk, walk, walk all roun’ so fas’; bush 
all wet and cold, young ones git tired 
out and fall behind.” 

Just here an expansive grin stole 
over Joe’s swarthy face as he remarked, 
* Sartin, I guess Henry didn’t tole you 
*bout dat time de bear stole his boots.” 

Henry smiled in mock discomfiture. 

Joe’s solemn remark : “Plenty Injin, 
I guess, not more smart as Henry,” pro- 
duced a general laugh at the veteran 
woodsman's expense. 

Fred seemed to have an unsatiable 
appetite for facts in regard to the bear’s 
mysterious habit of denning in the win- 
ter months, so Henry discoursed upon 
this topic at considerable length. 

“The time of the year when the bear 
holes up, depends on the weather and 
the food supply. As soon as the snow 
gets deep the bear is helpless so far as 
finding food is concerned. He is also 
obliged to den, whether the snow is 
deep or not, as soon as nuts and other 
vegetable food gets scarce. He will 
sometimes den as early as the middle 
of October, but the latter part of No- 
vember is the usual date. Old settlers 
stay out as long as they can find any- 
thing to eat. A captive bear seldom 
wants to den, so it is plain the wild one 
only does so from necessity. He will 
sometimes search for weeks to find a 
suitable place for his winter home. 
Then he will choose a hollow log or 
tree, a leaning stub or root, the weather 
side of a cedar swamp, oreven the shel- 
ter of a bush. While there is little 
snow on the ground he may wander 
about a good deal in the daytime, re- 
turning to his den at night. Even in 
mid-winter he is apt to come out when 
the weather is soft and ramble around, 
and perhaps shift his quarters.” 

“ Dat’s because he was drownded out,” 


said Joe: “Sartin, bear no likim dat 
wet bed.” 
“Maybe so. Anyhow, I have known 


him to gather up new moss and bark 
for the purpose of repairing his bed. 
As a rule, he appears to pick out a dry 
place for his den.” 

“Ts it true,” asked Fred, “that after 
a bear has picked out his den he will 
back-track to it in the snow for the pur- 
pose of fooling anyone who wants to 
find it?” 

“T never noticed that,” replied Henry, 
“but I have trailed them on the snow, 
late in the fall, and had them come back 
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on their tracks and jump out sideways, 
the same as a deer will do.” 

“Purty dam squirr’ly animals, too,” 
said Joe. 

“Yes, and I have noticed that a she- 
bear takes far more pains than the male 
in picking out a secluded spot for her 
den. That, of course, is for the protec- 
tion of her young from the black cat 
and lynx, as well as other bears.” 

“When does the bear leave his den ?” 

“In early springs I have known them 
to come out as soon as the roth of 
April, but the latter part of the month is 
the usual time. They travel very little 
at first, sometimes frequenting warm, 
open spots, where they can take a sun 
bath during the day, returning to their 
dens at night. When the bear comes 
out of his den in the spring he is fully 
as fat as when he went in, but he loses 
weight rapidly for the first two or three 
weeks. The first move he makes is for 
some spring hole or water course, where 
he can gorge himself with mud and 
grass. I think it is fully a fortnight 
before he will touch solid food. I have 
never known one to take a bait until he 
had been out of the den at least two 
weeks.” 

“What is the best kind of trap to set 
for a bear ?” 

“A steel trap, the bigger the better, 
if you want to hold your bear. It takes 
a lot of work to build a deadfall prop- 
erly ; you leave so much sign that any 
bear that is up to snuff will not go near 
it, and if you do get a real nice bear he 
is almost sure to work out. I have oft- 
en caught bears in the steel trap that 
had the marks of the deadfall on them.” 

Joe pulled his pipe reflectively. “One 
time I make big deadfall right cross 
brook from where I camp. Well, dat 
night I heard big noise and knowed 
I ketchim bear. Sartin, nex’ mornin’ I 
find one big bear in dat trap. Sartin, 
dat bear stand still and holim dem big 
log on his back all night. By tunders, 
I clime one leetle, small tree fust t’ing ; 
den shoot dat bear mighty quick.” 

“ Not much use in climbing a tree,” 
declared Henry. “ A bear can pull down 
any tree too small for him to climb.” 

“Well,” said Joe, “ by tunders, I didn’t 
dizackly like his looks ’t all and I t’ought 
more bes’ git what you call a preserved 
seat!” (Laughter and applause.) 

Fred wanted to know how‘long a. bear 
would live in a steel trap ? 
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“That depends on circumstances,” 
replied the guide. “When a bear finds 
himself in the trap he makes tremen- 
dous efforts to get clear of it, banging 
the trap against trees, tearing things 
up for rods around, and trying to get 
fast to something so he can get a 
square pull. After he gets quieted 
down a bit, he hunts for water. If he 
can’t reach a spring or brook he digs 
for it. If he finds water he is likely to 
live a week; if not he will hardly sur- 
vive more than three days. He won’t 
last long in hot weather.” 

‘““T could never see what was the use 
of the clog,” said Fred. “It is said that 
you must not hold the bear hard and 
fast or he is apt to break away, yet lam 
told the clog is generally found solidly 
lodged under a root or blowdown with 
the bear at the end of the chain. Why 
not hold him fast in the first place by 
attaching the chain to a tree or log?” 

“That,” observed the veteran, “is 
easily explained. ‘“‘ As soon as the bear 
is caught he gives three or four desper- 
ate jumps that would almost certainly 
tear the trap off if it had no play. But 
he soon gets tired and discouraged, rec- 
onciled to his fate you might say, and 
when the clog fetches up he has neither 
the strength nor the pluck to break 
loose. Well, boys, I’m sleepy.” 

The fire had now become reduced to 
a feeble glow and Joe was snoring bliss- 
fully with his head beneath a blanket. 
The tenderfoot contingent were drift- 
ing into dreamland too. Henry got up, 
slipped on his moccasins, buried the 
sputtering bean-pot in a bed of coals 
and ashes and piled a fresh supply of 
wood upon the fire. All hands crept 
under the woolen spreads and, soothed 
by the river's brawling melody, were 
soon fast asleep. 

Oh, for the pen of Parkman to set 
forth in characters of light the glory of 
the dawn of acrisp September day on 
one of these wonderful woodland rivers 
of the north! The wizard Kipling has 
pitched his tent on the Restigouche and 
he has never tried it, or if he has he 
failed. First is oblivion, then a dim 
consciousness that someone (you are 
vaguely glad it is not yourself) has 
stirred, and is drowsily gathering fuel 
to revive the sunken fire. Then you 
hear the stirring crackle of the flames 
and feel their cheering warmth stealing 
through the moist, cold coverlets. The 
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gray light enters slowly, and the river 
chorus grows in strength. All else is 
noiseless yet, save as, it may be, from 
some lake or deadwater near at hand 
the tremulous note of the loon is borne 
on the pulseless pinions of the morning 
air. You rub your eyes, rouse stiffly 
up, tread gingerly with shoeless feet 
through the door of the tent and out 
upon the dewy, twig-strewn turf. What 
tonic ever devised by human chemistry 
so bracing as that first whiff of forest 
air flavored with the grateful scent of 
the fire that, like a sentient thing, seems 
now to rejoice with the quickening in- 
fluence of a new-found life? What 
dainty product of Havana or Manila so 
refreshing as that first morning smoke 
from a plain clay pipe ignited with a 
hardwood coal? What music so sweet 
as that of the red-polled linnet as he 
greets your coming forth? And then, 
the row of tin plates spread out upon 
the fragrant earth, piled high with pork 
and beans such as Boston never knew, 
flanked with a pyramid of bacon fried 
toa turn, backed up by a camp-made 
biscuit, hot and steaming from the 
baker, with the inevitable adjunct of 
“bow and arrow” tea! Such joys as 
these can never be described ; they can 
only be recalled to those who know. 

Henry broached his plan of campaign 
at once. Fred’s fondest yearning was to 
shoot a moose, while I confessed an 
aching void for bear. The guide would 
take Fred in the old Micmac canoe, he 
said, and pole upstream to a “ bogan” a 
mile or so away and “call” there for 
moose. If unsuccessful they would 
visit a lake he knew of, two miles to the 
south, and try their luck in the after- 
noon. Incidentally, he proposed to set 
a steel trap for Bruin near the stream. 
As for my part of the programme, he 
thought no better chance for “ spotting” 
a bear could be found than on the roll- 
ing hills that faced our camping ground. 
I was, therefore, to remain at home and 
watch the berry-fields with care. If a 
bear was sighted in the offing we could 
easily wade the river above the cove 
and work within killing range. If the 
wind should spring up and blow from 
the south, he advised us to “dowse” 
the fire. Henry closed his remarks 
with a piece of forest philosophy : 

“Aim low. Don’t shoot till good and 
ready. Be sure you’re right and then 
be sure you’re sure.” 
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oe and I took turns surveying the 
hills with the glass. The job proved 
sufficiently monotonous to test our 
united store of patience to the full. I 
began to regret as the hours moved 
slowly by that we had not adopted some 
more enterprising scheme. We varied 
the essential sameness somewhat by 
climbing a large fir-tree, that offered a 
more extensive view. The wind blew 
freely in the afternoon and a bank of 
leaden clouds pnshed up from the south, 
presaging, the Indian thought, a juicy 
night. 

Doubtless the chief charm of hunt- 
ing, as of many other sports, and some 
more serious occupations, is the element 
of chance. You never can tell what is 
going to happenin the woods Nothing 
ever happens just as you expect it will, 
nor twice in the same way. We grew 
weary at last with the strain of search- 
ing the lifeless, gray slopes across the 
stream, and Joe was fishing for trout in 
the cove, while I watched lazily the 
shining, snake-like windings of the 
leader as it looped above his head, when 
suddenly the Indian stopped right in 
the middle of a cast and pointed mutely 
down the stream. As my eyes sought 
the line of his outstretched arm they 
encountered an object that fairly froze 
the blood in my veins, Standing on a 
sand-bar, about two hundred yards 
away, his black mass outlined like a 
statue of ebony against the purling rip- 
ples of the stream, stood one of the 
largest bull moose I had ever seen! He 
was in the act of crossing the shoal and 
had evidently been arrested by sight or 
scent of the Indian, whom he was now 
regarding fixedly. 

As I grasped my 30-40 Winchester 
two thoughts were vaguely uppermost. 
One was that I could not safely attempt 
to move within closer range ; the other 
seemed to be an echo of Henry’s part- 
ing words: “Be sure you're right and 
then be sure you're sure.” Lying prone 
upon the open bank I aimed carefully 
for the shoulder of the moose and 
pulled. The animal appeared to flinch, 
then turned in his tracks and started 
slowly for the bank he had recently 
left. He splashed the water in his 
clumsy strides and swayed his head 
confusedly. My second shot was n@t as 
steady as the first, but the third went 
home. To my surprise the moose on 
reaching the bank made no attempt to 
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climb, but turned and sullenly faced us. 
I fired again and could have sworn the 
hair flew from his breast. He merely 
shook his horns and grunted. By this 
time Joe, in a state of excitement close- 
ly akin to lunacy, was at my side, shout- 
ing: 

By tunders, Frank, you miss him dat 
moose every time. Run down de shore! 
Run down de shore! ’ 

I think it has ever been a strong 
weakness of mine to be easily moved by 
others when I ought to take my own 
way about it. Instead of running down 
the open bank, I immediately found my- 
self hustling at breakneck speed in tow 
of a crazy Indian down the jagged, slip- 
pery boulder-covered shore. How we 
ever got there without loss of life or 
limb is passing queer. The moose was 
in sight all the while and, beyond a 
slow, heaving motion of his shoulders, 
made no stir. Ata range of not over 
60 yards I fired again, but the animal 
simply lifted one of his feet in response 
and “pawed” the water. I noticed, 
though, that his shaggy mane was on 
end and his eyes twinkling savagely. 
I threw down the lever once more ; then 
Joe seized my arm with a vice-like 
grip: 

“By tunders, don’t shoot him any 
more! He’s mad! De moose is mad! 
Come away quick and let him die!” 

If the moose was as mad as Joe he 
was certainly in a sad state of mind. I 
was familiar with the wide-spread In- 
dian belief that a mortally wounded 
moose could not be induced by powder 
and lead to die till he was ready, but I 
was skeptical. I am skeptical still on 
this point, but here is a frozen fact: 
Disregarding Joe’s eloquent advice I 
recharged the magazine and placed four 
more shots in the dauntless forest king 
before he toppled to the ground. The 
bull had a massive set of antlers, 
spreading 55 inches with 28 perfect 
points. oe’s face was grave as he 
helped me with the skinning. 

“Sartin, Frank, you’d orter let him 
die. Mujago, Mujago! He'll come 
and paw your grave for dis!” 

Great was the surprise of Fred and 
Henry when, an hour later, they ar- 
rived and found Joe frying moose steak, 
Indian fashion, on sticks before the fire, 
while our impressive trophy grimly 
faced them from a stump beside the 
tent. “It all belongs to hunting” was 
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the only comment Henry made. The 
old man had not come back empty- 
handed either, for he threw down a 
string of black ducks, five in number, 
as plump as one could wish to see. 

“ Live and learn,” he said. ‘I never 
found out how to fool black duck in 
good shape until to-day. Git on the 
west side of your lake a little after sun- 
down, and you can paddle right out to 
them, for they can’t see you.” 

“T call dat a four-year-ole moose,” 
said Joe. “Front teeth all loose, you 
sec.” 

“More like eight,” said Henry. “ You 
never saw a moose in your life with the 
front teeth solid.” 

“Sartin, I know one ting,” Joe af- 
firmed. “All same, every moose, bull, 
cow and small calf too, all got dat whis- 
ker on de neck.” 

“That’s right,” said Henry, “and in 
the case of the adult male it follows the 
growth of the horns, being thinnest in 
the spring, attaining full size in Sep- 
tember, and fading away in winter.” 

“Ts there any relation,” asked Fred, 
“ between the number of points on the 
horns and the age of the moose?” 

“T tink,” replied Joe, “all time more 
pints, more spread, till moose ’bout ten 
year ole; after dat not so many pints 
and not so sharp; bambye, very ole 
moose you see, horns all straight, jus’ 
like goat's.” 

“Have you ever known of a fight be- 
tween a bear and a bull moose ?” asked 
Fred. 

‘Yes, I once followed on snowshoes, 
in the early part of December, the trail 
of a moose that was being chased bya 
bear. I found a few scraps of hair and 
hide on the snow, where the bear had 
almost bagged his game. Finally I 
came to a burned knoll where the 
moose had turned and shown fight and 
driven the bear up an old pine stub. 
There he was perched on the top limb, 
puffing and blowing from the mauling 
he had got, with his tongue hanging 
out about a yard. I fetched him down 
with a charge of buckshot through the 
lungs. If I could have overhauled that 
moose I’d have given him a feed of 
oats!” 

“Sartin,” Joe remarked, “ plenty bear 
git plenty moose calf in the spring.” 

“Yes, it is because of her fear of the 
bear that the cow, when bringing forth 
her young, retires to an island in some 
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lake, or other hiding place. The bear 
is pretty sure to levy his toll all the 
same: It is seldom that both calves 
escape. But if the calves can keep out 
of his clutches till they are three or four 
weeks old, they are then too speedy for 
the bear, and far more wary than the 
full-grown moose.” 

Next morning Fred elected to again 
try the upstream route with Henry, 
while Joe and I remained in camp to 
dress the moose and cure the venison. 
This latter was accomplished by erect- 
ing a kind of scaffold of white-birch 
poles, loosely thatched with fir boughs, 
from which the meat was suspended, 
and under which a smudge of smoke 
was kept in constant operation. This 
drove the flies away and formed a hard, 
black coating over the meat, that pre- 
served it sweet and firm. The weather 
was warm on the entire trip, but we 
were able to bring out all our surplus 
venison ten days later in excellent con- 
dition. The scalp was preserved by 
salting thoroughly and tying in a bag, 
which was kept as far as possible from 
the direct heat of the sun. 

We had no premonition of the stirring 
scenes in store for us that morning. As 
Joe, puffing peacefully at his pipe, was 
leisurely skinning the head of the moose, 
my attention was directed toa startling 
drama that was being enacted across 
the stream: namely, Fred and Henry 
stalking an immense black bear that 
had suddenly appeared on the hillside. 
They had sighted the animal when 
poling up the stream a few rods above 
the landing. ‘The bear was about a 
quarter of a mile away from the hunt- 
ers, who were approaching him on all 
fours, with the utmost caution, creep- 
ing from bush to bush, taking advan- 
tage of all possible cover afforded by 
the inequalitiesin the ground. Through 
the glass the bear could be plainly seen 
scooping the blueberries with his paws 
and stowing them away in his capacious 
paunch, At times he sat bolt-upright 
on his rump and surveyed his surround- 
ings with an air of swpreme content. 
Fortunately for Fred, he never looked 
up the stream. As I watched the stir- 
ring spectacle with the glass I could 
almost seem to hear the whispered 
words exchanged by the excited hunt- 
ers as they neared their prey. They 
were soon within shooting distance of 
the bear. As if the situation were not 
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sufficiently thrilling, at this moment 
another and somewhat smaller bear 
emerged like a black ghost from a 
wooded hollow some distance to their 
right and closer to the stream. 

The attention of the stalkers was so 
taken up with the first bear that they 
did not seem to observe the other, who 
almost at once caught sight of them, 
and stood with fore-paw lifted, watch- 
ing their mysterious movements with 
interest. This second bear was not 
over two hundred yards from the tent. 
The desire to shoot was hard to quell, 
but not wishing to spoil Fred’s chance, 
I knelt quickly on the bank, covered 
this bear with my rifle and waited for 
Fred to open the ball. As the whip-like 
crack of his rifle broke the morning 
calm, bear Number One reared to his 
full height, tumbled over in the brush 
and then bolted up the hill. I fired at 
once at Number Two. His answer was 
a whistling snort and a flying start di- 
rectly for the stream. 

It was easy to straighten the facts out 
afterward, but just at this time the 
position of affairs was a trifle mixed. 
I remember that Fred was standing up, 
firing as fast as he could pull at Num- 
ber One ; that Joe was down somewhere 
in the alders by the stream, yelling and 
falling over himself with a double- 
barreled gun; that as bear Number 
Two drew near the bank I fired three 
or four shots at his bounding form; that 
presently he took alarm and, swerving 
suddenly in his tracks, broke for the 
ridge where I had last seen Fred and 
Henry, who were now concealed from 
view by a dip in the ground. I fired 
again at the furry ball as it carromed 
over the knolls, and then let the ham- 
mer down as the bear was dangerously 
near Fred and Henry. I have a faint 
recollection, too, of hearing the re- 
morseless roar of Joe’s shotgun boom- 
ing over the hills, that insane redskin 
having somehow managed to cross the 
cove without my seeing him. Number 
Two was now plainly staggering in his 
flight. Just then Fred's wide felt hat 
reappeared on top of the ridge, within 
about twenty feet of Number Two, 
while the earth seemed to have swal- 
lowed Number One. I heard a shout 
from Henry, saw Fred turn suddenly 
and raise his rifle, and at the report of 
his weapon this bear also vanished. 

The very next thing I recall, though 


‘enced quite a shock myself. 
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it must have cost some lively work to 
reach there, I, too, was standing on the 
edge of the gulch and Fred was fran- 
tically wringing my hands. 

“Old man,” he roared, “look! look! 
I’ve got ’em both! Oh, this is too good 
for poor people!” 

At the bottom of the gulch, Henry, 
with a gory knife in his hand, was bend- 
ing over the carcass of Number One, 
while not fifty feet away the maniac 
Joe was executing a Milicete jig around 
the prostrate form of Number Two. 
Life seemed worth living just then. 

We ran down the side of the gulch 
and examined the proceeds. Henry 
looked up with a grin and remarked : 

“IT guess you had some help, Fred.” 

A look of amazement crept over Fred's 
beaming face as he stammered : 
“W-W-Why?” He knew nothing of 
my part in the fray. 

“Well, you only fired once at this 
bear and he’s shot all to pieces !” 

It was now the imbecile’s turn, 

“ By tunders,” Joe declared, “I t’ought 
I didn’t miss dat bear!” 

Henry shot one withering look at Joe. 

Here I should own up that I experi- 
Highly as 
I had always rated Henry’s ability as a 
woodsman, as well as his marvelous 
powers of observation, it had never oc- 
curred to me that he had been able to 
note every feature in this exciting dou- 
ble tragedy. Not only had Henry seen 
Number Two when this one first ap- 
peared (though he refrained from tell- 
ing Fred for fear of confusing him), but 
he had observed the effect of every shot 
fired both by Fred and myself. “ There's 
four bullets in each bear,” he said, and 
so it proved to be. 

As our procession filed down the bank, 
staggering beneath the weight of bear- 
hides and meat, the old man said quiet- 
ly : “I guess your shot hit just about 
here, Joe,” and pointed to a hole in the 
ground, 

Joe was very moody for a while, but 
he thawed out at last so far as to con- 
fide to me in liquid tones : 

“Sartin, Frank, I knowed you shot 
dat bear, but, by tunders, dey was 
claimin’ everyting in sight and I 
t’ought I'd better put a claim in too.” 
And then he added earnestly : “ Sartin, 
I didn’t git rattled ’t all. You know 
dat. By king, it was de bear got rattled 
and didn’t gimme fair chance!” ~ 
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OMING events, according to the 
proverb, cast their shadows be- 
fore, but fortunately the coming 


contests for the yachting em- 
blem known as the America’s Cup cast 
no shadows. To paraphrase Shake- 


speare, “ Now is the winter of our dis- 
content made glorious summer ; 

and all the clouds that lowered round 
the cup are in the bosom of the ocean 
buried.” In other words, all is expecta- 
tion and high hope, whilst the rival 
boats are each manceuvering to disclose 
as little of their possibilities as possible. 

It may not be out of place in this 
moment of pause to state briefly for the 
benefit of the thousands who will soon 
be on edge to trace and measure the 
chances of the trial races, yet who may 
not keep generally posted on yachting 
history, exactly how the cup originated 
and the glorious series of contests which 
have made it unique amongst the 
trophies of the world. 

It is intrinsically of next to no value; 
the acquisition of it and the defense of it 
through nearly fifty years are what sur- 
round it with glamour, and cause the 
final contests of the races which will 
take place early in October between 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock and the 
Columbia, owned jointly by Commodore 
5 Pierpont Morgan, of the New York 
Yacht Club, and “Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, to 
be of such world-wide interest. 

The emblem for which they will con- 
test over ocean courses off Sandy Hook 
is a silver cup, put in competition by 
the Royal Yacht Club, of England, and 
won by the Yankee yacht America at 
Cowes, England, on August 1851 
from a fleet of fifteen yachts flying the 
British flag. Her nearest competitor 
was the Aurora, which came in twenty- 
four minutes behind her. The America 
after this victory could find no competi- 
tors over there, and her owners sold her 
to an English yachtsman. 

The cup thus won was afterward pre- 
sented by the owners of the schooner 
America to the New York Yacht Club, 
to be preserved as a perpetual challenge 
cup for friendly competition between 
foreign countries. 
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The first challenge came in 1870 from 
Mr. James Ashbury, an English yachts- 
man. His schooner Cambria sailed 
against a fleet of American “ two-stick- 
ers” on August 8, 1870, and was beaten 
by most of them, the leader, the J/agic, 
defeating her by 39m. 12s. The condi- 
tions were precisely the same as those 
under which the America won the cup 
in the first instance. 

In 1871 Mr Ashbury raced again with 
the schooner L7zvouza, the conditions 
being seven matches against a vessel to 
be selected by the club on the morning 
of each race. The American schooner 
Columbia won the first by 28m. 28s., and 
the second by tom. 33s. The Livonia 
won the third race, the Co/umbia having 
carried away her steering gear, losing 
by 15m. 10s. 

The fourth race was won by the 
schooner Sappho, by 30m. 21s. The 
Sappho also won the fifth and final race 
by 251. 27s. 

In 1876 the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club challenged with the schooner 
Countess of Dufferin. Two races were 
sailed, the schooner J/ade/leine being the 


defender. J/adeleine won the first by 
gm. 18s., and the second by 27M. 135., 


actual time. 

In 1881 the Bay of Onions (Canada) 
Yacht Club challenged with the sloop 
Atalanta, The American sloop Meschief 
beat her 31m. 15s. on the first race, and 
36m. 54s. on the second, 

Sir Richard Sutton challenged with 
the cutter Genesta in 1885. Puritan 
beat her in the first race 6m. 47s., and 
2m. gs. in the second and decisive race. 

In 1886 Lieutenant Henn’'s cutter 
Galatca was beaten in the first race by 
Mayflower, 12m. 20s., and in the second 
race by 29m. 48s. 

James Bell of Glasgow raced with his 
cutter 7Azst/e in 1887, and the Volunteer 
defeated her “— on the first occasion 
by 19m. 23s., and on the second by 
11M. 55S. 

In 1893 Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie //. 
was beaten in the first race by | 2gz/ant 
7m. 36s., and on the second by 2m. 13s., 
actual time, but only by 40 seconds cor- 
rected time. 
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In 1895 Lord Dunraven'’s Valkyrie /11. 
was beaten’in the first race by Defender 
8m. 20s., actual time. In the second 
race Defender was beaten 47s. This 
race was, however, given to Defender 
because she was fouled by Vadkyrie. 
Defender sailed over the course in the 
next race alone, Vadkyrze withdrawing 
after crossing the line. Defender thus 
won the series. 

Yacht designers and yacht skippers 
have developed a good deal of un- 
necessary and unsportsmanlike diplo- 
matic fussiness and mystery of late. 
The same is true in Bristol, R. L, as in 
Fairlie in Ayrshire. Both are tarred 
with the same brush. Of two things 
we are certain : Co/umdia is faster than 
Defender ; Shamrock has more speed 
than Aritannia. But how much faster 
either is, is a question that cannot 
yet be answered with any degree of 
accuracy. ritannia is certainly the 
best all-round boat of her length ever 
designed in Great Britain. The German 
Emperor’s Meteor, although a more 
modern craft, is not such a capable cup 
winner. Sritanniarendersa very good 
account of herself under any conditions, 
with a reefed mainsail or a jackyard 
topsail. Meteor is not so reliable, as the 
Kaiser has often had to admit when his 
uncle’s craft has come in ahead. 

Meanwhile it is a matter of interest 
to us in America that the owner of 
Britannia permitted his cutter to be 
used as a trial horse for Shamrock. 
Lord Dunraven and his associates in 
the ownership of Valkyrie ///., did not 
feel disposed to allow their boat to act 
in that capacity. Thus, had it not been 
for the courtesy of the Prince, Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s yacht might have ar- 
rived in New York without her designer 
and captain having had any opportunity 
of forming an opinion concerning her 
speed. Now, whether the results of the 
trial spins were reported accurately or 
not, of this we are certain, that Fife 
gathered from the conduct of his craft 
sufficient to know whether he has turned 
out a success or a failure. He was also 
able to detect where the weak points of 
his vessel—if she has any—are, and 
from this to take the best means for 
their amendment. 

I have not yet seen either the cup 
challenger or the cup defender out of 
water, so will not prophesy until I have 
had that privilege. 





So much that is absurd, even childish, 
has been written about the capability of 
the Shamrock tocross the Atlantic Ocean 
that it would seem, judging from the in- 
ternal evidence of the cablegrams which 
have kept the submarine wires hot since 
the launch of Sir Thomas Lipton’s cut- 
ter, that the newspaper correspondents 
are even more than usually ignorant of 
even the rudiments of yachting. 

The comments on the boat’s supposed 
structural weakness are really too ab- 
surd, for positively nothing is known by 
these outsiders concerning the yacht’s 
construction. The metal itself of which 
her plating is composed is up to the pres- 
enttime a mystery. It is generally sup- 
posed to be some preparation of bronze, 
but that supposition may have been de- 
rived from the color of the metal and 
not from any authoritative source. 
Thornycroft has constructed several 
scores of torpedo-boats and _ torpedo- 
destroyers for the British and other 
governments, but it is one of his proud- 
est boasts that the secrets of his ship- 
yard have never leaked out. Thus the 
critics who have sounded the note of 
alarm about the risk to be incurred by 
the Shamrock in her transatlantic trip 
have no foundation for their fears. 
Most of them, indeed, possess little or 
no knowledge either of a boat’s hull or 
of her rigging. 

I remember that the same sort of 
rubbish was written in America about 
the Vagilant when the Messrs. Gould 
purchased her in 1893 and sent her over 
the ocean for a season’s sport. It was 
declared by persons who, from their 
positions as trusted purveyors of news, 
really should have known better, that 
the yacht was in peril; that she was so 
frail a fabric that she might go to 
pieces in the deep sea swell of the At- 
lantic. When she beat Valkyrie //. 
British writers had declared, in their 
zeal to discover a reason for her victory, 
that she was a light-wcather racing ma- 
chine, that she was fragile and unwor- 
thy the name of yacht. But she crossed 
the Atlantic without a single strain. 
Captain Leander Jeffrey, who took her 
across, told me on his return that she 
was a splendid sea boat and as strong 
and able a craft as he could wish to sail 
in. Captain Chas. Barr, who brought her 
home, spoke in terms quite as laudatory. 

It will be found without question that 
Shamrock is strong enough structurally 
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for any strains she will be likely to en- 
counter at sea. As a matter of fact, 
rigged as a ketch, the strain on her hull 
in a wild Atlantic gale would not be 
more than the stress which she will ex- 
perience when heeling over to a strong 
breeze with her flying kites spread in a 
regular race in a moderate sea. The 
canoe-like hull and the ketch rig are 
peculiarly adapted for heaving to 
with in an Atlantic gale, and Shamrock, 
if she happens to be caught in one, will 
ride the big and regular seas of the 
Western Ocean easy as an old shoe. The 
short, choppy’ waves of the English 
Channel are much more likely to damage 
her than any weather she may experi- 
ence between Scilly and Sandy Hook. 

The most trying sea in the world is to 
be found in the Bay of Biscay. Under 
certain conditions, it is like a boiling 
cauldron, confused, perturbed, and hit- 
ting a ship from both sides and both 
ends at once. The Fife boat, A7z/sa, has 
made two midwinter passages across 
the Bay, on her way to the Mediter- 
ranean races, without accident, behaving 
beautifully, chucking a little spray 
aboard all the time, as might be ex- 
pected, but not shipping any green 
water. Azlsa’s hull never suffered 
the slightest strain in all her deep- 
water experiences. Her designer, Mr. 
Fife, Jr., prides himself upon being a 
shipwright, and yet we are asked to be- 
lieve that a man of his knowledge and 
experience has built a yacht incapable of 
weathering a summer storm in the At- 
lantic! The truth of it is, that the trip 
of the Shamrock will be a pleasure pic- 
nic compared with the winter voyages 
of Azsa and Britannia and other racing 
craft across the Bay of Biscay. 

The yarn that Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
steam yacht, -rzz, will tow the Sham- 
rock across the ocean, has already been 
contradicted in Ourinc. In the first 
place, it is contrary to the conditions of 
the races, which provide that the chal- 
lenging yacht shall proceed under sail 
on her own bottom to the port of con- 
test. In the second piace, no prudent 
skipper would take the risk. 

It is a rather remarkable circum- 
stance that only on one occasion has 
any really serious disaster happened to 
any yacht crossing the Atlantic, either 
to the eastward or the westward. The 
incident I refer to was the midwinter 
ocean race of 1866 of the schooners 
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Henrietta, Vesta and Fleetwing, when 
six men were washed out of the cock- 
pit of the last-named vessel and 
drowned. The Fieetwing was scudding 
at the time under double-reefed fore- 
sail and fore staysail, and she broached 
to and shipped a heavy sea. All the 
cup challengers have made passages 
back and forth, and although some of 
them have returned in winter none suf- 
fered any damage of importance. 

I think, therefore, that, so far as sea- 
worthiness is concerned, Shamrock has 
sufficient of that valuable element to 
bring her to the port of New York in 
perfect safety. 

Careful, painstaking seamen, who have 
made a study of yachts and their designs 
for years, are content to abide the time 
when the hulls of both can be seen in 
dry dock, but one gushing writer in 
an English newspaper reveals what he 
is pleased to call “the secret of the 
Shamrock's construction, hitherto care- 
fully guarded to prevent it being used 
by America,”[!] And this is the secret: 

The Shamrock is designed with swan-like 
lines, rounded in such a way as hardly to cause 
a ripple in her wake. She displaces the small- 
est possible amount of water. Her keel is 
shaped almost like the thick letter T, so that 
she can turn as if on a pivot. It is claimed and 
proved that she is two seconds faster than the 
Columéza in stays. The secret was, therefore, 
an extension of the theory that a yacht should 
endeavor to slide over, instead of cutting 
through, the water. 


The “swan-like lines” and the “ keel, 
shaped almost like the thick letter T,” 
are really quite too delicious. And to 
think of such twaddle being sent us by 
cable under the ocean on top of which 
Shamrock will sailto New York! But 
I suppose the landlubber who edited the 
dispatch in question really thought that 
it contained the true “secret of the 
Shamrock’s construction.” It perhaps 
may be allowed for the curious critic to 
inquire how it is possible for the Sham- 
rock's fin, weighted with perhaps ninety 
tons. of lead, to “slide over, instead of 
cutting through, the water”? I don’t 
want to be captious or hypercritical, but 
so many yarns like the above have come 
under my nctice that I am fain to plead 
guilty to a certain sense of irritation. It 
makes me advise the cobbler to stick to 
his last and the cook to the foresheet, 
where he belongs. Why should these 
worthies try to write about subjects 
of which they are crassly ignorant? 
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“THE TOOTHPICK” ON LAKE ONTARIO. 


BY ALBERT B. 


T was the hot week of September. 
| Not a breath of air ruffled the un- 
dulating surface of Lake Ontario, 
unbroken save by two long, vanish- 
ing ripples, which formed a huge V. At 
the apex of this figure there danced a tiny 
yellow craft,a tandem ‘** Rob Roy” canoe, 
whose dimensions, fifteen feet by twen- 
ty-eight inches, had earned her the ap- 
propriate sobriquet, “The Toothpick.” 
Her crew of two, Robert Marvin and 
Algernon Williams, knelt on cushions 
and leaned their backs against the 
thwarts as they plied their double-blade 
paddles. 

They had spent the greater part of 
the summer in the Ontario lake region, 
which, to the devotee of canoeing, is 
perhaps the most delightful district in 
America. At five o’clock that morning 
they had left Point Petre, and were 
heading directly across the lake toward 
Rochester. 

They worked steadily until about three 
o'clock, when suddenly from the north- 
east a strange shivering ran over the 
water. The afternoon breeze was pick- 
ing up. Asthe wind was at their backs, 
they turned the joints of their paddles, 
so as to bring the blades into line, then 
lashed their two single-blade paddles 
upright at the front of the cockpit and 
spread a blanket between them. As 
they sped along under sail and paddle, 
the light cedar seemed scarcely to touch 
the water. 

The wind was freshening a little, and 
Marvin commenced to whistle a “rag,” 
though from time to time he cast a 
glance over his shoulder. Suddenly he 
gave his college yell and started to sing 
at the top of his voice: ‘“ All winds look 
alike to me,” altering the words as he 
went along. Knowing well what this 
signified, Algy tore down the improvised 
sail, yet left the paddles standing. He 
housed the blanket in the bow, into 
which a hatch opened through the bulk- 
head, and then glanced back in the di- 
rection from which came the wind. 

In all nature there is perhaps nothing 
more uncertain than a squall in the 
northern lakes. It is necessary to pro- 
vide for the most unlooked-for contin- 
gencies. In a businesslike way Algy 
went about his preparations, his face as 
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expressionless as a tintype. They un- 
jointed their paddles and lashed them 
to the gunwales, taking up the single 
blades in their stead. The cushions 
were put under the deck, their smoked 
glasses laid aside, and everything made 
fast and snug, and over the cockpit was 
drawn the heavy canvas apron. Marvin 
began to whistle that he would “ pass 
the time away.” ‘“ Now,” soliloquized 
Algy, somewhat stimulated by the pros- 
pect of an approaching storm, “let the 
wind blow whither it listeth, we’re as 
high and dry as the Sahara desert.” 
Infant waves began to gurgle about 
the bow of the canoe and to caress its 
sides, but a slight splash occasionally 
interrupted the musical murmur. Pres- 
ently the waves began to don their caps, 
and the canoe took up a steady see-saw 
motion broken at intervals by a sudden 


chug. This continued for an hour or 
more. The wind came in puffs, with 


now and then a stiff gust which left a 
trail of mist sparkling after it. The 
azure sky was now curtained with fluffy 
white, and on its northern border hung 
a fringe of gray. To help accelerate 
their progress, Algy ventured to raise 
the two separate blades of his double 
paddle. , 

The sun was getting down in the 
west when they noticed a dozen or more 
scattered gulls, high up, careering south- 
ward at a mad pace, and pitching 
hither and thither like leaves of paper in 
a hurricane, as the light flashed first on 
their breasts, then on their backs. The 
next moment a hissing gush of wind 
traversed the lake in a long line, charg- 
ing down upon the canoe. The upright 
paddles were toppled over by the shock, 
and the frail shell was shaken from stem 
to stern. The waves instantly assumed 
larger proportions, their gentle lapping 
gave place to dull thuds as they aimed 
their blows at the canoe, and the plumed 
crests among the glistening ranks gave 
the whole lake the appearance of a vast 
crusading army. The waters bathed 
the rear deck up to the combing, and 
occasionally a foamy flood would smash 
over this and dash its spray over Mar- 
vin's bare neck and arms. 

The young men had begun to quarter 
the waves slightly, and were already 
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riding the treacherous arches with that 
indescribable roll so familiar to the ex- 
perienced “canoeist.’” The ruddy glow 
of the setting sun had been succeeded 
by the pale, weird mirror-light of the 
full moon. The wind had increased 
until it blew a gale. The waves hurled 
themselves forward and tossed their 
spray and foam high into the air. The 
youths had ceased to propel the canoe ; 
they concentrated their efforts on the 
sole purpose of keeping it out of the 
trough of the billows. 

For a moment they would be as on a 
precipice overhanging a yawning abyss, 
or a watery grave; the next instant they 
would be toppling headlong into the 
gulf beneath. The roaring tempest 
dashed spray and water over them, and 
each drop stung the cold skin. Despite 
the apron, the cockpit was already sev- 
eral inches deep with water, which 
swashed back and forth and chilled 
their cramped legs. They were count- 
ing the waves, and at every “nine” they 
held their breaths, fearing they might 
be their last. Occasionally while wait- 
ing for a second, fifth, or eighth billow 
to collapse, they could, by a sudden 
lurch to one side, partially bale out the 
canoe, but as they were tossed reeling 
forward it was almost instantly refilled. 

The brave little canoe was pitched 
and buffeted about, a mere chipin a 
chaotic maelstrom. From the peak of 
one mountain of water it dove precipi- 
tately downward, driving its prow al- 
most perpendicularly three feet into the 
turbulent vortex. Yet it righted itself 
gallantly and shook off the descending 
torrent with an angry start. 

Marvin whistled and sang no longer. 
He had surrendered the sole command 
to Algy. 

At length, above the wrath of the 
waves and the reverberating echo of 
the thunder, they heard a distant roar 
and loud, banging reports as of far. off 
cannon. Measured volleys of sound 
burst on the ear. Ahead seemed to be 
the main battle of the elements, nature’s 
artillery, compared with which the 
crash of the waves and the whistling of 
wind had been as the rattle of musket- 
ry. It was the sound of the breakers, 

Between the billows the lake seemed 
cleft to its very bottom, and the froth 
from the surging peaks was mingled 
with the heavy mist of the clouds. The 
cannonading drew nearer. From earth 
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to sky the universe was rent by the 
frightful roar. Marvin bit his lip to 
make sure it was not some revolting 
nightmare. Their paddles were stab- 
bing frantically at the billows as Algy 
called back to keep on thecrest of each 
wave as long as possible. Land was 
now but two hundred yards distant. 
Their fate depended on the character of 
the shore. If it were rock, their canoe 
would be dashed to pieces, and their 
own bodies mutilated beyond recogni- 
tion. Their only chance of escaping 
unmaimed was to ride on the back of a 
huge breaker as it hurled itself far up 
on a sand or gravel beach, the water 
under them cushioning the fall. But, 
unless on the very curl of the wave, 
they would be sucked back and down by 
the undertow, and drowned far beneath 
the overwhelming breakers. 

The fateful moment at length arrived. 
A titanic mass of waves, towered up- 
ward. Algy screamed back his final 
order: “Steady, Mar! Hit her up! 
Buffalo girls, we’re comin’ home to- 
night.” They dashed forward, working 
like madmen and keeping the slender 
prow so close to the brink of the watery 
cliff that it seemed each moment about 
to slip forward into the black gullet be- 
low. At last the face of the breaker 
became concave and overhanging, the 
water lunged out and the canoe began 
to fall. 

There was a deafening crash to either 
side of them, and the boys momentarily 
expected to hear the grinding of their 
keel, which would be the signal to leap 
for their lives. But the canoe shot 
ahead like an arrow; they seemed ina 
mill-race. A sudden flash of lightning 
showed two high banks rushing back- 
ward at each side. They had passed 
through the eye of the needle. They 
had been hurled up the mouth of Oak 
Orchard creek, and the wind was shriek- 
ing and howling among the tree-tops 
on either bank. 

The impetus of the wave was spent ; 
the canoe was now riding smoothly on 
the long, sweeping swell in the channel 
of the creek. The two exhausted youths 
collapsed into the bottom of the cock- 
pit, and lay pressing each other’s hands. 
At last Marvin partly roused himself, a 
trace of his old dry humor overrunning 
his jaded countenance as he faintly 
gasped: “Rocked in the cradle of the 
deep.” 
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TEN DAYS’ OUTING IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


BY E. H. HUDSON. 


ing and fishing season for Texas 
and Indian Territory had opened. 
In the spring I had been out with 
a fishing party in west Texas. While 
there it was decided that our party 
should meet in the fall, to go on a hunt- 
ing expedition, after deer and turkey, to 
southern Indian Territory. 

We selected our teams and wagons, 
made a list of provisions, engaged driv- 
ers and cook, notified all the members 
of the party, collected our traps, and had 
the wagon loaded on the day before the 
start. The “chuck-wagon” was loaded 
with a cooking outfit, consisting of a 
large camp stove, with all necessary 
cooking utensils, a large oven for cook- 
ing game, tin pans, tin cups, knives, 
forks, spoons, and plenty of provisions 
—care being taken to put in plenty of 
bacon and lard to use in cooking game— 
and an assortment of canned goods. In 
another wagon was loaded the camping 
outfit, which consisted of two tents, one 
eight by ten feet and another twelve by 
sixteen, tarpaulins, bedding, and hunt- 
ing suits. 

We crossed the Wichita River and 
started in a northeasterly direction, on 
the trail leading to the Burnett Crossing 
on the Red River. First in the pro- 
cession was the tent wagon, driven by 
Pete, the hostler ; it was followed by the 
“chuck-wagon,” driven by Dave, the 
cook ; then came a three-seated covered 
spring wagon, drawn by two powerful 


| was the first of October. The hunt- 


bays, driven by William Brewer, an old 
buffalo hunter and an experienced guide, 
better known as “Old Bill,” and last 
came another spring wagon, two-seated, 
drawn by two tough Texas ponies. 

I rode with “ Old Bill,” on the driver’s 
seat of the first wagon, while Dr. C. and 
three ladies completed the load. In the 
second wagon were Mr. C. K. Thomas 
and wife, two other ladies, and Mr. 
Henry Jenkins. We had two ponies for 
antelope hunting—fast, yet safe under 
fire. Dr.C. had his two pointers, ‘‘ Bob” 
and “Moffat,” trained for quail and 
prairie chicken. 

Each man was equipped with a canvas 
or corduroy hunting suit, leather leg- 
gings or boots, sweaters and slicker. “C. 
K.” carried a No. 10 repeating shotgun 
and a 32 Remington; “Jinks” had a 12 
shotgun and a “six-shooter ;” Dr. C. 
carried a light 16 shotgun, for birds; I 
had a 38-55 Winchester, a 12 shot- 
gun and my “snap-shot.” In addition, 
each one had double blankets, “suggins”’ 
and rubber sleeping bags. 

After leaving the beautiful valley of 
the Wichita, our trail led us twenty 
miles across the bare, parched prairie, 
whose shadows in the far-away distance 
mingled with the dim haze of the hori- 
zon, until we were unable to distinguish 
the point where plain vanished or sky 
rose. At 2:30 we were on the southern 
banks of Red River, than whose bogs 
and sinks and quick-sand, but few rivers 
in the world have more treacherous or 
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dangerous. After lunch and an hour’s 
rest, we moved on across the red-flowing 
waters and heavy sands without mishap 
and entered the territory of that rem- 
nant of a race who once had for their 
home a continent. 

After climbing to the higher.plains 
which stretch away to the Wichita 
Mountains, which stand out against the 
northern sky like slow-marching senti- 
nels keeping the eternal vigils of the 
red man’s last hunting range, eight 
miles brought us to a beautiful timbered 
glen on “Deep-Red”—a deep-chan- 
neled stream which flows into Red 
River—and there in the forest twilight 
we built our first evening camp-fire. 

While a large fire of dry, fallen tim- 
ber was lighted and supper prepared, 
we pitched one of the tents for the la- 
dies. At ten o’clock we unrolled our 
blankets and “suggins,” and stretched 
out our feet toward the fire, having for 
our couches piles of dry buffalo grass, 
and for our covering the cotton-wood 
boughs which o’erhung our camping- 
fire and the star-spangled sky. It being 
our first night out, the ground seemed 
rather hard, but in a short while, when 
we had become accustomed to the 
voices of the forest, we slept soundly. 

Next morning “ Old Bill” was up with 
the day-star, making up the fire. Soon 
I was off with my shotgun for the early 
squirrel. Hastening down the ravine to 
a grove of pecan trees, 1 waited for the 
dawn to dispel the leaden, misty gloom 
which hung low over the valley. Soon 
long columns of light, at first faint pink, 
then orange tinged with gold, then pur- 
ple and red, shot up from the eastern 
plains, and stood in serried rows against 
the azure sky, like gleaming pillars, 
forming a radiant portal for the temple 
of day, and then all the tints and colors 
mingled into a perfect halo of glory, as 
a rim of brightest gold rose slowly 
above the prairie, and the “Great Spirit” 
of the red man ascended to his throne. 

I have witnessed sunrisings in many 
skies, but never any tocomparein glory 
to the sunrise on the’ Western plains. 
As I gazed in wonder on the radiance of 
the dawn, I came near forgetting my 
mission. I was roused suddenly from 
my reveries by a faint bark, away off in 
the shadow of the wakening forest. I 
turned to see the darkness disappearing. 

Finding a thick grove of pecan trees 
where the ground was covered with 
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fresh cuttings of pecan hulls, I took a 
stand, and watched and listened. Soon 
a faint bark, and then another, now 
nearer and yet nearer, and two large red 
squirrels came leaping from branch to 
branch, and skipping:-from tree to tree, 
until they were in range. 

Although the light was yet uncertain, 
I fired both barrels, and they fell; one 
catching on a lower branch required a 
second shot to bring him to the ground. 
Soon another came, this time on the 
ground. As I started to fire it saw me, 
and darted behind a large tree, and, 
knowing the curiosity of a squirrel, I 
stood still and watched the first fork in 
the tree, and there in a moment I sawa 
pair of eyes watching me. I shot, and 
the squirrel fell about ten yards on the 
opposite side of the tree. 

As the light increased, the whole 
wood seemed alive with squirrels bark- 
ing on every side. After fifteen min- 
utes’ shooting I had ten fine ones. Hav- 
ing plenty, I returned to camp, and had 
them prepared for breakfast. We struck 
camp, and at 7:30 were ready to shift on 
north toward Cache Creek. As we 
moved out on the plain, “Old Bill” 
pulled up and asked me to take a look 
across to the east with my field glass. 
The glass revealed a lone antelope, too 
far distant for a chase, and a few for- 
saken Indian huts away in the north. 

At three o'clock we ascended a rise and 
beheld Cache Creek winding across the 
valley below. After driving a few 
miles up stream we reached a very 
densely timbered bend, where we found 
deep water, plenty of dry wood, and 
good grass. It was decided that we 
camp there a few days, as the surround- 
ing country gave promise of game in 
abundance. While we arranged camp, 
Dr. C. and “C. K.” went down stream 
to prospect for game. They brought in 
a few ducks and prairie chickens, and 
reported signs of turkeys and trail of 
deer less than a mile from camp. 

After a supper of fried prairie chicken 
and baked duck, the horses were 
“staked out,” and we formed a circle 
about the camp-fire, exchanged hunt- 
ing stories and talked of the next day’s 
sport, “ Old Bill” entertaining the ladies 
with some of his Indian experiences. 
Our camp location was the most beauti- 
ful one of the trip. As the hour grew 
late, the wild beauty of the place seemed 
to cast a spell over the entire party. 
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Among the boughs of the trees the stars 
“shone like silver lamps hung out upon 
the branches of the tree of night.” 
About us fell shadows of the trees that 
stood out against the not far distant 
darkness like ghostly sentinels keeping 
the watches ot the deep, dark forest. 
At our feet was spread a carpeting of 
fragrant grass, dotted here and there 
with a few remaining wild flowers. As 
we sat in silent wonder, we heard the 
harp-strings of the forest send forth 
concord of sweet harmonies as they were 
touched by the north wind, at one time 














PART OF OUR DAY'S TURKEY HUNT, 


sending forth deep, low dirges, and then 
bursting forth in thundering anthems as 
though “ Deep called unto Deep.” Below 
us sounded the restless waves, while 
from the distance came the dismal hoot 
of the owl and the weird night-call of 
wandering wolves. 

Of all the voices of the wilderness that 
I have listened to, none cause a feeling 
of greater loneliness than the night-call 
of the wolves, as they gather in packs 
and call to each other across the dark- 
ness. They, all at once, give the night- 
cry, lasting about five minutes, at about 
ten o’clock, and give another just before 
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dawn. These calls were usually our 
sleeping and waking signals. 

The next day dawned bright and fair, 
with a warm breeze blowing from the 
south. “Old Bill” came out and looked 
away to the south, then to the north. 
“ Rain’ this evening,” he remarked. 
“Saw ducks going south yisterday ; 
some lakes over thar; git your gun, Par- 
son, and some sixes.” 

“Suits me exactly, Bill; I’ll be with 
you in a minute.” Soon we were cross- 
ing the open toward some lines of trees 
about two miles away. As we neared 
the place, a faint line appeared in the 
west, came nearer and lower, circled 
once above the lakes and settled down 
behind the timber. 

“Struck ‘em shore, Parson,” quoth 
Bill. “Careful now,” and getting in 
line with the row of bushes which lined 
the water’s edge, we crouched lower and 
lower, and finally crawled up a rise, 
where we were screened by some under- 
brush. The lake was small, about 100 
yards wide and 200 long, almost covered 
with pond lilies, andthere, floating grace- 
fully among the lilies, was a flock of mal- 
lards. As I started to rise and fire, Bill 
suddenly pulled me back and pointed 
up to the right. I looked just in time to 
see eight or ten ducks sweeping down. 

As they came almost to the water's 
surface less than fifty yards from our 
stand, we stood up, and as they were 
frantically attempting to rise again, four 
shots rang out and three ducks fell. 
Four more shells were thrust into our 
guns and simultaneously rose the other 
flock. Again four shots and three more 
ducks fell back into the lake, and as we 
looked again another fell less than a 
hundred yards away. As we were 
watching the point where it fell, there 
was a whir of wings and up darted one 
of the ducks that had fallen on the lake; 
up went two guns, sounded two reports 
as one, and down came the duck, this 
time very much dead. 

The ducks that had risen last rose 
till they were but a threadlike line 
against the sky, and circled around and 
back, and around again, gradually de- 
scending and lessening their circle of 
flight. They would come down almost 
within range, and then suddenly rise 
again and make another circuit of the 
sky. After a patient watch they again 
descended and came dashing down into 
the water. As they rose again, we fired 
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and brought down two more, 
each missing his second shot. 
We counted and had nine fine 
mallards as the result of our 
hour’s hunt. ‘ Old Bill” pro- 
posed that we go to camp. 
Late in the evening Dr. C., 
“C.K.” and “Jinks” came in 
loaded down with turkey. 
They had found a large flocka 
few miles down stream and 
had succeeded in getting six- 
teen fine ones. I brought out 
my photographic outfit and had 
just light enough left to make 
the exposure. We found quite 
a stir in camp among the ladies. 
The cook had brought in a re- 
port of a panther at the water- 
ing place. On examination of 


the water’s edge we found a large num- 


ber of tracks of smaller game, and among 
them were tracks that must have been 
made by a large panther. They ac- 
counted for afew dismal cries that “Old 
Bill” had mentioned having heard the 
night before. 

Next morning, as we were preparing 
to break camp, a band of Comanche 
Indians rode into camp in a state of ex- 
citement. They seemed to be unac- 
quainted with English—as most In- 
dians do, whether they can use the 
language or not. They gesticulated 
excitedly, pointing to our horses and 
guns and then to the plain. Finally, 
one, who seemed to be the chief, grunted 
rather than spoke, “Ugh! Ugh! Out 
there! Maybe-so! Deer! Heap good 
meat!” and, turning, they sped 
away on their fleet ponies. We 
were soon in the saddle, and 
followed in time to see them 
vanish across the rise. As we 
reached the place across which 
they had gone, we met them re- 
turning, and more disgusted ex- 
pressions I never saw on Indians’ 
faces. We could only elicit a 
single expression, but it was sig- 
nificant to “Old Bill.” The 
chief grunted as he rode by, 
looking straight ahead, “Ugh! 
Dog! Ugh!” What they had 
supposed in the distance to be 
deer were two very large gray 
wolves crossing to the lake. 

When they had gone, “Old 
Bill” would say nothing, but 
insisted on changing our route 
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more to the west. We did so, and in 
the evening arrived at Jack Lake. 
The lake lies in a deep circular prairie 
basin, about a mile in length and two 
hundred yards at its broadest point, its 
shores being lined with timber in which 
pecan trees predominate. The water 
is clear and very deep. The lake bears 
its name in memory of Comanche Jack, 
a famous chief, who, in his lifetime, 
brought his tribe to hunt and fish there 
every season. It is a much frequented 
watering place for the antelope and 
wolves of the plain, and for the deer 
and panther of the ravines and glades 
to the north. We camped about a mile 
east of the lake on Jack Creek. Next 
morning “Old Bill” sent “C. K.” and 
Dr. C. off to look for prairie chickens, 
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while “Jinks” was to go over to the 
lake for ducks. When they had gone 
he took his shotgun, asked me to bring 
my Winchester, and started up the 
creek, As we started, he confided to 
me the news he had received from the 
Indians—that there were plenty of deer 
up above us. 

Finding water in the channel of the 
creek about a mile above camp, “Old 
Bill’’ started to climb down and look 
fora trail. As he climbed down through 
the brush, I heard a noise on the right 
and looked up just in time to see a 
large buck spring through the brush 
and vanish. I called to Bill and Bill 
called to me “to shoot,” but too late. 
Bill had slipped in his excitement and 
found lodgmentin a heavy tangle of vines 
at which he was 
frantically tear- 
ing, trying to |. 
disentangle 
himself and 
gun, all the 
while giving ut- 
terance to words 
that sounded 
above the tear- 
ing of brush and 
vines. 

We examined 
the trail that led 
down tothe 
water and found 
numerous 
tracks made 
that morning. 
The buck had 
been down to 
water and 
was in the brush, grazing, when we dis- 
turbed him. Thinking it too late for 
others to come to water, we decided to 
go out among the open glades and risk 
finding them feeding in the grass or rest- 
ing in the edges of the timber. After 
an hour’s walk we came to an open glade 
on the north side where the buffalo 
grass was almost tall enough to conceal 
adeer. As we came out, a doe sprang 
up and vanished in the brush on the 
opposite side, too far for a shot. 

“*Taint no use,” growled Bill; “ deer 
kin see us before we see deer ; have to 
come in morning and take stand and 
wait for them to find us,” 

As he was speaking, I noticed a move- 
ment in the grass on our right and a 
gray-colored object moved slowly to- 
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ward the timber. I shot at the mov- 
ing grass. We hastened across, but in- 
stead of a deer laying before us, as we 
expected, we found a large gray wolf, 
seven feet in length. We brought his 
skin home with us. 

Bill and I said nothing of our day's 
experience and slept early. Next morn- 
ing, long before dawn, we dressed and 
silently left camp. Soon we were sta- 
tioned on the windward side of the place 
where we had seen the deer the day be- 
fore, in good range and view of the 
watering place. 

After waiting some time there was a 
light swish of dry leaves, and down to 
the water’s edge stepped three graceful 
deer. I raised my Winchester to fire, 
but Bill whispered, “ Wait, ‘taint light 

, enough yet; 
plenty of time.” 

It was a beau- 
tiful sight as the 
deer stood side 
by side to drink, 
and then grazed 
along the shore. 
Had it been 
light enough, I 
would have had 
a chance for a 
magnificent 
picture. If my 
flash -light had 
been conven- 
ient, I think I 
would have 
made an expo- 
sure at the risk 
of running all 
the deer out of 
the neighborhood. In afew minutes I 
saw the wisdom of Bill’sdelay. The deer 
raised their heads and looked toward the 
trail, and out walked another. 

“All ready- now,” whispered Bill. 
“You try the big one on the left; I'll 
take the one on the right, then we'll try 
the other two. Watch your sight now, 
one, two.” Two reports rang out and 
the two deer leaped and fell. Bill's 
second one lifted its head for a moment 
and stood still. Its delay was fatal. 
His second shot struck it squarely in 
the shoulder. At the first shot my 
second deer made a spring as if it had 
been hit also, I firing as it passed be- 
hind the brush. 

Going down and following its trail a 
short distance, we found drops of blood 
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BLACK HORSE, WAR CHIEF OF THE COMANCHES, 


gradually increasing in number as we 
followed the trail. Bill agreed to look 
for the deer if I would go to camp and 
bring the horses. As I paused at the 
edge of the plain and looked across for 
a near cut to camp,I saw four deer 
grazing less than ten yards away. I 
turned my camera and pressed the shut- 
ter spring. As it clicked I dropped it 
and seized my gun. Before they had 
moved I sent a 38-55 ball through one. 
As I shot they sped away toward the 
timber, and as they entered, about 300 
yards distant, my fifth shot brought 
down a second one. 

I found the horses grazing near camp, 
took them back with me, and soon we 
returned to camp, each leading a horse 
carrying three deer apiece. When light 
was good we hung them up on a cross- 
beam resting in the forks of two trees, 
and I made a camera exposure. 

The next day and the next passed 
without much success in finding large 
game, On our last night on Jack Lake 
Bill and I made a still hunt by night 
on its shores. We killed a black wolf 
and a large catamount. Other chances 
were presented, but we found moonlight 
shooting very uncertain and to some 
extent dangerous. 


A species of catamount is found in 
great numbers in the thick underbrush 
of the. ravines and creeks of southern 
Indian Territory. There is also an 
occasional panther, which the Indians 
call “man eater,” and a few Mexican 
lions, 

We broke camp, at the end of ten 
days, and a day’s drive across the 
southern plains brought us to the bluffs 
of Red River, to find that we had left 
our course and missed the crossing. 
After a long, rough drive we finally, 
as night came on, found a cowboy, 
who guided us to the crossing. We 
pitched our tents, and spent our last 
night on the north bank of Red River, 
where in the early morning we had fine 
goose and crane shooting. We crossed 
the river and again were in our own 
country. 

Our outing had been pleasant and the 
sport fine. We were loath to leave, but 
duties called us home. We had spent 
ten days in the finest sporting ground 
in the West. It is a country of fine, 
clear, cold, running streams, of broad 
stretches of waving plains, of vast blue * 
skies, of bright, balmy nights, of grand 
and inspiring scenery, of game of great 
variety and in great abundance. It is 
like the “happy hunting ground” of 
the red man, who soon must vanish 
from the earth, leaving his name in- 
scribed upon the roll of peoples that 
were, but are not. 
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BY THE COOK. 


HERE were three of us: captain, 
| mate and cook, I had the honor 
to be the cook. 

Our craft was the summer 
cabin cat Alsze, of the Hudson River 
type, twenty-two feet long, ten feet 
eleven beam, and with a draught of 
eighteen inches. “A mere sand-bag- 
ger,” you say. “ Yes, only a sand-bag- 
ger, but as ableas a full-rigged ship!” 

A light breeze from the southwest 
made it possible to set the cruising jib 
to advantage, as we left Stamford Har- 
bor and laid our course eastward. The 
Elsie seemed to realize what was 
before her, and “lay down” to her 
work in earnest, the “ bone in her teeth” 
growing whiter and broader as the 
breeze increased. By this time every- 
thing was snugly stowed, tender on 
deck, and we were bowling along at a 
six-knot clip. 

The wind became more or less “fluky”’ 
as the day advanced, but taking every- 
thing into consideration we made a 
fairly good run. It was mid-afternoon 
before the breakwater at New Haven 
was breasted, and so we came to the 
conclusion that the best plan would be 
to make the Thimbles and lie there 
overnight. At this point the breeze 
took a decided brace, making it neces- 
sary to shorten sail to the extent of 
our jib before we reached Branford 
Beacon, 

The harbor was full of yachts which 
had preceded us in selecting this cozy 


retreat overnight. The surrounding 
islets, with their high wooded bluffs 


rising in many places perpendicularly 
from the sea, form one of the most pic- 
turesque spots along our shores, a wel- 
come resting place, indeed, for the 
weary “white wings” which are for- 
tunate enough to be in the neigborhood 


when black night, with its various pos- 
sibilities, overtakes them. 

We had everything snugged up in 
about as short a time as it takes to tell, 
and in the course of an hour sat down 
to our first regular meal, We were 
happy. With prospects of a good day 
ahead, who could be anything else? In 
our light-heartedness we sang about 
every college song we could think of, 
and after a couple of pulls around the 
fleet, in the tender, were satisfied to 
“turn in.” 

The gentle soothing motion of the 
boat, caused by the roll from the out- 
side, and the rhythmic slapping of the 
halyards against the hollow mast, sent 
me quickly into Slumberland, from 
which beloved country I was to be 
yanked by the leg in the course of a few 
short hours. 

Between yawning and rubbing my 
eyes, I managed to pull on some clothes 
and crawl out, half awake, on deck. It 
was early morning. The sun had not 
yet taken the chill out of the still 
stiffly blowing wind. The swashing 
waves on the outer shores of our pro- 
tecting islands and the roll up through 
the channels between them, showed that 
there was an exciting run ahead, and, 
breakfast over, we stowed everything 
accordingly. Then, taking what sup- 
plies were needed from the market 
boat, we weighed anchor and ina few 
legs weathered the Outer Thimble. 
How it did roll! 

The run to New London was not 
completed until late in the afternoon, 
but when, at last, the A/sze left the Two 
Tree Channel and poked her nose north- 
ward up the harbor, that inexpressible 
something with which New London has 
always drawn us toward her filled to the 
brim our cup of happiness. 




















THE CRUISE OF THE CATBOAT “ELSIE.” 


Especially inviting did the harbor 
seem this warm August afternoon. Off 
the Pequot House lay the usual fleet of 
yachts, while a short way further up the 
monitor Jason was anchored. Soon Fort 
Trumbull was passed, and the captain 
ordered us to “stand by, ready to anchor 
and lower away.” 

While the captain and the mate fin- 
ish furling the sail and putting on the 
sail-cover and awning, I become plain 
“coquus” once more, planting myself 
upon an upturned bucket before the oil- 
stoves, over which frying pans heaped 
high with sizzling, sputtering beans and 
potatoes are sending forth an odor “fit 
for the gods"—at least so it seemed to 
three jolly, Aungry sailors. 

The run across to Fisher’s Island next 
morning, only a few miles, was accom- 
plished in a very short time, for a 
“cracking” good breeze had come up 
while we were ashore. An exciting 
brush with a large party sloop on the 
way over, in which we won out handily, 
to the great chagrin of the picnickers 
on the sloop, made the run one of inter- 





est. Close under the shore, well up 
into Hay Harbor, we dropped our 
anchor. 


Although close under the land, where 
there was not the least bit of sea, in a 
northwest squall which broke shortly 
after supper the F/sze dragged one 
anchor and had to have a second. Long 
eel-grass, in which this harbor abounds, 
was subsequently found to be responsi- 
ble for so peculiar a state of affairs. 
Not satisfied with our position, and to 
guard against the possibility of another 
squall, we towed the “é/sie over to a 
wharf near where we were anchored, 
and made fast to it. When the anchors 
came in they brought along enough eel- 
grass to fill a good-sized skiff. 

The wind shifted to the southward 
again after the squall, but was scarcely 
perceptible during the night. 

Morning came in dull and hazy, and, 
of course, we couldn’t think of starting 
for Block Island under so unfavorable 
conditions. The chances, however, were 
that it would clear up by noon, and so 
we awaited developments. By and 
by the breeze increased, blowing away 
the fog sooner than we expected. It 
was about ten when the captain ordered 
to “give her the rag.” The wind was 
piling the fog across the Connecticut 
shore in huge banks, while the warm 
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sun cut down through the mist, showing 
us the clear blue sky beyond. 

We helda northeasterly course until 
the gull-covered ledges about a mile off 
shore were cleared, and then lay down 
through the Sound along the island. 
Our jib drew well, and the £/sze was 
“hitting up” a glorious pace. With the 
hope of a possible “ strike” the bluefish 
lines were put overboard, to the entire 
satisfaction of our mate, a fisherman 
very energetic at least. 

By noon Fisher’s Island was dropped 
astern, and we were fairly started upon 
what proved to be one of the most sen- 
sational runs in our experience. 

We laid our course for the south of 
Block Island as the shortest way to the 
“Pen,” intending to lie there during 
our sojourn, then settled down for the 
long run. Now that we were well clear 
of the protection of Fisher’s Island, the 
roll of the ocean began to be felt, in- 
creasing with the freshening breeze, 
which grew stronger and stronger as the 
day advanced. The £/sze carried every- 
thing comfortably for an hour or so, 
taking the long swells easily. 

Fresher and fresher blew that south- 
west breeze, and further over lay our 
stanch little ship as she plowed her 
way onward in broad, white, sparkling 
furrows. Soon a haze dimmed the sun- 
light and grew thicker and gloomier. 
The swells turned into huge angry 
waves under the smarting lash of the 
ever-stiffening wind. They seemed to 
take delight in sweeping us from stem 
to stern. 

The haze had not diminished ; in fact, 
we were soon quite out of sight of land, 
and, much to our anxiety, the compass 
was acting queerly. Our suspicions re- 
garding its unreliability had evidently 
been well-founded. We gave it up in 
favor of instinct. And then to top all, 
a great fog-bank settled around our tiny, 
jumping, heaving cork, like a thick white 
darkness. A Bridgeport smack, whicha 
moment before passed us, faded away as 
if the sea had swallowed her up. Noth- 
ing in our little world but ourselves and 
afew hundred yards of angry, tossing 
sea. In a dense fog, with no compass 
and a blow, there’s only two things to do: 
keep your nerve, and the fog-horn at 
your mouth, and await developments. 
And we did. 

Fearing that we were a little too far 
to the south, and might run by the island 
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without seeing it, our course was shifted 
several points further east. This ma- 
noeuver, allowing the sheet to be eased, 
put us more directly in the trough of the 
sea. An hour passed. Surely the island 
ought to be pretty close aboard, but 
there was no evidence of such a fact, so 
we held on, always keeping a sharp look- 
out. The fog did not lift a particle, but 
before long the seas began to grow 
smaller, and in afew minutes we ran into 
a comparative calm. Now there could 
be only one such place in that neighbor- 
hood on a day like this. That place is 
under the lee of Block Island. Could it 
be possible that we were xorth of the 
island? A moment passed. Suddenly 
we issued from those smoky walls. Be- 
hold the island— Zo the south ! 

Well past the island we hauled on the 
wind, and shivering along under the 
puffs which kept curling down over 
the bluffs, worked our way slowly up 
the east shore. The break in the fog 
proved to be only temporary, as we had 
no sooner dropped anchor in the outer 
“Pen” than it closed in thick again and 
did not clear away until morning. 

As good fortune would have it, two 
Stamford smacks, the Sea Serpent and the 
Tid Davis, commanded by as good old 
salts as sail the seas, were in the harbor, 
a fact which rendered our stay much 
more delightful. The Serpen?’s fish-well 
was thrown open to us, with the result 
that we had fluke for supper that night. 
Did you ever taste a fluke scarcely half 
an hour out of water? 

Early next morning the £/sze slipped 
out to the fishing grounds southeast of 
the island. The wind was still from the 
southwest, strong enough to take us out 
of the “ Pen” and off the land in good 
time. Of course, the fish-lines had to 
be got ready, but inasmuch as we al- 
ways kept them in ship-shape order, 
they went overboard with little delay. 
With allour early rising, the never-weary 
fleet was out long before, and accord- 
ingly we were not at a loss to know 
where the heaviest strikes were being 
made. Down and back we went, keep- 
ing far enough from the fleet to insure 
our lines from getting fouled. The 
lobster-pot buoys were a source of dan- 
ger, too, for when an amateur gets mixed 
up with one of them, it’s generally 
“ good-bye, bluefish line.” They kept us 
dodging back and forth, but that only 
added to the excitement. Bluefish 
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seemed unwilling to run, and so in a 
short time we ran up under the shore 
in the Bay and lowered away for break- 
fast. 

The meal put us into decidedly better 
spirits and made us feel happy again, 
determined to see more of the blues be- 
fore we left the island. Meanwhile the 
Sea Serpent, which was out for flukes 
again, hove to pretty close aboard. 
In the absence of anything more excit- 
ing, the captain and myself went along- 
side the smack in our tender and offered 
her captain “the services of two able- 
bodied fishermen,” which offer was 
readily accepted. Our mate, rather dis- 
couraged with the morning’s ill luck, 
said he preferred to stay with the £/sze 
and read, an occupation which engaged 
most of his spare time. Aboard the 
fishy craft we clambered and were soon 
busy with the lines. Down along the 
shore we drifted for a mile or so, then 
hauled in the lines ; worked back again, 
and repeated the operation. But the 
flukes seemed indifferent and bit very 
poorly. We caught only forty or there- 
abouts, while enough time was spent to 
have gathered in two or three hundred. 
About the middle of the afternoon we 
went back to the £/sie, and took her to 
our old position in the “Outer Pen.” 

In the evening we were honored by 
a long visit from the captain of the Sea 
Serpent, who spun many an exciting 
yarn, smacking not only of salt but also 
of the smoke and powder of ’61. The 
weather-beaten old tar thoroughly en- 
chanted us with vivid strokes of his 
faultless brush on the canvas so familiar 
to those “that go down to theseain ships.” 
Breaking seas, icy rigging, gloomy fogs, 
furious east winds churning the sea into 
great mountains which fall crushingly 
on yonder feeble barriers, and the coast, 
strewn with the bones of many an able 
ship, victims of angry Neptune—all ap- 
pear before us in their awfulness. We 
“cannot choose but hear,” and the even- 
ing grew old before we knew it. 

The wind shifted to the northeast 
during the night, and the boats, closely 
packed in the harbor, swung athwart 
one another’s bows. About daybreak a 
crash of breaking glass followed by the 
gruff voice of a semi-awakened neigh- 
bor, who poked his head sleepily from 
his companion-way, brought us instantly 
out into the damp, dark morning. We 
found ourselves mixed up with a small 




















THE CRUISE OF THE CATBOAT “ELSIE.” 


sloop, one of whose ports had just been 
punctured by our deck spreader. Shiv- 
ering in négligé we chattered regret 
for the accident and offered to settle 
for the damage. This was politely re- 
fused. 

The ever-busy fishermen had already 
begun to work their way out of the 
harbor. We followed suit with the in- 
tention of trying the bluefish once more 
before leaving Block Island. The wind 
was very light. Slowly we crawled out 
around the breakwater and lifted sheet 
for the fishing grounds to the south. 
Everything seemed favorable enough, 
our lines were up to date this time, and 
the fleet made many strikes, but we 
couldn’t break that unmistakable “ hoo- 
doo” which hung over us. In vain did 
we imitate our successful neighbors, 
trolling and fishing at bottom, for ours 
was not to be the satisfaction of a single 
strike! The sun, advancing steadily on 
its journey, made us bethink ourselves 
of the run ahead, and a remorseful crew 
it was that turned the faithful little 
Elste Long Islandward. 

The breeze continued light, and this, 
combined with a head tide, seemed to 
glue the island to our quarter. Canvas- 
furrowed Camp Wikoff on Montauk 
Point and the seven big transports 
anchored away in under the land drifted 
by during the afternoon. What wind 
the northeast gave us finally dropped 
down. For several scorching hours 
“cat’s paws” from about every point of 
the compass, interspersed by calms, en- 
abled us to worry off a mere mile or two. 
At last when the tide turned, this very 
unsatisfactory state of affairs followed 
suit. Down around the north of Gardi- 
ner’s Island we were blessed with a 
saucy northwester, which carried the 
£ilste, every rag set, gayly across the 
bay, on past the old deserted fish fac- 
tory, its sombre outlines scarcely visible 
in the deepening twilight; past the 
lonely, twinkling light outside, and up 
into little Greenport’s harbor. 

How enchanting itall was! Thecool 
evening breeze fanned our sun-burned 
arms and faces, infusing new life within 
us. You, my fellow lover of the sea and 
its own peculiar ways—and you are 
Mother Nature’s true son—you, I say, 
know well this mystic enchantment 
which she throws around us, in her 
angry moments when thespray is dash- 
ing high, or when she smothers us with 
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her soothing kisses ! 
the landsman loses ! 

We anchored close under the break- 
water, a spot where we have passed 
many pleasant hours. The Mind had 
been feasting high—now for the Body. 
Supper seemed to fit into the course of 
events as gracefully as you please, and 
in spite of the countless light lunches 
during the day, we did it ample justice. 

The next day being Sunday we fol- 
lowed our usual custom of lying quiet 
and passively enjoying it, going to 
church in the morning together, and in 
the evening again, not necessarily to- 
gether nor necessarily alone. This day 
was a queen among days. Protected 
from the sun by the awning, bolstered 
up with pillows we sprawled out in the 
cock-pit or on deck, and reador ate, or, 
with all our faculties, drank in the 
purity of that blessed day. The spark- 
ling surface of the Bay was cut up by 
many snow - white sails, which all day 
long darted here and there like a lot of 
hounds just loosened for their daily 
romp. During the afternoon we made 
our annual tour of the Greenport ship- 
yards, which always have much of in- 
terest forus. After the evening service, 
a short stroll through the sleepy streets, 
a callor two, and another day dropped 
from our calendar, 

A reef breeze from the southwest was 
blowing on Monday and we decided to 
take advantage of it for a run to Sag 
Harbor. That the sail around Shelter 
Island is one of the most beautiful on 
the chart, no one will deny. The 
scenery is grand. \Whis way and that 
you wind, around the end of some sandy 
point or at the foot of a steep green 
bluff. Before we had fairly started, the 
wind increased .to such an extent that 
another reef was required. The seas 
under the land were not particularly 
high, but uncomfortably short. When 
we anchored in order to tie in the reef, 
the “A/sze was put through a series of 
plunges quite unique in her experience. 
Upon the rudder she would stand, and, 
quick as a wink, drop Gown on her nose 
with a bang, kicking her heels high into 
the air. With difficulty we succeeded 
in tying her down, and resumed our way 
toward Sag Harbor. Right into the 
face of all she pounded along, soaking 
us with flying sheets of spray. 

We had intended to lie at Sag Harbor 
over night and return to Greenport on 
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the morrow, but back to Greenport we 
started. Mistaking a temporary lull in 
the breeze as permanent, one reef fol- 
lowed the other, and the A7/sze ran down 
under full canvas. The winding course 
necessitated hauling on the wind before 
a mile had been covered. Then the 
need of our reefs again became evident, 
but it was growing late, and the tide 
would soon head us off, so we held on 
under full sail, and drove the little 
creature without mercy. She jumped 
and plunged and kicked and groaned, 
but we didn’t mind that so long as she 
covered the water. Another mile, and 
the course turned again to the north- 
ward. We were forced to drop the peak 
when she squared away around the turn. 
Things were getting a “leetle” bit too 
fast forcomfort. The tide was running 
strongly against us, so strongly indeed 
that the red spar buoy off one of the 
sand-bars lay so close to the water that 
we couldn’t make it out in the dusk. 
Our board, which was partly down, 
touched the bar. : I suppose that if we 
had struck much harder the suil and 
mast would have landed in some Green- 
port farmer’s backyard. 

Bluefishing in Plum Gut was reported 
to be excellent, and surely there would 
be no harm in trying for them in the 
morning. Accordingly, we made such 
preparation as was necessary, including 
the pounding into shape of a jigger 
hook, invented by the mate, which af- 
forded the captain and myself much 
merriment. We made a fairly early 
start and caught the tide almost slack 
in this famous race between Plum 
Island andthe mainland. Several boats 
were taking advantage of the tide, and 
we could see them pull in blue after 
blue. But, try as we might, our old ill- 
luck clung closely still. Not a single 
fish so much as looked our way. We 
jiggled, we trolled, and if the mate had 
had his say we would be jiggling and 
trolling still. He realized that this was 
probably his last chance for some years 
to come, and we had to drag him 
away. 

Early next morning the £észe bade 
good-bye to Greenport, and crept lazily 
out of the harbor before a light south- 
erly breeze. It was the last of the flood 
which took us through, and when the 
ebb set in the wind struggled a while for 
existence, but at last succumbed, leav- 
ing us close under one of the sandy 
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beaches which stretch along the north- 
ern coast of the island, westward from 
Plum Gut. To anchor or go back with 
the tide were the alternatives. 

After a scorching six hours the tide 
turned, but brought with it merely a 
light, erratic breeze, for which, however 
unsatisfactory, we were very grateful. 
It cut the edge off the sun’s rays, at 
least, but was not strong enough to give 
us much headway. Nevertheless, by 
taking advantage of what there was, we 
worked down opposite New Haven dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening, where, 
with threatenings of a thunder storm 
in the northeast, we were again be- 
calmed. The lightning subsided after 
a while, the storm passing to the east- 
ward. 

In due course of time up came the 
sun accompanied by another zephyr 
from the south. With prospects of a 
repetition of the preceding day, the 
wind showing no signs of taking a 
brace, we concluded to run across the 
Sound to Port Jefferson, go in on the 
flood, wait there over the ebb and then 
come out and start for Stamford. Our 
tide calculations proved correct, and so 
there was nodelayattheGut. Through 
went the A/sze, at first slowly, like a 
chip in a draining sink, then faster and 
faster until, in the middle of this rush 
of waters, the land fairly flew past. 

A quaint little village is Port Jeffer- 
son, nestled cozily on the shore at the foot 
of surrounding hills which echo contin- 
ually the rap, tap, tap of the busy caulk- 
er’s hammer. How shippy that cop- 
pery, painty odor—’tis the sweetest smell 
that a sailor knows. A background to 
all comes from the hillside’s shady 
groves, where myriads of merry locusts 
rasp out their summer song. Mid- 
summer Port Jefferson ! 

Sunken in the depth of this glory, we 
spent the last afternoon of our cruise. 
For some years previous this place had 
found no date on our calendar, and we 
were not a little anxious to see what 
changes the town had experienced since 
our last visit. But there were none. 
It was the same old sleepy village as of 
yore—and so brimful of pleasant mem- 
ories ! 

When we returned aboard the wind 
was nil, but there was yet enough of 
the ebb tide to carry us down the har- 
bor and out through the Gut into the 
Sound. Once away from the protecting 
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hills, a faint zephyr furnished a trifle 
over enough to fight the tide. With 
this we worried off a mile before the 
turn, which brought with it a real live 
southwest breeze again, the first of any 
strength in two long days. It came 
just at dusk. The narrow black strip 
of water under the land broadened and 
deepened before that sunset breeze un- 
til it reached us. Not suddenly, but 
slowly, the F/ste wakened from her 
sleep, leaning farther and farther till 
the lapping water kissed her broad 
parched deck. “Now for the jib, the 
jib,” we sang. A little farther over, 
under the increased spread of canvas, 
the Elsze tore her way along in the 
gathering darkness like a frightened, 
frothing steed. Homeward bound! 
Across Smithtown Bay she flew, pur- 
sued by the fleet south wind. Then 
darkness came. Again the treacherous 
northeast threatened us with vivid 
lightning flashes and the rumble of dis- 
tant thunder. Up came the clouds in 
inky blackness. A race with a squall! 
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As long as the south wind hoids, well 
and good, but what when the northeast 
kills it? On drives our little A/sze. She 
seems to see the squall, too! One mile 
—another and another. The red Stam- 
ford light draws nearer and nearer, but 
is yet some distance off. More blinding 
grow the flashes in the pitch-black 
heavens! Which wins? “Bend on 
both anchors to the two reserve cables! 
Clear the halyards and stand by!” 
“ Aye, aye, sir!” “Take in your jib!” 
The weakening south has almost gone! 
Have we lost? 

Minute succeeds minute; the mate 
and myself at the halyards, ready to let 
run in a twinkling ; the captain taking 
advantage of the dying breeze. Up the 
harbor we crawl. The squall seems to 
pause at the threshold; we make our 
moorings ! 

The race is won, but nothing to spare. 
Down came that squall in its full fury ; 
but we were safe at last, moored close 
under the protecting shore, and safely 
home again. 
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tent to anchor on a spot, trolling 

has its advantages. He is obliged 

to change his base of operations 
in order to keep his bait in motion, and 
he has the satisfaction of covering more 
territory. It is never a settled question 
whether the troller or the still fisher 
gets the most, and arguments fvo and 
con can be adduced ad infinitum. 

One day a fishing friend took his rod 
and strolled upon a lake pier where 
scores of anglers were fishing for perch. 
He was told they were not biting and 
that the fish declined to accept the most 
tempting bait that was offered. The 
outlook was blue; there were veterans 
in the crowd who never failed to get 
fish if they were to be had. Our friend 
concluded that rather than sit “like a 
bump on a log” with no results, he 
would walk out to the end of the pier. 
He was a tobacco-user and sought 
solace in a chew, and while doing so it 
occurred to him he might fool the fish 
with the tinfoil in which his tobacco 
was wrapped. Accordingly he twisted 
a bit of the foil on his hook, consigned 
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it to the water, and walked leisurely 
along the pier—trolling. He had not 
proceeded far before he landed a fine 
perch. He kept landing them, and 
trolled back and forth with excellent 
luck. 

It has been said it is the instinct of 
fish to prey upon a passing object, 
whether they are hungry or not. Troll- 
ing in Silver Lake once I caught a 
large pickerel upon a little “red ibis” 
fly which ‘was put on a line ten feet 
above a large spoon-hook attached to 
the end; the fly was put on to take a 
chance at a stray perch or black bass. 

Now every one knows a pickerel al- 
ways “sneaks up” on a bait from be- 
hind, and to take this fly the pickerel 
had to pass and ignore a bright and at- 
tractive spoon whirling for his benefit. 
The cause was ascertained on dissecting 
the pickerel, to procure his intestine 
for bait. His stomach was distended 
with a large hard-shelled crawfish—too 
large for his stomach. Now that pick- 
erel wasn’t hungry; he seized the fly 
because it was his instinct to prey. 

I spoke of dissecting the pickerel for 
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his intestine as bait. Know ye that the 
single intestine of a pickerel, cut into 
lengths of the little finger, is additional 
incentive for the pickerel to take a spoon, 
and, all other things being equal, the 
troller so rigged catches more fish. A 
fish tastes of his prey the instant he 
strikes it ; if by chance he strikes a me- 
tallic spoon without being hooked, and 
gets a taste only of the metal, he will 
not come again, while if the hooks are 
baited he will make another grab. This 
is fair reasoning ; pickerel gut is tough, 
elastic and bleaches up white and clean, 
and makes a tempting morsel. 

A spoon can hardly be too large for a 
pickerelor maskinonge. To be sure they 
are taken with a small spoon, but the 
large hooks that are attached to alarger 
spoon are liable to win surer and larger 
catches, 

The pickerel is a cowardly fish, and I 
have tested the differences in trolling for 
them with a long line and a short one, 
and have demonstrated that, all other 
things being equal, more pickerel are 
caught trolling with a line of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet or over than of one 
hundred feet or under. My theory of 
this is that the boat and oars are far- 
ther away from the frightened game, 
and he will attack the bait more readily. 

In trolling for black bass, the depth 
and not the length of line is the essen- 
tial thing. Seth Green, who was proba- 
bly the greatest authority on this style of 
fishing, says the most killing troll for 
black bass is with a leader of nine feet at 
least, upon the end of which is a small 
“gang ”’ of treble hooks, or rather agang 
of small treble hooks, upon which a min- 
now is so impaled as to have a zig-zag 
motion. This is secured by hooking the 
tail of the minnow with a side twist. 
These gangs can be bought of the tackle- 
makers, or the amateur can make them 
for himself. They consist of three sets 
of hooks, securely wound on double gut, 
the whole gang to be not much longer 
than the forefinger, or about the length 
of a shiner or creek chub. Sometimesa 
single hook is attached above the gang, 
which is hooked through the nose of the 
minnow. 

Frequently, in still fishing or trolling, 
the bass have a fashion of snapping at a 
minnow’s tail, as if for spite more than 
feed; when the treble hook is down near 
the tail the bass is caught, otherwise he 
escapes. I have tried this experiment 
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successfully in still fishing when the bass 
were biting in the manner last described. 
Above this rig, at distances of two feet, 
may be attached flies; if for bass alone 
I would suggest in the early season the 
“black June,” the “Governor Alvord,” 
and the “grizzly king,” or “Seth Green”; 
later on the “ Alvord,” “ Professor” and 
“Golden Doctor.” 

If perch or pickerel are also hoped 
for on the same troll,a “red ibis” may 
be added, which, while less alluring for 
bass than some other flies, is very invit- 
ing to pickerel and perch. When a min- 
now on a gang is not practicable, a small 
spinner may be substituted, in prefer- 
ence even to an artificial minnow for 
bass solely; but if pickerel are wanted, 
the artificial minnow is to be preferred. 

To my mind it is all nonsense to un- 
dertake to fish for pickerel or maski- 
nonge with fine tackle. They have 
terrible teeth and deep gullets and noth- 
ing is so appropriate for their mouths 
as big hooks that are easily extricated 
and wire leaders that their saw teeth 
cannot sever; however, that may be a 
matter of taste. A piscatorial friend 
takes the greatest delight in pickerel 
fishing (“still”) with a perch rod, single 
leader, and a perch hook. 

He offers the pickerel a large minnow 
on this rig and waits until the bait is 
well gorged, and as the pickerel moves 
off he gives his line a quick yank in the 
opposite direction, which throws his 
leader back of the mandibles of the fish, 
where the saw-like teeth in the front of 
the lower jaw cannot “snip” the leader. 
He then has the enjoyment in playing 
the fish with light tackle until landed. 

Much trolling is done without a proper 
idea of where the bait is. It takes but 
very little forward motion to draw the 
bait well to the top of the water, and it 
is seldom that trollers “sinker” down 
enough ; many oarsmen are also at fault 
in this respect, and the result is that the 
bait has been pulled through the water 
nearer the surface than the fish will 
rise for it. 

The writer invented and put in use a 
device to cover this subject of proper 
depth, and it is quite generally used in 
many lakes, particularly in trout troll- 
ing; this device is called a “spreader,” 
and consists of a V-shaped piece of 
brass spring wire about the thickness 
of an ordinary knitting needle. To its 
three separate corners are attached 
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swivels—one for the boat line, one for 
the lead line and one for the leader. 
By this contrivance one can troll any 
desired distance from the bottom, as the 
distance is regulated by the lead line. 
The lead for deep trolling requires to 
be six ounces in weight; this is the 
weight used in trolling where the depth 
varies from forty to a hundred feet. 
The “spreader” is most appropriately 
named, for it is proof against the foul- 
ing or twisting of the line, leader and 
sinker. For trolling on bass ground a 
lighter sinker and shorter lead-line may 
be used. ; 

It is wonderful how in deep-water 
troiling the fisherman can “feel” the 
bottom and tell its character. The boat 
moves along just fast enough to raise 
the lead off the bottom and the “feel” 
indicates the differences of gravel, sand, 
grass beds, or rock bottom as palpably 
as if there was not fifty or a hundred 
feet of water between the boat and bot- 
tom. 

Another plan in deep-water trolling 
for trout is to have two leaders at vary- 
ing heights from the bottom ; but this is 
complicated and bothersome, as the 
trout are seldom on differing levels and 
they can be found by commencing with 
a short lead-line and lengthening it un- 
til the fish strike. 

Lake trout, native or hybrid, are found 
in April or May in shallow water, and 
as the water warms with the advancing 
season, they work out into deeper water 
until October, when they go on shallow 
shoals or gravel beds to spawn. There 
is not much fight left in a trout thus 
trolled for in deep water, for by the 
time he is brought to the landing-net 
he has “had it out” with the six-ounce 
sinker in gravitation against the incom- 
ing line. The sinker needs to be spher- 
ical, so as best to avoid “snagging,”’ and 
it is a good idea to have the lead line of 
weaker material in case the lead gets in 
a crevice or snags upon a sunken root, 
enabling the fisherman to save his line 
and leader at the expense of his sinker. 
In this or any other trolling a plenitude 
of swivels is a good idea. 

Trolling for pickerel, pike or maski- 
nonge can be done without the spreader 
above described, by means of a long 
line and good-sized spoon with copper 
or brass wire, fairly well sinkered from 
ten to thirty feet above the bait, or at 
about three intervals within twenty-five 
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or thirty feet; this lowers the spoon 
well into the water and gives an even, 
level draught. Large gangs with live 
bait are also used effectively. 

As to color of spoons, silver for dull 
days and brass or copper for bright days 
is a good rule ; our greatest “spoon suc- 
cess” with black bass has been with 
small spoon, elliptical or minnow shaped, 
silvered outside and dead white inside. 
I have fished for bass, in company, with 
this spoon while others used a similar 
ene with red on the concave side when 
the bass would clearly show a prefer- 
ence for the white. <A feathered troll is 
of no earthly advantage in trolling for 
the pike family; a diminutive silver 
spoon is often a great catcher with 
perch. 

In trolling with a hand linea very con- 
venient thing is a home-made hand reel 
about fourteen inches long with a hand 
grasp cut in at the back, the line to be 
wound on “criss-cross” to save twisting 
or kinking. A piece of pine board, a 
saw and a jack-knife are all the essen- 
tials. The end of the line should be 
tied to the wood, so in case of snagging, 
or for other cause, it can be thrown over- 
board temporarily and recovered, where- 
as the plain line would sink. 

Never undertake to lift a fish in a 
boat by the hook. Have a landing net 
for small fish and a gaff for large ones. 
Pickerel or pike up to fifteen pounds 
weight can be lifted in readily by seiz- 
ing them just back of the head ; the fish 
will not squirm until he is pinched, and 
when you close on him you lose no time 
getting him into the boat. 

The style of trolling at Thousand 
Islands would have no charms for me. 
There it is customary to run the lines 
out each side of the boat on stout poles 
set in clamps across the gunwale, and 
the experienced oarsman detects a strike 
as soon as made. The fishers lose that 
indescribable electric thrill felt when 
the line is heldin one’sown hand. The 
merit of the first-mentioned method is 
that you are enabled to have two trolls 
out without fouling, but with the lines 
in hand and one sinkered more heavily 
than the other there is little danger of 
fouling. If trolling for bass one’s own 
rod can be used and in case two lines 
are out the rods keeps them apart suffi- 
ciently. For pickerel, pike or maski- 
nonge a hand line is far preferable. 

Another process bearing about equal 
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relation to trolling and casting, is called 
“skittering.” It consists of moving, 
generally in a boat, quietly as possible 
within casting distance of convenient 
lily pads or pools and deftly casting a 
spoon or minnow as closely to the edge 
as possible and then drawing the bait 
rapidly through the water. This is no 
pleasure for a lazy fisherman, but if one 
needs exercise it may be regarded as a 
necessitous substitute for Indian clubs. 
The speed given to the spoon in the air 
with the purchase afforded by an elastic 
rod is something terrific, and woe to the 
unlucky obstacle in its course. This 
leads to a thought on casting not apro- 
pos to this chapter, but jotted down to 
avoid the chance of losing it. 

Strength or untrained muscle is a 
most unfortunate possession in the art 
of casting. There is hardly a limit to 
the skill that can be and is attained, 
and there is scarcely an individual act 
that can so much represent grace and 
poetry of motion. No set rules for 
casting can be printed. The art has to 
come to one by practice and, beyond the 
ordinary limit, it amounts to a “ gift” ; 
it certainly amounts to a “gift” when 
the expert fly-caster can move along the 
irregular edges of a stream and drop 
his flies upon the water, now with a 
broad spread across stream, now land- 
ing in an inviting nook, now half way 
behind a root, stump or stone, now 
within less than a yard ahead of the 
last “rise,” and now making a spiral in 
the air overhead to dry the flies, or get 
around a clump or possibly over a rail 
fence, and then to return the flies to the 
water without waste of time or territory. 
Those who are gifted in fly-casting at- 
tain this stage—one that cannot be 
reached by ever so much practice un- 
accompanied by the gift. 

The first thing for a novice to learn 
is that putting his line gently and prop- 
erly upon the water is necessarily the 
fast half of an effort. The preliminary 
work comes first in getting the line in 
proper shape behind, or sometimes 
aside, of the caster, or, in other words, 
for every front cast there must be a rear 
cast ; constant practice and patience are 
necessary to become a good fly-caster. 
Adopt the rule of substituting deftness 
for force. The best commencement for 
the absolute novice is to begin with as 
much line as he can control and make 
side-casts, 7. ¢., from left to right and 
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right to left; get so that he can lay out 
twenty to thirty feet of line and in any 
desired direction, then try the same 
overhand, taking pains not to make the 
forward cast until the line has almost 
straightened behind ready for the re- 
turn, otherwise he will snap off his flies 
or find the line falling about his shoul- 
ders. The ordinary good cast is sixty- 
five to seventy feet, but experts nearly 
double that. Less depends upon the rod 
than the handling of it, and the unsuc- 
cessful caster may be sure he is at fault 
for not getting into the “knack ” and not 
attribute it to his rod. Fly-casting can- 
not be hurried, and the more deliberate 
the wielder the better the cast. 

The student of fly casting has many 
things to.tax his patience; he is deprived 
of many opportunities to cast by im- 
pediments behind him, and sometimes 
he ventures a trial only to be rewarded 
by having his hooks and leaders en- 
tangled in shrubbery or undergrowth he 
thought to escape. One of the advanced 
tricks of the art isto get his cast into the 
air and back on the water where the 
space behind him is limited; this is one 
of the drawbacks of bank fishing. On 
open water, in a boat, one can have full 
swing. . 

A very funny thing occurred to a fish- 
ing friend on an inland lake, who was 
casting from a boat. The bass were in- 
shore and were taking the fly freely. 
The boat was well out and our friend, 
who had more “get there” than grace, 
was sending his flies with fifty or sixty 
feet of line inshore, with a long over- 
hand sweep, waiting long enough for his 
cast to straighten behind him. Sud- 
denly he had an unexpected surprise, 
for in making the forward motion his rod 
bent more than double and doubled the 
caster in a heap in the boat. 

A three-pound bass had taken the fly 
on the back cast and the effect can be 
imagined. The unexpected check on 
the forward motion, the bass skittering 
ten or twelve feet along the surface, had 
about the same effect as when a man 
gets down stairs and miscalculates the 
bottom step. The rod (7 ozs.) was home- 
made of iron wood, and stood a test in 
this transaction that endeared it to the 
owner ever afterward. Strangely enough 
the fish failed to take the opportunity 
afforded in the subsequent slacking of 
the line, and my friend pulled himself 
together and landed his prey in due time. 
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A “GENTLEMAN RIDER." 


BY KENT WARF.ELD. 


ond day of 

the open-air 

Horse Show, 
and even the 
Blue Grass State 
could not have 
shown finer 
horses than were 
on the track that 
day. Every seat 
on the “grand 
stand” seemed to be occupied, yet the 
man at the entrance was still selling 
tickets. Down near the front railing 
was a group that was conspicuous for 
more reasons than its position. “The 
Mason House always held the handsom- 
est set of people in the neighborhood,” 
so the gossips said, and the present 
owners seemed to be proving it true. 

They were accustomed to being be- 
fore the world, and yet to be uncon- 
scious of its observation ; and they were 
excitedly watching the track now. 

To some present the scene was so 
new that it absorbed their entire atten- 
tion It was worth more than the usual 
careless glance bestowed upon a 
ceremonious assemblage to see these 
“queens of the drawing room” as if 
off on “a lark,” very much as the right 
sort of boy feels at a circus, 

Perhaps this sensation was accentu- 
ated by the fact that the “grand stand” 
was so constructed that each tier of 
spectators actually had their feet on the 
very broad step on which were seated 


|" was the sec- 





the next row of people below them. 
Next year, the managers said, they 
would have regular benches; but, for 
the matter of that, people who were too 
delicate to sit up without something to 
lean against, ought to stay at home any- 
way. To be sure, this arrangement is 
one calculated tomake @ man very miser- 
able ; he does not know what to do with 
his feet, and if he bends forward to 
speak to anyone he is almost sure to 
knock against the hat of the person im- 
mediately in front. 

“ All part of the day’s fun,” said Miss 
Grantham, “so don’t say ‘ Beg pardon’ 
to me any more, Mr. Rainsford. I’m 
not apologizing to Mr. Bradley, and I 
have nearly made him lose his balance 
off the end of this bench seven times.” 

Bradley murmured something about 
his early training having taught him to 
forgive “until seventy times seven,” as 
he picked up his own hat and the young 
lady’s fan, and the little velvet bag 
from which she had just taken her 
opera glasses. 

Miss Grantham’s gaze was directed 
across the field to the stables. 

“There comes Mr. Mason, driving 
his pair of bays himself. Let me see— 
what is this?” 

Miss Grantham referred to her pro- 
gramme, but, its intricacies being un- 
fathomable, she appealed to the young 
man next her before being at all sure 
that this exhibit was of coach horses, 

“Coach horses. Why does not he 
drive all four of them?” 
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* Because,” explained Bradley, * there 
are not any other fours here to compete 
with them.” 

Slowly, rapidly, and slowly again, 
before the judges’ stand, walked and 
trotted the four well-matched pairs ; 
but each time that Mason's hackneys 
passed there was such vigorous clapping 
as showed the popular verdict. 

What spring and elasticity of move- 
ment they have—what strength and 
scarcely restrained energy! Giving 
their heads that quick, impatient toss, 
they step as if spurning the ground— 
the earth a mere ball, a plaything, that 
they push back as they spring onward. 

One feels almost that, with a leap 
upward, striking fire from their hoofs, 
they could dash into space, emulating 
that wondrous pair once driven by 
Phaeton. 

Stuart Mason whistled for one of his 
grooms, gave him the reins and sprang 
out. “Tired of the performance,” he 
said, as he joined his party on the 
“stand.” He was greeted by an out- 
burst of enthusiasm from all of the 
young ladies at once. ‘“ What beauties 
they are'” “Oh, Mr. Mason, of course 
vou will win!” 

‘““Yes, we haven’t come here to be 
beaten, have we, Mrs. Mason?” So 
happy and excited are they as to en- 
tirely forget the presence of others 
equally anxious to win, some of whom 
cast dark and lowering glances at this 
outspoken party of young people. 

Soon Mason was called, and went 
down to see the blue ribbon fastened on 
his handsome pair, and to bow in re- 
sponse to the applause. 

“You go through with this every year, 
do you not, Mrs. Mason? and I sup- 
pose you always win,” said the dignified 
Rainsford, with another ‘* Beg pardon,” 
as his arm touched the broad wings in 
Miss Grantham’s hat. 

“Yes, Mr. Mason likes to have his 
horses on the ‘home track,’ as he calls 
it; but he does not always win. There 
are plenty here quite as good as some 
of his, I am sure.” 

Rainsford had not made up his mind 
about his beautiful hostess, though he 
had studied her closely during the three 
or four days he had been her guest. 
Now he leaned over again to say, ‘* Why 
don’t you have Mason run for Congress, 
Mrs. Mason? You could make the way 
clear for him, I know.” 
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Just then Miss Grantham, never satis- 
fied with the attention of one man, 
claimed that of all within hearing by 
exclaiming, “‘ How Mrs. Mason can sit 
here so coolly, I don’t see, and think of 
what is to come. I should think you 
would be ready to fly away with excite- 
went when Mr. Mason takes those 
jumps!” 

Mrs. Mason smiled, and Bradley an- 
swered for her, ‘What Mrs. Mason is 
thinking is that she would like to be 
doing it, too. And she could do it every 
bit as well, / believe. You ought tosee 
them out together on a hunt. Shetakes 
everything that Stuart does.” 

“That is because Mr. Mason vill then 
only take the fences he knows to be 
perfectly safe for my horse,” said Mrs. 
Mason, adding demurely, “for fear of 
hurting our feelings— Robin’s’ and 
mine.” 

“Oh, if you are such a good rider 
yourself, of course it makes some differ- 
ence; but I know | would be perfectly 
miserable,” insisted Miss Grantham, 
and all the men wished she were a man, 
to be summarily silenced. 

“Wait till you see how easily he does 
it; it is no more for him than riding in 
a slow walk is to the rest of us, and | 
may as well become accustomed to it, 
though I must confess—” Mrs. Mason 
paused, and for the first time the per- 
sistent Miss Grantham showed some 
confusion, and hastened to say : 

“Oh, of course I don’t mean that there 
could be any real danger in just these 
little jumps, and with his own horse and 
all that.”’ 

And Mrs. Mason answered, “ Yes, I 
go into mental training for that belief 
before every race.” 

It was quite customary for men to 
adore Mrs. Mason, and those who knew 
her best felt now a vague uneasiness as 
to her future. Stuart Mason was “a 
good enough fellow,” they said, “ but 
would he prove strong enough to over- 
come his one weakness, or would he 
yield to it, and so render unhappy a 
woman whose great gift it was to rouse 
in every man a desire to champion her 
cause, and to save from destruction the 
present insistent belief she held in the 
preponderance of the good in human 
nature. There was about her a dainti- 
ness of refinement that with much grace 
of bearing impressed every one, even 
those who were not capable of recog-- 
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nizing the exact nature of the charm. 
Old Captain Morgan never forgot to 
soften his rough speech before her. “ It 
is Una and the Lion,” said Stuart when 
the old soldier choked back some of his 
most ferocious expletives in her pres- 
ence. 

Now, as she sat there turning the pro- 
gramme over and over in her hand, she 
idly glanced at it and read these words, 
“Gentlemen Riders.” Swiftly and 
vividly they brought to her mind the 
first time she had seen Stuart Mason. 
She was in New York then—six—seven 
years ago; and at the Horse Show the 
name oftenest heard was that of the 
young Southerner, the most daring 
horseman New York had ever seen. 

She had looked down at him from her 
box and wonderedif he could do any- 
thing else but ride. She knew two or 
three men who rode very well and cared 
a great deal about horses, but’ they 
cared for nothing else. 

As for Mason, when his glance had 
been directed to her, he found himself 
wondering—so he told her later on— 
whether she would have just that pose 
in the saddle; whether those small 
wrists had strength enough to hold a 
horse, and did that cool, direct glance 
mean nerve ? 

Mason had often been heard to say 
that he had never cared for girls. 
“They are all silly,” he said, “ and horses 
have ever so much more sense.” Now 
when a man talks like that his friends 
whistle softly and stand by to see him 
very hard hit. They saw it, and fur- 
thermore Stuart cared not who witnessed 
his downfall. Then followed weeks and 
months of the hardest work Mason ever 
did in his life. But he did it as he had 
always overcome heavy odds and ob- 
stacles in “the field” he knew best. 
He never swerved from his course, he 
rode straight and true, he feared no 
rival, and in the end he won Nell Mor- 
ton. 

Briefly now Nell’s mind reviewed these 
scenes, scenes from the days when there 
was no faintest shadow of annoyance. 
Then came the memory of that hour 
when, from some unnatural excitement 
in Stuart's manner, there had come to 
her a far-off perception of all that the 
future might hold for her. “If I should 
ever cease to believe in you and in your 
strength of purpose, I would die!” she 
had exclaimed. Her perfect horror had 
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amused Stuart intensely ; he laughed at 
her about it for hours ; told her she was 
a little Puritan and knew nothing of the 
world, And she had said: “I know 
there are men who do not overcome a 
too great temptation of that sort, and 
who make those who love theth unhappy, 
but I never intended to marry one of 
them.” Then he laughed at her still 
more, led her to a mirror to see whata 
perfectly “shocking” expression she 
had, and when she still looked grieved 
beyond measure, he asked if she really 
supposed she had married an unreliable 
boy, and comforted her as best he could. 
But Nell was no patient Griselda; her 
spirit was strong and her standards 
high. 

Seated there among her friends this 
undercurrent of reverie was beating 
through her brain. Just then she was 
conscious of a man’s voice near her, say- 
ing: “Oh, Azs word’s all right; there 
will be no trickery with Mason; he’s 
as honorable as they make ’em. He's 
got but one fault.””. “Hush!” some one 
said, and there was an awkward silence 
behind her. Why could she not check 
her quickening pulse! Why not live 
only on the surface as other women do! 
She felt that she must at once banish all 
gloomy thought, and that, after all, she 
had much to make her happy! Only 
that morning asthey were starting, some 
one said: “ Have you got your mascot 
with you, Mason?” And he, turning 
quickly, took his wife’s hand to help her 
to the box seat of the coach, saying, “I 
have. I'm all right when Nell honors 
me.” She had demurred, saying that 
she had arranged for Mary Dudley to 
sit there. ; 

“Well, Miss Mary can’t do it, and that’s 
all there is about it. She must go on 
the next seat with Rainsford, whether 
she wants to or not.” And he handed 
his wife up, and was in his place beside 
her before she could prevent. 

As they swept down the drive and 
through the gateway, he said : 

“This is something /zke, isn’t it, Nell? 
You’ve had me driving a lot of tiresome 
women around here for a week, and now 
I am going tohave my reward! But let 
me tell you something ; don’t you ever 
ride in this thing unless I’m driving 
these horses. I don’t believe that Vic- 
tor is to be trusted a bit. I think I'll 
sellhim. Don’t you like it, Nell?” “You 
know I do,” she had answered. ‘Don’t 
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I always tell you that I am _ never 
happier than when I am out with 
you?” He looked so pleased that she 
had continued: “And you know how 
I hate to be badly driven. Don’t 
let that Mr. Alston attempt it again, 
please.” 

Here Neli was suddenly called back 
to the show and her surroundings. It 
was Miss Grantham’s voice. 

“Mrs. Mason, please make Mr. Rains- 
ford stop telling me all wrong about the 
horses! /s that a park saddle-horse 
that old man ison overthere? He says 
the only difference is the saddle.” 

Mr. Rainsford is rebuked with sever- 
ity, Mrs. Mason threatening him with a 
plough-horse to ride next day, since he 
knows no difference. 

But when all Miss Grantham’s ques- 
tions have been answered, again Nell’s 
inner vision wanders back. How happy 
Stuart had looked over her bright talk 
that morning! Bending toward her he 
said: “ Why aren’t you always this nice 
to me, Nell?” “Am I not?” sheanswered. 
“Ttry tobe.” The perfect gravity of her 
reply had offended him. He shrugged 
his shoulders, said something under his 
breath to the effect that she was hard 
to please, and gave his whip so quick a 
flirt over the leaders’ heads that it took 
all his skill‘to bring them down again. 
Rainsford, sitting behind, had seen the 
shrug and manner, and said to himself 
for the hundredth time in three days 
that it would do him a world of good to 
give Mason a good shaking and a better 
thrashing for not being worthy of such 
a wife. By the time Mason got hs 
horses settled down to a proper gait, his 
wrath had vanished—nothing like a 
good healthy pull on the muscles to 
steady a man. He turned to his wife 
and complimented her in roundest terms 
as being the only woman he ever saw 
whom it was a pleasure to drive; who 
could keep cool, and who “knew any- 
thing about a horse anyway.” 

These little broken memories came 
and went, and fascinated her. Perfect 
happiness was so nearly hers that the 
one shadow falling upon it seemed all 
the darker. 

“My dear Nell, I never knew you to 
be absent-minded before; you did not 
half hear what I said then,” said Mary 
Dudley. 

“Yes, I did. You said you intended 
to bet on Mr. Bradley’s black instead of 
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‘Ranger,’ but, let me tell you, you had 
better choose any other color in the 
field. Black horses may be able to trot 
and run, but I never saw one that was 
much of a jumper.” 

“That's a theory of Mrs. Mason's,” 

said Bradley; “ but he’ll do, Miss Mary, 
and that young brother of mine knows 
how to ride him, too.” 
_ Now the jumping has begun. “ How 
do you feel now, Bradley ?” asked Rains- 
ford; ‘*Mason’s sorrel behaves as if he 
thought he had a free field and nothing 
to fear.” 

“ Oh, that's all right,” answered Brad- 
ley ; “if you would all obey the judges 
and stop ‘ going on’ so, and that Morgan- 
town band would cease its deafening din, 
my horse would do better. He is ac- 
customed to the silence of a bachelor 
establishment, you know.” 

“Poor ‘ Black Hawk,’ nobody to give 
him sugar,” said Miss Grantham, pa- 
thetically. 

“And poor Bradley, nobody to give 
him taffy,” added, in moving tones, a 
frivolous and impertinent youth. 

Miss Grantham, looking off into the 
sky, remarked that “the silence of a 
bachelor establishment, or of any other 
solitary confinement, would be a very 
good thing for those who knew not how 
to use the liberty of speech.” 

Whereupon the youth vowed a sol- 
emn vow that his diet should be bread 
and water, and his raiment sackcloth 
and ashes forever, unless she would for- 
give him. 

These two were in a perpetual state 
of warfare, which was checked for the 
moment now by Mrs. Mason. 

“Stop quarreling; you are forget- 
ting to applaud, and I wish to point out 
to you the fact that ‘Ranger’ enjoys 
noise and excitement. I believe he 
would feel the silence if nobody ap- 
plauded him.” 

But “ Ranger” has plenty of applause; 
he jumps as if he loved it. Stuart is so 
sure of him, and of himself, that even 
Miss Grantham gives only a soft sigh of 
pleasure ; there can be no danger in a 
thing accomplished with such ease! 
But the jumps are made higher; bar 
after bar is placed on them. ‘ Don’t 
let them do it,” said Miss Grantham ; 
“don’t let them make those fences any 
higher!” 

There are one or two horses’ so close 
to Mason’s that the judges are them- 
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selves excited and uncertain, Everyone 
feels a thrill over the last trial ; most of 
the horses seem frenzied ; Mason’s con- 
trol of his sorrel is marvelous; he 
glances triumphantly toward his wife as 
he waits his turn. And Nell feels not 
one quiver of anxiety ; she does not 
understand it. From high up on the 
benches behind her she hears an old 
gentleman say: “ Well, Mason is crazy 
to let them force him to that; he can’t 
make it!” But Mrs. Mason knows he 
can. She leans forward and makes her 
own little private signal to him, which 
he returns. -Rainsford, seeing it, is still 
further puzzled. 

“T say, Mrs. Mason, you are the cool- 
est one here,” said Bradley. ‘‘ You have 
seen ‘Ranger’ take that high fence on 
Red Clay Hill often enough to know 
what he cando.” 

“Oh, yes, he can do it; and I cannot 
imagine what you are all in such a state 
about. I wish they would go on and 
have it over.” 

In a few moments it is all over; the 
Morgantown band is clashing, banging 
and hammering, and Stuart, flushed with 
victory, is in their midst. 

“You've got the pluckiest wife in the 
world,” said an old friend. ‘ 

“Oh, do bring that dear horse up here 
where we can pat him,” said Miss 
Grantham. 

“Ranger” passed close in front of the 
stand. Stuart whistled a quick little 
military call; the sorrel stood still and 
looked about, moving his ears sensi- 
tively; then, lifting his right foot, he 
pawed the ground ina way to delight 
all feminine beholders. 

““Oh, what a dear he is, what a love ! 
Miss Grantham said; but Bradley 
thought it a pity to waste so much en- 
thusiasm on a horse, and so many adjec- 
tives. 

Later in the afternoon, when nearly 
the whole programme had been carried 
out, the judges announced that there 
would be another exhibition of jump- 
ing. 

“What horses?” asked Mrs. Mason. 

“ Grafton’s ‘ Whitefoot’ is to be one of 
them,” some one said. 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Mrs, Mason, “I 
heard Mr. Mason say this morning that 
‘Whitefoot’ was one of the worst-tem- 
pered animals he ever saw, and that sev- 
—_ of the jockeys had refused to ride 
ner,” 
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“Perhaps she is not so bad,” said 
Bradley. 

“Where is Stuart ?”” Mrs. Mason sud- 
denly asked him. 

“T saw him over at the stables just 


now,” Miss Grantham said. Bradley 
had not answered her. 
Nell at once became anxious. “I 


wish you would tell him I want to see 
him, Mr. Bradley ; I want him to come 
here.” 

Bradley obeyed, but with faint hope 
of success in his errand. 

Grafton’s “ Whitefoot” was known to 
be a wonderful jumper when she would 
take a fence at all, and her owner, wish- 
ing to sell her, was making every effort 
to have her power exhibited; but the 
jockeys shook their heads; the mare was 
known to have injured two men already. 

There was one man who could do it 
if he would. 

When Grafton first asked Mason to 
try “Whitefoot” for him, Stuart refused, 
but laughingly; his blood was up and he 
was not averse to putting his skill to the 
test, but athought of Nell’s face clouded 
by anxiety checked him. Grafton, see- 
ing the mood he was in, quickly collected 
around him a few friends who soon 
began excitedly to give opinions for and 
against ‘‘ Whitefoot’s” ability to make 
the jump claimed to be so easily within 
her limit. Grafton was Mason’s neigh- 
bor, and was stoutly upheld by him in 
the assertions he made. 

“What's the good of saying it?” said 
a man,a stranger, whom Grafton had 
thought of as a possible purchaser. 
“You can’t prove it, as it seems no- 
body’s going to risk their necks trying 
to make her.” 

“There’s no risk for a man that knows 
how,” said Grafton. 

“If she can do what you say,” said 
the other, “I'll buy her before the sun’s 
down.” 

“Then you'll double your money in a 
month,” asserted Grafton. “She'll do 
it, and more, if Mr. Mason here will ride 
her and show these cowardly jockeys of 
ours a thing or two.” 

He drew Mason aside from the group 
and continued to represent the thing as 
a mere nothing for so experienced a 
rider. He explained fully, too, how 
much the sale meant to him. He was 
in “the tightest kind of a place;” the 
money would set him square for the 
present. This was the clinching argu- 
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ment. Mason felt himself equal to man- 
aging ‘“ Whitefoot,” but perhaps would 
not have yielded so readily if his genu- 
inely kindly and sympathetic nature had 
not been enlisted. It seemed a simple 
thing to do, to help a neighbor out of a 
present difficulty. 

Bradley had come upon them just as 
Grafton was saying, “ And it’s all a mis- 
take about any defect in her sight. I 
tell you she is all right, and can do it 
every time, if you make her feel you 
are on her! Why, you saw her clear 
that fence twice, as you passed yester- 
day, and with my heaviest man on 
her.” Bradley had joined them. He 
did not like Grafton; he liked ‘* White- 
foot” less, and considered one as little 
to be trusted as the other. “Stuart’s 
done enough to-day; don’t you think 
so, Mr. Grafton? They worked him 
hard that last time; better get him to 
try ‘ Whitefoot’ to-morrow.” But Stuart 
insisted that he never felt in better con- 
dition. All Bradley’s arguments failed, 
even a veiled allusion to Mrs. Mason. 

“Don’t you say a word to her,” said 
Mason; ‘“‘then she won’t have time to 
be uneasy.” 

Sent now by Mrs. Mason, Bradley 
searched for Stuart, and found him al- 
ready in the saddle. He delivered ite 
message. 

“ Did you tell her?” 

“He.” 

“Does she suspect?” 

“T think she does.” , 

“Come on, Mason,’ urged Grafton; 
“my saddle is as good as yours; those 
stirrups are all right ; come oz.” 

“Tell Nell I would have come if I 
could,” said Stuart, as ‘“ Whitefoot”’ 
rushed off across the field. 

On the stand there was another wave 
of excitement as “ Whitefoot”” appeared, 
surging about and showing an inclina- 
tion to charge everything before her. 

Nell had half risen. Seeing her gen- 
uine alarm, those around her became 
silent. 

“Stuart must not ride that horse; go 
and stop him—tell him I am ill, tell 
him anything ! Where is Mr. Bradley?” 

“Could this be the same woman,” 
thought Rainsford, as he pushed his 
way to the railing to spring over. 

Meanwhile there were the usual cheer- 
ing speeches made on every side. The 
same old gentleman from the highest 
bench above, exclaimed, *“ Well, I think 
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Mason 7s crazy to ride that horse.” 
thought Mason had more ‘ /orse-sense, 
said another ; “that’s the most vicious 
brute I ever saw.” 

Nell did not hear this; she heard 
nothing. She sat as if under a spell— 
a terrible dream. 

Rainsford found that Mason had 
yielded to his groom’s pleading, that he 
would not trust any but his own stir- 
rups and stirrup-leathers, and the man 
had galloped off on “ Ranger” to bring 
them. 

The judges, not understanding the 
delay, were ringing the bell, and the 
marshals were calling “ Time.” ‘White- 
foot’ was feeling the impatience of the 
crowd, and Stuart decided that he was 
perhaps only losing control over her. 
He gave the signal of ‘ Ready,” and 
came down on the first jump with a 
rush that was startling. 

“ Whitefoot ” refused it, making a tre- 
mendous sideways lunge just as she 
reached it. Twice she refused it. 
Stuart, in a fury, put her at it the 
third time, with a force that was ter- 
rific, and seemed perfectly reckless to 
the lookers on. 

Over went “ Whitefoot,” “like a bird” 
indeed. To those on the ground it 
seemed as if she nad jumped half as 
high again 1s need be. “Whitefoot”’ shiv- 
ered, but there was no time to stop; 
over the second she went, but nervously, 
and with a sidelong glance. 

Never had such jumping been seen 
on that track. The crowd refused to be 
silenced, the shouting increased. 

Close by the side of the third jump 
stood alittle child ; his interest was not 
in the horses—had he not just been 
given a toy balloon, and must he not at 
once try its whistle! The'sound so en- 
chanted him that he turned to call his 
mother's attention to it. The string 
that held the balloon slipped from his 
hand, and the deep red ball floated off. 
With a cry of distress he darted under 
the single bar separating the field from 
the track, to recapture it. 

Just as“ Whitefoot ” rose to the third 
jump the gleaming, fiery ball crossed 
her vision, and close at the right side 
sounded a woman’s piercing scream. 
The mare’s head was turned to the 
left with that same peculiar sidelong 
glance. 

It was all over in a moment. The 
child was not hurt, for some one had in- 
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stantly caught him; but “ Whitefoot,” 
with her forefeet in the air, had made a 
plunge away from the sound—the stir- 
rup-leather on that side had broken. 
The mare had fallen heavily, Stuart un- 
_der her, and in her plunging to recover, 
her white foot had struck him, and he 
lay motionless. 

Nell never knew how she made her 
way through the crowd; she was on 
the track, and old Dr. Turner, holding 
her hand, was forcing a way for her. 

They were carrying Stuart through 
the little door under the judges’ stand, 
and, following sedately, stepped the sor- 
rel—“Ranger. ’ The groom had dropped 
the rein to fly to carry his master, and 
“Ranger” hadtrottedafter him and now, 
with downcast head, walked behind the 
little group. They were taking Stuart 
to asmall tent that stood near, when he 
revived and told them to put him 
down. 

‘Leave me out in the air, I tell you. 
I won’t be shut in like a dog in a ken- 
nel! Where is Nell?” 

** Here I am,” said Nell. 

They put him down on the other side 
of the tent, where a few wagons made 
a sheltered corner, screened trom the 
crowd beyond. Stuart told the doctors 
that he felt he was “ done for,” but that 
while his head was clear they must let 
it remain so, and let him talk while he 
could. He said Grafton had deceived 
him as to the mare’s eyesight ; that he 
knew after the first jump that her sight 
was defective, and made up his mind to 
get off of her and tell Grafton why as 
soon as he had finished the three. 

After the surgeons had finished their 
examination, and he could speak again, 
Stuart said, “Come here, Nell, I want to 
talk to you. I am sorrier for you, dear, 
than I am formyself. Maybe it is bet- 
ter for me to go while I know that you 
love me. I know it, Nell. I saw your 
white face and your lovely eyesas I put 
the mare out for the first jump.” 

There was no one near but their 
trusted oid doctor—the surgeons had 
withdrawn for a hasty consultation. 
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“ Now, listen to me first; then you can 
say. that little verse you always say for 
me. I don’t want you to stay on at 
Brampton. Sell all the horses—Bradley 
will attend to all that for you—and 
I say, Nell, don’t you go back with 
that Victor. Don’t drive with him 
any more.” 

“T} never, zever will except when you 
are with me, Stuart—as you must be 
soon again! Don’t tire yourself, dear, 
telling me all these things. I will a/- 
ways do just as you say.” 

“The doctor is doing all he can for 
me, and I must tell you.” 

The two surgeons had returned, and 
were then doing what they could. 

“Now, that will do,” said Stuart. 
2 Listen, Nell ; sell everything you don’t 
want. As to ‘Ranger ’—but do what- 
ever you think best—look at him!” 

The horse was standing at the en- 
trance of the small inclosed space, ner- 
vously pricking his ears, and giving a 





that was followed by an only half-sup- 
pressed groan from the other side of the 
wagons, where the big Irish groom sat, 
with his face buried in his hands. 

“And I can’t bear to think of your rid- 
ing without me; don’t take any more 
fences, Nell; I can’t bear to think about 
it.” 

“T never, zever will,” 
sionately. 

Presently he said, ‘“‘ What you’d better 
do is to go to Europe; you know we 
planned it for next year. 7hink how we 
planned it all, together. 

“ But I’ve had more than my share; 
I’ve had you! If there were more time 
—but you know how sorry I am when J 
disappoint you! And there is no ex- 
cuse! But except for shat, Nell, our life 
has been heaven !” 

And so, with a last glance upward at 
his beautiful saint, Stuart Mason, the 
“Gentleman Rider,” closed his eyes 
amid the rattling of wagons and the 
neighing of horses, as the awed crowd 
prepared to leave the scene so lately 
full of the sounds of life and pleasure. 


said Nell, pas- 
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tions to wheelmen, and the sto- 

ries of the Coast Range, the foot- 

hill valleys, the warm southlands 
of Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, have 
often been told in verse and prose. The 
great San Joaquin Valley, however, has 
received little or no attention from tour- 
ists, although at some seasons of the year 
its charm is unsurpassed. 

Late autumn, winter and spring are 
the times to see the San Joaquin Valley 
at its best, when the air is clear and the 
lofty Sierras fill the whole eastern hori- 
zon. Sometimes in winter snow lies on 
both the Coast Range and the Sierra 
chains, sixty miles apart from rim to 
rim of the wide valley, and the wheel- 
man, riding along avenues of golden- 
fruited orange trees, looks both east and 
west, through cloudless Italian skies, 
upon vast, gleaming battlements, rose- 
red at sunrise and sunset, pale and shin- 
ing under the full moon, white and cold 
all day with the whiteness of Alps or 
Pyrenees. At such times, the broad, 
level expanses of orchards, vineyards, 
fields, farms and_ wild-flower-haunted 
wastes seem to lie in a land enchanted. 

But it takes time to conquer the San 
Joaquin, excellent though the wheeling 
is, especially after the first autumnal 
showers. Two hundred miles from San 
Francisco hardly carried one to the 
heart of the valley ; a thousand miles of 
travel can easily be used in circling the 
round to Bakersfield and along the foot- 
hills on either side of the valley axis, 
visiting the most fruitful of the colonies. 


“tions cw offers many attrac- 
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Then, too, there is much to see at vari- 
ous places along the route, and excur- 
sions can be made into the foothills, 
and with few exceptions the roads are 
fairly good. 

Many wheelmen go from San Fran- 
cisco to Stockton by boat, and spend a 
day or two in that busy little manufac- 
turing town. The broad sloughs or 
bayous of blue water, the islands and 
tree-shaded levees, the orchards and 
gardens, are all attractive to the stran- 
ger. Outside of the city one learns soon 
that the black, heavy adobe soils offer 
superb wheeling , for they are hard, free 
from dust and smooth. Even a cattle 
trail can be followed with great rapidity 
through a wide field in this adobe soil. 

But really one finds in California that 
people wheel anywhere. A ditch-tender 
of my acquaintance in the Sierra foot- 
hills is accustomed to ride, often at full 
speed, along a foot-wide cattle path 
upon the bank of the ditch. The bank 
itself is narrow and overgrown with 
bushes. On one side it always descends 
five to twenty feet to the swift, deep 
current; on the other side it sometimes 
looks down on the tops of pine forests, 
or on jagged rocks a hundred feet be- 
low. Down in the valley irrigation 
ditches overgrown with sunflowers, tea- 
zels and willows, nearly always have an 
excellent though narrow pathway on 
top of their bank, which constitutes the 
best short cut across lots from town to 
town, sometimes saving half the dis- 
tance. A drove of half-wild black Berk- 
shires may start up with sudden grunt- 
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ings from under the oaks or from the 
edges of the scanty rivers, and so meet 
the luckless wheelman full tilt on his 
narrow trail. Worse than this, a sharp- 
horned, aggressive steer may take it 
into his head to investigate the intruder, 
and if he happens to have a point of 
vantage where irrigation ditches divide 
or cross, or where the trail dives under 
a barbed-wire fence, the wheelman will 
possibly have an adventure worth the 
telling. Time was when the whole San 
Joaquin Valley was one vast range for 
Spanish cattle, and no man was safe un- 
less he was on horseback. 





San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Merced, 
Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare and 
Kern—these are the eight imperial 


counties that fill the great valley. Even 
the smallest is large, equal in size to 
some of the lesser States of the Union, 
while one or two contain upwards of 
five million acres. As a whole, these 
counties are but thinly populated, and 
are still in the pioneer stage, but there 
are centers of horticultural development 
so full of active life and so attractive 
to every visitor that they are worth as 
long a journey to see as are the famous 
fruit and vine districts of France or 
Spain. One of these is Fresno, where 
the raisin industry can best be studied. 

In the town, and scattered through 
this portion of the valley, are immense 
raisin- packing, fruit- drying, canning 
and wine-making establishments. 
Eight million pounds of dried fruit, 
eight million more pounds of fresh fruit, 
eight million gallons of wine and 
brandy, sixty million pounds of raisins 
—such, in round numbers, are some of 
the astonishing statistics of horticultural 
Fresno, which, twenty-five years ago, 
was a sandy desert where wheat did not 
grow. Now the district has a thousand 
miles of irrigation ditches capable of 
irrigating half a million or more acres. 

Out from this prosperous town, 
in the heart of the San Joaquin, one 
wheels towards the mountains or to- 
wards the colonies and the  low- 
lands. Let us turn eastward to Fanch- 
er Creek, through a _ smiling land 
overflowing every autumn with such 
fruitage as all of Europe cannot sur- 
pass. The broad, hard road is crowded 
with teams hauling late fruit to the can- 
neries, grapes to. the canneries, new- 
made raisins to the packers. All along 
the roadside lie waste and unnoticed 
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grape clusters ; the vineyards and or- 
chards are open and unfenced. From 
olive avenues hang the dark, shining 
berries, and drop to the footpaths to be 
crushed by the wheel. A little farther 
are avenues of white Adriatic figs, for 
half a mile or so, and the ground is red 
and green with the fruit. Over and 
over again one passes tall palm trees, 
some the dates, some the beautiful des- 
ert palm, so common in Southern Cali- 
fornia. There are olive groves, too, and 
nurseries, where half a million or more 
of young olive trees stand close to- 
gether. There are deciduous orchards 
of pear, plum, peach, prune, almond and 
apricot, with leafage swiftly growing 
golden and scarlet. There are lemon 
trees, and, more attractive to most per- 
sons than anything else, there are ave- 
nues and orchards of oranges, increasing 
in numbers as one rises to the foothills 
of the Sierras.’ Pomegranate hedges, 
too, illuminate the scene with their 
glistening globes of red and purple. 
Japanese persimmons, one occasionally 
sees, bending nearly to the ground with 
tomato-shaped or pointed fruits of bril- 
liant, waxen orange, 

Between these manifold orchards and 
home acres lie the broad vineyards, 
occupying the greater part of the land. 
By the very roadside one sees a purple- 
hued stream several feet wide, the waste 
from a huge winery, going down to 
the rivers and the sea. The musky 
breath of crushed grapes fills the air for 
miles, mingling with the smell of olives, 
of fig leaves, of orange boughs, and 
of avenues of slate-hued eucalypts. 
Among the semi-tropical growths are 
clumps of pines, Deodar cedars, anau- 
carias and sequoias, swiftly becoming 
splendid trees to give the valley fame 
centuries hence. Long, yellowing lines 
of great Lombardy poplars planted by 
the pioneers extend across the plain. 
Many of the farms are planned and 
carried on upon an exceedingly gener- 
ous scale. It is a land where there is 
enough of everything, and something 
to spare besides. Tenfold its present 
population could live in comfort upon 
the products of its rich soil. 

Abundant irrigation is the secret of 
the prosperity of this region. Hun- 
dreds of miles of ditches form a net- 
work across the country. The main 
canals are like rivers, and they divide 
and subdivide until the whole land is 
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under their influence, either by seepage 
or by direct application of water to the 
surface. Indeed, the temptation of the 
horticulturist is to use too much water 
and so lower the quality of his products. 
In many cases crop after crop is taken 
from the soil to the extent of at least 
two, and with alfalfa four or five crops 
a year. As the story is told to stran- 
gers, a man who has a Fresno alfalfa 
field and tries to stack the hay in the 
field will need to rent an additional 
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to one and a half tons of raisins per 
acre. The profits range from $20 to $50 
per acre, according to yield and prices. 
Raisin making on a large scale has 
built brick blocks and laid the founda- 
tions of fortunes, but it is most inter- 
esting on the average scale, as practiced 
in the colonies where only ten or twenty 
acres belong to each family. 

One can go on and on along these 
pleasant roads and lanes to the Sierra 
foothills, and thence, ascending by sun- 
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piece of ground, for the stack will more 
than cover the original tract. 

Raisin making has become perhaps 
the greatest single industry of the 
Fresno region. Irrigation is seldom or 
never needed for vines, and the grapes 
are better without it, often containing 
25 per cent. of sugar by saccharometer 
test when ready for picking. The dis- 
trict ships about 75,000,000 pounds of 
raisins annually, which represents about 
250,000,000 pounds of fresh grapes. It 
costs from $25 to $50 per acre to grow 
the grapes, gather them and cure them 
into raisins, and the yield is from one 


ny, sheltered valleys, as far as the sea- 
son permits. But the trip, if extended 
beyond an altitude of 3,000 feet, must be 
made in summer. The roads are no 
more difficult than those to the Yosem- 
ite, and carry one into the finest parts 
of the high Sierras, and to the sequoia 
groves that have no equals elsewhere. 
Thievish lumbermen are encroaching 
upon the Government forest reserva- 
tions, and unless punished by the au- 
thorities are likely to cestroy some of 
the largest trees of this rare species, 
Sequoia gigantea, left in the world. 
Sequoia lumber is being brought down 
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A FLOCK OF 7,000 SHEEP—‘** WHILE IN THE GROWING TWILIGHT.” 


the flume and sold in the market at 
Madera. 

The southern sequoia groves of the 
Sierras can perhaps best be reached by 
a wheelman from Visalia or Porterville, 
but this, as I have said, is a summer, 
not a winter, journey. Every one who 
visits California, however, should see 
the Sierra forests at some point, partly 
because of their wonderful beauty, part- 
ly in order to better understand the 
need of forest reservations and of prop- 
erly enforced laws to protect the forests. 

But the valleys, in the time of fruit- 
age and harvest, have their own especial 
charm, and every wheelman in the San 
Joaquin will acknowledge its witchery. 


In Stanislaus, Fresno, Tulare, Kern, 
and Merced, one finds the large ranches 
on every hand. Here the industry is 
wheat-raising, on a scale which is not 
surpassed anywhere in the United 
States. One property of 112,000 acres 
is now being sold in subdivisions. In 
the season one can sometimes see five 
or six of the great harvesters, such as 
the one illustrated, circling slowly and 
cutting twenty-six feet in each swath, 
around a ten-thousand-acre field. Each 
machine cuts, threshes and sacks the 
golden grain, at the rate of seventy-five 
acres a day. It takes thirty horses to 
draw such a harvester. Some farmers 
still use header wagons and stationary 





“SIT TAKES THIRTY HORSES TO DRAW SUCH A HARVESTER.” (2, 593.) 
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threshers—great, clumsy, powerful, out- 
door machines driven by steam, throb- 
bing with dust and heat under the sul- 
try summer skies of the San Joaquin. 

One can wheel out into the harvest 
fields in the adobe soils by taking a 
“dead furrow,” or the hard, unplowed 
headland next toa fence. On the sandy 
soils, wheeling in the fields is next to 
impossible. Vast stretches of the San 
Joaquin, however, contain alkali salts, 
which, though invaluable when not 
in excess, are sometimes so abundant 
as to greatly injure or prevent vege- 
tation. Such soils are usually of es- 
pecial excellence for wheeling. A path 
on heavy black alkali soil 1s smooth, 
solid, spongy, free from dust, and slight- 
ly damp, even in midsummer ; it forms 
a natural race-track. When there is no 
pathway, such areas are either barren 
or hard, or else covered with short, turf- 
like “alkali grass,” over which the wheel 
can speed rapidly. Hummock, hog- 
wallow and hard-pan soils offer serious 
disadvantages, and the red slate soils of 
the foothills are extremely dusty. All 
the black soils, whether alkaline or not, 
give excellent going, not only on the 
roads and sidepaths, but often across 
lots. The heat of the semi-tropic sun 
bakes and hardens the whole surface, 
and the trade winds sweep almost free 
from dust, every trail, and often the 
highways, Sometimes the sand-stretches 
are made passable by a coating of straw 
which has been matted down by passing 
wagons. Thesand one finds is very sel- 
dom loose like sea sand; it is rather a 
sandy loam, with some surface crust, 
and if not too much cut up by teams, 
can be managed. Local inquiry will 
enable a wheelman to avoid the worst 
stretches of sand, and cling as closely as 
possible to the harder soils. 

One finds in the San Joaquin types 
and illustrations of many sorts of out- 
door life. I have already spoken of the 
large wheat farms such as once existed 
in all parts of California, but which have 
often been divided into lesser tracts and 
used for orchards, vineyards, nurseries, 
gardens, town sites, and similar pur- 
poses. One also finds the pastoral age 
represented. Sometimes in alfalfa fields 
so large that the fences are merely dark 
lines on the horizon, are herds of fine 
Durhams and Herefords being fatted 
for market ; sometimes one sees a thou- 
sand head of horses and colts in a love- 
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ly lowland region of willows and water 
grasses. Sometimes, too, the wheel- 
man, climbing late in the afternoon one 
of the ridges marking the division be- 
tween watercourses such as the Stanis- 
laus and the Merced, wiil observe, far 
off in the unfenced, rolling plain, bands 
of sheep, red-shirted shepherds and 
frisking collies, converging from the 
rim cf the horizon toward a group of 
tents, a rude corral, a solitary white oak. 
Slowly they come together until in some 
cases four or five thousand sheep are 
swept into one bleating mass, white in 
the growing twilight. Crack goes a 
rifle away at the edge of the flock, where 
asheep herder has tried to shoot a coyote 
which was lying almost concealed in a 
hollow beneath the dry grass, hoping to 
pick up alamb. The fulvous brown fox 
of the West slips scatheless up the low 
ridge, gleams against the twilight sky, 
sends back a mocking cry and returns 
into his wilderness. 

If you want an experience, wheel up 
to the tents, through the lines of sheep 
that pass into their brush-built corrals, 
and take pot-luck with the shepherds. 
They are good-natured enough, nor do 
they live at all badly, but there is no 
poetry about their business. All night 
long the shrill, monotonous noise of the 
sheep ebbs and flows, and the soft pat- 
ter of their moving feet keeps a stranger 
awake. The stolid Mexican and Portu- 
guese herders sleep like pebbles on a 
beach. 

All about the plain where the sheep 
have been, and far beyond, are little, 
moving gray dots. Ride closer, and you 
see that each one is a huge “ jack rab- 
bit,” or California hare. The bands of 
sheep have disturbed them, and they 
are on the move, too. If one could take 
a census of the jack rabbits on this one 
sheep range, it would go far into the 
thousands. The farmers of a single 
county have killed 20,000 rabbits by 
“drives” in only one summer, and have 
poisoned and shot as many more, 

It is a land of wild fowl and small 
game, so wide and uncultivated are the 
river bottoms, so extensive the marshes 
and lowlands, and so vast the great 
pastoral districts. From November to 
March the plains often seem white 
with wild geese. The watercourses and 
swamps swarm with teal, spoonbill, 
widgeon and mallard, not to mention 
the long-billed gentry so dear to the 
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heart of a sportsman. The wheelman, 
to whom the roads of the upper San 
Joaquin prove easy all winter (since 
there is no snow anda very slight rain- 
fall), is able to reach many villages dis- 
tant from the railroads, where unspoiled 
hunting remains—such hunting as the 
men of a generation ago were permitted 
to enjoy. The jack rabbits cannot be 
called game, according to the Califor- 
nian view, but they afford excellent 
practice. As for quail, the round-tufted 
quail of the valley, they abound in the 
river-edges and foothills of the whole 
San Joaquin country. 

Visalia, the present east-side terminus 
of the new Valley Railroad, is an oasis 
of wonderful beauty. Imagine an oak 
forest islanded in gray plains, near the 
mountains, under deep blue skies. This 
forest, in pioneer days, must have been 
nearly fifteen miles square, watered by 
many beautiful streams, glowing with 
wild flowers, green with perpetual grass, 
the chosen home of deer, elk and bear. 
Some of the oaks remain, in groves of 
from fifty to two hundred and fifty acres, 
pastured down to turf and full of cattle, 
horses, sheep and hogs. The old oak- 
openings and many more recent clear- 
ings are occupied with famous orchards, 
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fields and gardens. Asone wheels along 
the well-kept roads of this part of Tu- 
lare, the whole land is glowing with 
color, scarcely less in winter than in 
midsummer. White asclepias, golden 
sunflowers and other composite, purple- 
bordered daturas, willows, poplars, bam- 
boos, palms, cedars of Lebanon—native 
plants and exotics mingle without law 
or license ; and some of the finest oaks 
in America, trees a hundred feet high 
with trunks that girth twenty and even 
twenty-five feet, give their own strength 
and predominance to the landscape. 

In these rich lands of the San Joaquin 
one sometimes finds deserted orchards 
or vineyards run wild, open. to animals, 
wild or domestic, and to every passer- 
by. Sad places these, for they tell of 
loss and failure. There the weeds ~row 
as high as a man’s head; the soil has 
long lain unplowed, yet the grapes are 
as sweet and as beautiful as in the care- 
fully tended vineyards, though smaller 
and less abundant. The tramps camp- 
ing in the cottonwoods carry off a few ; 
emigrants with white-canvased wagons 
slowly moving northward to Oregon, or 
southward to Arizona, pause, and, gath- 
ering basketfuls, spread them in the sun 
to dry, and camp to wait till their wild 
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raisins are ready to pack away. Seldom 
indeed does any one raise an objection, 
for this is still a land of much freedom 
and generous impulses. 

South of the town of Tulare lies one 
of the experiment stations, established 
in California under the Hatch Law by 
the University of California, It has col- 
lections of hundreds of varieties of 
grapes and fruits, it has introduced 
many useful cultures to the valley, and 
its chief problem is the reclamation of 
strong alkali soils. Visitors from all 
parts of the world, and experts from 
the agricultural bureaus of Austria, 
Italy, Russia and other countries deeply 
interested in the alkali question, have 
been here on many occasions. Every 
wheelman who passes through Tulare 
should visit this experiment station. 

The heart of Kern, inthe rich Bakers- 
field district, is such another vast ex- 
panse of well- watered lands as the 
Fresno region, but its development has 
been later. In time, no part of the 
valley will present more charming rural 
pictures of peace and prosperity, or more 
highly cultivated colonies. There, as 
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elsewhere in the San Joaquin, the pas- 
toral and the agricultural exist side by 
side with modern intensive horticulture. 
The land is too vast to be conquered ex- 
cept by degrees. It is an inland empire 
into which a few thousand men have 
gone to break the way for millions. 
Such, indeed, is the valley as a whole. 
Man has taken possession; and in a few 
places a fresh, bold, young civilization 
is established. For the most part, how- 
ever, the valley is like the valley of the 
Euphrates when the Accadian tribes, 
descending into its fertile expanses, 
began to make cities there. Years of 
toil must be spent here, and at last the 
fame of the gardens and cities of the 
well-watered San Joaquin will go to the 
ends of the earth. Now, in the days of 
its beginnings, when even orchard-hid- 
den Fresno is less than a quarter of a 
century old, the observant tourist wheel- 
ing through its roads and villages sees 
in its wastes and crudenesses the hidden 
promise of imperial futures. More than 
the valley of the Rio Grande, or the 
Arizonian Colorado, this land of the 
San Joaquin is like another Assyria. 


FOR FIDDLERS. 


BY GEORGE V. TRIPLETT. 


of this paper, it is proper to re- 

mark at the beginning that there 

are fiddlers and fiddlers : one kind 
that: has to do with concord of sweet 
sounds, the other confined to the most 
silent class of the sub-kingdom of verte- 
brates. It is of the latter that I write 
—scientifically described as J/cetalurus 
punctatus, or Ictalurus furcatus, popu- 
larly known as the blue cat, the white 
cat, etc., though not even of remote 
kinship to Felts domesttcata. 

The suggestive title herein given him 
is the one by which he is commonly 
recognized along the lower Ohio River, 
provided he has not outgrown such 
whimsical nomenclature; for only dur- 
ing the early period of his adolescence 
is the cat a fiddler. When he ap- 
proaches the age of maturity the fiddler 
becomes a cat. 

With this much by way of preface, we 
may now consider when, where and how 
to catch a fiddler, and, incidentally, how 


es anyone be misled by the title 


to serve him; for a true angler should 
be as proficient in the last-named art as 
the first. 

As to the season, we will select a crisp 
morning in mid September. The great 
volume of chocolate-colored water that 
filled the broad Ohio in the spring flood- 
time has long since swept on to join the 
Gulf Stream. Instead, we have an in- 
viting expanse of green and blue, almost 
as clear as crystal and as smooth as pol- 
ished glass. To the east a ledge of 
boulders is just visible, jutting far out 
into the stream, and here the skip-jacks 
and gars are having a merry chase after 
minnows. To the north lies a low, 
willow-fringed island, along whose front 
a broad esplanade of white sand shelves 
intothe water. Westwarda gentle ripple 
midstream outlines the lurking back- 
bone of Mussel Bar, while further on a 
black ribbon along the river’s edge 
marks the deep-water abutments 
known as “ The Rocks.” : 

We point the prow of our skiff 
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straight toward Mussel Bar, and are 
soon anchored over a spot where the 
channel has cut a sweeping groove 
across its upper corner. This is a favor- 
ite feeding-ground for fiddlers, which 
find an abundance of food along the 
gravelly, shell-strewn bottom. 

As to bait and tackle: Although vo- 
racious, relishing anything from a rusty 
nail-head to a watch-spring, the fiddler 
is, like all the piscine tribe, at times ca- 
pricious. To-day he may prefer mus- 
sels, liver or beef-heart, small minnows 
or common angle-worms. If this were 
a mere numerical undertaking, then 
ordinary handlines, with flat sinkers to 
prevent rolling, and a half dozen hooks 
strung along on short snoods, about a 
foot apart, would meet all requirements. 

To divest the sport of its plebeian 
aspects, however, let us choose a multi- 
plying reel, an eight-ounce rod, a fine sea- 
grass line, a sinker just heavy enough 
to remain stationary, and a couple of 
small, sharp hooks. With such tackle 
you can land any fiddler that swims, 
while if you happen to hook a four or 
five-pound cat, as is apt to be the case 
some time during the morning, you may 
enjoy sucha fight as only the gamest 
black bass can equal. In fact, weight 
for weight, /cfal/urus punctatus yields to 
Micropterus dolmicu in no essential point 
of pugnacity. 

He is a fish of exceptionally clean, 
symmetrical outlines, and has a most em- 
barrassing habit of suddenly doubling 
in his course, now darting straight for- 
ward with startling swiftness, then in a 
flash turning about and making off in 
the reverse direction, or diving for the 
bottom, then shooting to the surface like 
an arrow, and like as not making a bee- 
line for his starting point, leaving a 
swirl of slack line in his wake. 

I recall particularly the somewhat ex- 
citing experiences connected with land- 
ing a ten-pound cat with bass-tackle, 
off the wharf, one season, as well as 
some other occasions when I was not so 
successful. What is known as the “ Mis- 
sissippi cat” often reaches a weight ex- 
ceeding one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Coming back to our fiddlers, having 
adjusted a worm on each hook, I cast 
out into the current, seeking such depth 
as the exigencies require, six or eight 
feet being generally satisfactory. As 
my line becomes taut and begins to 
vibrate under the caresses of the cur- 
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rent, there is a nervous jerk, the pliant 
tip of the rod nods in response, and with 
a slight “twist of the wrist” I strike. 
He is a typical fiddler, ten inches long, 
but as he has hardly reached the fight- 
ing age, is soon reeled in and strung, 
his dripping, spotted sides glistening in 
the morning sunshine like those of a 
trout. I cast again, and this time a 
tweive-inch victim is reeled in. Then 
comes a venturesome little fellow, too 
small for use, and he is magnanimously 
returned to his playground. Next a 
ten-inch strike, then a larger one, then 
perhaps a reckless chub, and so on, until 
a sudden tightening of my line and a 
quick dip of the rod show that I have at 
last succeeded in getting a fight on my 
hands. 

The reel fairly sings as fifty feet of 
line cuts across the channel toward 
deep water. Then the tension suddenly 
ceases and I reel in the slack until the 
line tightens again, and I am compelled 
to give my adversary more play in a 
new direction. After ten minutes of 
such manoeuvring I land him, snapping 
and struggling, and find that he is a 
handsome specimen of /ctalurus puncta- 
‘us, tipping the scales at five pounds. 

Thus the early morning wears away 
until we hoist anchor at breakfast time, 
and leisurely pull back to the wharf. 
Trailing in the skiff’s wake are fifty 
fiddlers, the joint achievement of the 
morning’s outing—a good, though by: 
no means phenomenal, catch for a pro- 
pitious season, 

Having caught our fiddler, the next 
question is how to cook and serve him? 
This is, perhaps, easier asked than an- 
swered, Like catching him, there is 
much of it in the “knack.” 

First kill him. Remove the viscera 
and fins. Just below the gills make an 
incision. Souse him for a moment in 
water heated to the boiling point. Then 
suspend him from a convenient hook, 
and with a pair of pincers grasp the 
skin about the incision and remove it. 
Behead him and lay him away for a 
time on ice. 

Have your skillet sizzling hot. Put 
into it a tablespoonful of lard and a 
rasher of bacon. Next, your fish, and 
brown nicely on both sides, adding a 
few pinches of sifted meal and a sus- 
picion of salt and pepper. Place on a 
large, heated dish, garnished with a 
fringe of parsley, and serve. 
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T was Friday, and we three had al- 
most persuaded ourselves that we 
were wretchedly overworked and in 

need of a change of air, scene and occu- 
patien—for a day. The recuperative ef- 
fect of even half a day back of a gun 
double discounts all your tonics and 
cordials, An opportune telegram settled 
the matter. It was from our old chum, 
the sporting Sheriff, and it read: “ Come. 
High boat to-day, 107.” 

We boarded the last afternoon train 
for Port Elizabeth, a bit of a village 
spread over some acres of Jersey sand. 
Its redeeming features are the “ Sports- 
men’s Villa” and the rail grounds to 
which we were bound. 

These latter, a dense tangle of reedy 
marsh, accessible to push-boats only at 
high tide, and stretching away between 
the Maurice River, of ostreal fame, and 
Manumuskin Creek, are reputed to be 
among the best on the Atlantic border. 
They fairly swarm with rail and reed 
birds—but these delicious little flying 


butter-pats are a side issue on this trip. 
Four species of rail are shot here. The 
first-comer on the annual flight is the 
common rail (/orzana carolina); in a 
few days scattered individuals of the 
red rail mera virgintanus) and blue 
rail (Gallinula galeata) arrive ; then the 
king rail (Kadlus elegans) appears, to 
give dignity to the crowd, and as the 
weeks fly on toward November, these 
swamps become a veritable cosmopoli- 
tan rail pile, the like of which I have 
never shot over. 

Your Maurice River “pusher,” also, 
and his boat deserve aword. The iight 
push-boat affords about the ricketiest 
foothold known to man, comparable to 
the roof of a freight-car on a curve in 
icy weather. And the gunner must, per- 
force, stand in it. Sitting or kneeling, 
the tall reeds obstruct the sight. When 
the seeds and broken fragments of the 
reeds cover the rounded bottom and are 
trodden into a pasty mass, just imagine 
the stability! The pusher is a marvel 
of skill. His labor is severe, for he must 
take his boat, by main strength of arm 
and pole, through, or often over, the 
dense bending reeds, call out the flush- 
ing birds for his gunner, mark the dead, 
and be ready to throw himself headlong 
into the marsh if a bird perversely flies 
back. 

“ Mark, back!” A splash; a clear field; 
a shot; and he clambers, dripping, back 
into the boat. What is more, he has 
marked your bird, if—but of course 
you’ve hit him. The skill of these men 
in marking and recovering dead and 
wounded birds is nothing short of mar- 
velous. The gunner sees a monotonous 
uniform expanse of millions of nodding, 
bowing, waving reeds. Even the sense 
of general direction is often confused 
for him, and he cannot tell, for the life 
of him, where he entered the marsh or 
by what route to get out of it. Yet 
every stalk in this jungle has, for the 
pusher, a separate individuality, and 
he will guide the boat unerringly to the 
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kill, often saying as he nears the spot, 
touching a tall reed with his pushing- 
pole: “ You’ll find him at ‘the foot of 
this one.” “This one” is just like its 
neighbor, just like all its neighbors ; 
but you'll find your bird there, floating 
on the tide. Your pusher enters into 
the spirit of the thing with enthusiasm; 
he is as eager to be “high boat ” as you 
are. He possesses an unswerving 
fidelity to his duty, an unfailing good 
humor and an unquenchable thirst. 
Verily, he earns every cent of his three 
dollars a day. I take off my hat to him. 
I salute him.. 

“ P’t-Liz’b’th !” yells the brakeman in 
the most approved railway patois. 
Weighted down with guns, ammunition 
and grip, we leave the car and enter the 
dilapidated and paintless ’bus and go 
squeaking down the sandy street, ac- 
companied at a dog-trot by a procession 
of small boys, passing highly entertain- 
ing criticisms on the “‘city sports.” 

But here, at last, is the Sportsmen’s 
Villa, nestling among towering maples; 
a sportsmen’s Valhalla, in very truth. 
The Sheriff bids us a hearty welcome as 
we tumble out of the ’bus, and tells us 
in a breath that the tide is at 9:30 the 
next morning, and is expected to be a 
good one, owing to prevailing easterly 
winds, and that he has arranged every- 
thing for our comfort, even to engaging 
the boats and pushers. A sphere looms 
up on the piazza: the northern hemi- 
sphere is a vast expanse of snowy linen; 
the southern, buff crash, longitudinally 
bifurcated. They meet in an enormous 
equator. It is mine host, the rotund 
Doctor, who has long since forsworn 
the mixing of pill and betaken himself 
unto the mixing of potion. He takes us 
to his hospitable bosom —- metaphor- 
ically; we eat the food of epicures, 
sleep the sleep of the just and right- 
eous, and rejoice to be alive. 

Saturday dawns in a dense fog, pro- 
phetic of “clear heat upon herbs,” sun- 
burn to come, and a temperature too 
high for the best shooting. There is 
much bustle and hustle on the piazza as 
the time approaches, the pushers meet- 
ing their gunners, and every one of 
them swearing by the stone tomahawk 
of Nimrod that he'll bring in high boat. 
Buckets of ice are brought forth, heavy 
wooden buckets with covers, and in the 
ice lie sundry bottles of beer—I have 
already alluded to the pushers’ thirst. 
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Mine host, panting and oozing, is ubiqui- 
tous, giving the final touches and urging 
haste. Off we drive to the wharf, by 
courtesy so called, where the youth and 
beauty of the village are aligned to 
cheer thestart. The daily “tide” isthe 
one daily event of their quief existence. 
There is much bailing and wiping of 
boats, much wiping, too, of brows, much 
friendly banter, and we are off. 

A few hundred yards of rowing brings 
my boat out of the open water of the 
creek far into one of the narrow lanes 
that traverse the marsh in a _ wide- 
meshed network, the main pathways of 
the tide. Here we lie a while, waiting 
for tide enough to get into the push. 
At last my Jerseyman rises, scans the 
marsh, and exchanges oars for his 
twenty-foot pushing-pole. 

“Guess you can get ready now, sir; 
and look out for stumps,” says he. 

Now the work begins. I stand in 
the bow, left leg advanced and right 
far back, gun in readiness and boxes of 
shells before me on a thwart. It is 
killing to the tense tendons of the legs 
as the boat slides over the reeds with 
uneasy wabble, responding to every 
movement of the skillfully plied pole as 
a ship responds to her helm. 

“ Mark, right!” The boat stops as by 
magic. I whirl to right and see a little 
brown bird rise above the reeds in 
queer, fluffy, owl-like flight. With sui- 
cidal care he inspects the ground he 
flies over and acts as if he were merely 
possessed of a blasé annoyance at being 
flushed, and didn’t care how soon he 
was dropped. Poor little fellow! He 
flies so helplessly, so flabbily, that I pity 
him. But I am not here for pity nor 
yet for zs health; he drops. The 
pusher so extravagantly complimeuts 
the easy shot that I am all but persuaded 
it was difficult. 

Now to find him. The pusher goes 
yards away from where I think the bird 
fell; but there he is, sitting on the 
water, winged. Just as our fingers are 
on him, he isn’t there. A kick of little 
feet, a swirl, and—/ium fuit. How 
he can swim and dive so superlatively 
well without webbed feet is a mystery. 

Keep perfectly still; the cunning lit- 
tlediver must breathe. “There he is ;” 
and I vainly strive to see a sharp bill 
protruding from the water ; at least my 
pusher says itis. A quick swipe of the 
bird net proves his point, and off we go 
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again. The tide comes in slowly, the 
heat is intense, and the birds slow to 
rise under the adverse conditions. I see 
them scamper off on the water in all di- 
rections, fairly running upon the sur- 
face,dodging in and out among the reeds 
with serpentine agility. They run as 
though unimpeded by the tangle, find- 
ing a footing on submerged or broken 
reeds, or else propelling themselves by 
a vigorous push of their limber toes just 
where the standing reeds emerge from 
the water. It is exasperating to the 
gunner to see them wiggle off to safe 
retreats, but one cannot help admiring 
the graceful swiftness of their escape. 
If they would only rely on this trick ex- 
clusively, how safe they would be! But 
as the tide rises they place a fatal re- 
liance in wings. 

“Say, sir; don’t you think we could 
take a drink to better luck ?” 

“Of course I think so, if you do.” 

I really pity the poor fellow, almost 
exhausted with the labor, flushed and 
dripping. The cool beer seems to re- 
fresh him; and after a brief rest he re- 
sumes his pole and I my position, which 
is telling severely on the leg muscles. 
Any considerate gunner, furthermore, 
is able, by judiciously throwing weight 
forward, to carry the boat over many a 
hard place. It helps the pusher wonder- 
fully, and he is always grateful ; but it 
adds to the leg strain. 

Up jumps arail. I do not give him 
time enough, and we pick up a pulpy 
mass of blood and feathers. However, 
he counts. Out of the tall reeds now 
and into a little patch of more open 
water dotted with lily pads. Two birds 
flush before the boat straight away. 
One drops to each barrel. I throw out 
the empty shells as the boat turns to re- 
trieve and two more go to rightand left 
at right angles to the boat. I hastily 
jam two cartridges into the chambers 
and execute another double. It is the 
only difficult shot of the day, and my 
man breaks into profuse compliments. 

It seems to be part of the business to 
“spread it on thick.” But the most re- 
markable thing about it is that all four 
birds are found by this marvel of quick 
and accurate vision. Then, in hearty 
accord with the sentiments of the Caro- 
lina executives, he eagerly exclaims: 
“ We must drink to that shot, sir.” 

His thirst assuaged, away we voyage, 
this time to a portion of the marsh that 
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clearly shows a very recent geologic 
subsidence, for gaunt, dead cedars lift 
their skeleton arms above the tide, often 
crowned with the rude nests of the os- 
prey. “Mark, left!” A puff of feathers 
floats off on the breeze; the boat swings 
swiftly to pick up. What happened? I 
am kneeling on the bottom in several 
positions at once, grabbing the gunwale, 
and my pusher is picking himself splut- 
tering out of the marsh. It was only a 
submerged stump, and they are legion 
here. An extra pair of “sea-legs” 
would be a blessing now, for those ten- 
dons are suffering under the prolonged 
strain. 

“Mark, hold!” I do not shoot, anda 
rival pusher, invisible to me, but seen 
by mine from his higher position, re- 
ceives a stern rebuke for lowering his 
pole while gathering a kill. 

“Don’t ye know no better, Dave? 
Goll dern ye, d’ye want to get yer man 
shot ?” 

It is unwritten law that the pole must 
always be kept in sight to avoid acci- 
dents, for the marsh is alive with boats 
and they cross and recross each other’s 
trails continually. A bird rises with 
a much more businesslike flight, and 
when picked up proves to be a handsome 
specimen of the red rail, the only one 
killed thatday. The tide is at its height 
and the fun is fast and furious. The 
firing is like that of a skirmish line. -A 
few minutes more, and the marsh lies 
quiet under the blazing sun. The tide 
has begun to ebb and not a bird will 
rise on an ebbing tide. Curious instinct, 
and I have never heard an explanation 
even attempted. 

Half an hour sees a merry, red-hot 
crowd at the wharf again, comparing 
notes. Iam not high boat, but forty- 
two rail do not make a bad string, espe- 
cially as I have a couple of dozen reed 
birds picked off extra. But they don’t 
count for high boat, however much they 
may count on the broiler. Happy, too, 
as clams at high tide were our respect- 
ive wives. Bless them! I forgot to say 
we had brought them along, and I beg 
their pardon. Mine exhibits, with much 
pride, a bunch of half a dozen rail and 
a few “ reedies,” her own killing and her 
first. 

“Did you shoot ’em on the wing, 
Nip?” 

But she haughtily replies: “ I-refuse 
to be interviewed.” 
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“MARK, HOLD!” (4. 600.) 
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THE GOLF CLUBS OF LONG ISLAND, 


BEYOND THE CITY LIMITS. 


BY CHARLES TURNER. 


HEN the great ice-cap, which ends 
W now with the everlasting snows 
that feed the glaciers of Alaska, 

set out on its mighty trail south- 

ward, over the great Northwest, and 
covered with its gripping hood the 
Adirondacks and the Valley of the 
Hudson, it met its Canute in the warm 
waters swirling out of the Caribbean 
Sea, northward and eastward by Sandy 
Hook. Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther! was their behest, and the pon- 
derous march of its central glacier was 
stayed. Laden with the spoil which it 
had wrenched and filed off a thousand 
peaks, submerged beneath its giant 
mantle, it crumbled into the semi-tropi- 
cal sea, and deposited, through centuries, 


in the ocean’s boson, its freight of frag- 
mentary rocks, until by slow degrees 
was built up from beneath the sea, the 
hundred miles of breakwater, which, to- 
day, wecall Long Island. The Atlantic, 
robbed of its aforetime sea-line on the 
coast of Connecticut, lashed and tumbled 
in its fury against this new encroach- 
ment, and ground its outlying compo- 
nents into minute fragments. The 
storms and tides, in their everlasting see- 
saw, cast up the resulting impalpable 
grit. Thewinds blewit inland with every 
blast, and thus, slowly and surely, cov- 
ered the rugged outlines with silvery 
dunes; and the giant playground was 
ready in time for the needs of the giant 
city, to which it now ministers, 
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THE GOLF CLUBS 


Nature did her work to perfection, 
and except where Long Island is given 
up to the market gardener and truck 
farmer, it is a playground of unequaled 
possibilities. 

The winding horn and baying hound 
make merry music after sly Reynard 
among the sloping pastures of Cedar- 
hurst and Meadowbrook, rivaling the 
far-famed dumpling hills of Melton 
Mowbray and Belvoir. Theclick of the 
polo-stick and the wild rush of the native 
bronco are heard and seen far and 
wide over the flats of Hempstead, out- 
rivaling Hurlingham and equaling the 
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waft hither and thither in the safe protec- 
tion of its bulwark against the raging 
Atlantic. Sportsmen after the higher 
game find in the wilder haunts of re- 
mote Montauk the seclusion their 
quarry demands, The summer girl, 
the summer hotel, and the family cot- 
tage dot its margins with evidences of 
happiness and prosperity that cheer the 
heart to look upon; and to crown its tri- 
umphs it is, without exception, the ideal 
spot of the United States to delight the 
heart of the golfer. Did claimants for 
links, each perfect in its conditions and 
environment, come “not single spies 
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native heaths of the home of polo on its 
Indian plateaus. The cyclist finds on 
its billiard-table roads the Merrick 
course, celebrated in song and verse, 
with almost classic antiquity and the 
century rides dear to the heart and am- 
bition of the knights of the silent steed. 
The fame of the long ranges of Creed- 
moor has been carried round the world 
by the skill of the marksmen they have 
produced. 

The sea fisherman and the fowler 
yearly bless its thousand inlets and land- 
locked waters, for sport beyond com- 
pare. Yachtsmen, the summer through, 


butin battalions,” every claimant could 
be supplied with an ideally perfect 
ground, and leave yet others in count- 
less profusion. On the coast alone, where 
the waves of the ocean, or the Sound, 
or one of the thousand bays of the island 
lave and lap the sand dunes dear to the 
golfer’s heart, there are literally hun- 
dreds of square miles waiting for the 
arrival of golfers for whom it is no 
stretch of imagination to say it was 
made; to say nothing of the inland 
courses which other hundreds of square 
miles of unredeemed nature render pos- 
sible. 
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See, ye golfers, what this profusion 
means, and how all your initial difficul- 
ties disappear! Here is no need to hunt 
for sites, no crushing debt to be in- 
curred, to lay on the game its incubus ; 
no heavy expense to create the needful 
bunkers. Nature has done that. No 
haunting fear that there lurks in the 
nearby village the speculating builder 
to oust you and forfeit your hard-spent 
capital; for you can draw stakes and 
move on to probably a better pitch to 
the right or left or forward or back- 


ward, And hereby comes in another 
advantage which will tell year by year 
the more in favor of Long Island 
courses. Having no drain on capital 
for site or bunkers, the greens can be 
the more lavishly provided for from the 
first, instead of having to wait, as in so 
many other districts, till the last. What 
this means to the golfer needs no com- 
ment, 
That golfers early recognized the par- 
ticular advantages which Long Island 
presented was partly made manifest in 
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the article which I had the pleasure to 
contribute to Ourinc last month on 
“Golf in Gotham,” within the city lim- 
its. Over those arbitrary lines the 
march of the games continues uninter- 
rupted from Garden City to Shelter 
Island, 

One is scarcely over the border be- 
fore the first evidence of the superior 
facilities for golf are evident in the 
course of Garden City, where, whilst 
winter is lingering in the lap of spring 
on all the nearby grounds, the perfect 
natural drainage of this somewhat 
thirsty land- drinks up to the dregs win- 
ter’s overflowing cup, and presents, ere 
March be well past, a condition well- 
nigh perfect for the golfer eager to 
flash his new-born zeal, It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Garden City’s 
links should provide the first champion- 


ship tournaments of the legitimate 
summer season, and that as early as 
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April it should be ready for the cham- 
pionship contest of the Metropolitan 
League. It owes its existence to the 
zeal of Devereux Emmett, who, having 
played on most of the links at home 
and abroad, laid out the course over 
nigh faultless prairie pasture, and wel- 
comed all the world and his uncle to 
enjoy its golfing excellence 

The beginnings of this course were 
peculiar in that, although they were 
not public links, in the sense of being 
made and maintained at the city’s ex- 
pense, they were open to the public 
under conditions, It is only within the 
past few weeks that they have come 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Island Golf Club. 

The course is one of the longest in 
the country, measuring over its 18 holes, 
5,651 yards; and is, through all its 
length, over asandy, tough sod, covered 
with a red-top grass which gives, when 
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mown, natural greens of unlimited ex- 
tent, and of a texture to make envious 
the heart of a disciple of old Scotia. 
The pride of the course, which often 
goeth before a ball, is the bottomless 
pit between the second tee and hole, an 
old gravel pit, forty feet deep and sev- 
enty-five yards wide, which has to 
be carried, or woe betide the hapless 
player. 

It was on this course, on the t5th 
and 16th of April, that Findlay Douglas 
and H. M. Harriman, who met in final 
play, at Chicago, had their preliminary 
skirmish, and Harriman gave the world 
notice that its golfing David had ap- 
peared, for he then won from the 
doughty Scotchman, the Metropolitan 
Championship. 

Again, only just over the border of the 
city limits, but slightly further south 
than Garden City, is the links of the 
Meadowbrook Club, the home club of 










H. M. Harriman who, at the contest now 
just closed at Chicago, carried the scarlet 
coat, so familiar to the members of the 
Meadowbrook, to final victory in the 
contest for the amateur championship 
of the United States. The scarlet coat 
may be said to be the ancestral liv- 
ery of the Meadowbrook, for the club has 
its roots far away in the seventies, 
when F. Gray Griswold hunted a pack 
of hounds hereabout, and was followed 
by a bevy of the best horsemen and 
women the metropolis ever boasted. 
The club is still the crack hant club, 
with a side ally in polo that naturally 
suggested the conjunction of golf; for 
the swish of the polo mallet is akin to 
the swish of the golf club, and each 
may be made helpful to the other. That 
there should arise a demand for a golf 
course amongst such a set, was the 
most natural of evolutions. The kin- 
dred spirits had a common object; the 
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country which presented the best feat- 
ures for the mounted scarlet coat was 
just the country for the scarlet-coated 
golfer afoot, and over its nine-hole 
course society disports itself each spring 
and autumn in numbers unsurpassed by 
any suburban club. The position of the 
links, lying on the yonder border of 
Hempstead Heath, over two miles from 
the station of that name, and the some- 
what exclusive nature of the club tend 
to a limitation of their use; but, as in 
everything the club undertakes, the 
course receives the best of attention 
and well repays it, and golfers over the 
Meadowbrook links may well become 
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the Long Island clubs ; but in reality it 
traces its lineage back to a more remote 
period, for it is an outgrowth of the old 
Queens County Club whose links lay 
over on Oyster Bay, inconvenient to the 
bulk of those who through its medium 
became inoculated with the virus of the 
game. The extent of their enthusiasm 
may be measured by the outlay they in- 
curred to secure and insure for years to 
come the exercise of the game in the 
uncontaminated country where, secure 
in their own possession and surrounded 
in every direction by estates which are 
not and are not likely to be in the mar- 
ket, they are intrenched against the 
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accomplished players. The whole of the 
surroundings bespeak the enthusiastic 
sportsmen, and it is not surprising that 
Harriman should there have, quietly and 
almost unnoticed, prepared himself for 
the final efforts which this year first 
made him metropolitan champion, and 
now have crowned him with national 
honors, 

The Nassau Country Club, the next 
nearest important club to the city lim- 
its, has no impulse behind it but golf. 
In its present location on its own 105 
acres of splendid meadow and upland, 
immediately adjacent to Nassau rail- 
road station, it may be in one sense con- 
sidered the latest and most ambitious of 
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probabilities of disturbance and enjoy a 
sylvan prospect, uninterrupted and un- 
marred. The 18-hole course of 6,102 
yards length they are preparing here is 
commensurate with all the other prepa- 
rations of the club, not the least of which 
is the magnificent collection of build- 
ings which will make the Nassau Coun- 
try Club a home and rendezvous worthy 
of the splendid residential district in 
which it is so happily placed. 

On the Berry Hills, a mile and a half 
from Oyster Bay station, is a links that 
finds excellent sport over its nine holes 
and 5,400 yards for the Oyster Bay col- 
ony, amongst whom the honored name 
of Havemeyer stands deservedly high, 
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FROM THE CLUB-HOUSE, NASSAU 
Its proximity to the home of Governor 
Roosevelt connects it naturally with his 
family, and to give even a sprinkling of 
its most devoted players would be to 
cull the names of several of New York’s 
best-known families. It is atypical club 
of the overflow of the golfers of the 
ereat city in their summer homes. 

A near neighbor of the Oyster Bay 
Club, but on the hither side of the bay, 
is another organization maintaining a 
golf course, which shows how kindly 
golf affiliates itsclf to every class of 
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outdoor life, and how necessary it has 
become to provide for it wherever that 
life is at its healthiest, or the cup of joy 
is not overflowing; and so that enter- 
prising organization, the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club, has added to 
its Oyster Bay home a nine-hole golf 
course, on which those who are not act- 
ively engaged in the pursuit of the chief 
object of the club, yachting, can turn to 
that never-failing diversion, golf. That 
such a provision is wise and needful is 
attested by the patronage bestowed 
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FROM ‘THE PIAZZA, SOUTH SHORE COUNTRY CLUB, 


upon the links. We cannot all be Co- 
rinthians, and there be times and sea- 
sons when the weaker brethren and 
their fair charges show the better part 
of valor, “prudence,” by stopping on 
land. ’Tis then that the wise provi- 
dence of a healthy and invigorating 
land pastime justifies itself; and the par- 
ties thereto of the first, as well as of the 
second part, end a day of mutual satis- 
faction, and foregather in the evening 
to extol their chosen sports. 





BABYLON, 


It will not be profitable to linger 
longer on the Sound shore of the island 
more than to mention the existence of 
links at Sands Point, over whose nine 
holes near-by visitors will have more 
than their dues by paying the merely 
nominal fee of $1 per day; and of an- 
other useful addition to the really pleas- 
ant life of Roslyn, in a course upon 
which it would be a libel to say that 
good practice could not be had, and no 
one who uses it will ever complain that 
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they have not had experience and di- 
version for their money. Indeed, ex 
passant, 1 am not quite sure whether 
learners are gainers or losers by the 
perfection of some of the classic courses, 
where everything is reduced to the 
theoretical “as it should be.” A little 
of the rough-and-tumble often opens 
the eyes of the amateur to the possibili- 
ties and saves the subsequent adept 
from what might otherwise be very sud- 
den and discomforting surprises. 

When we don again the seven-league 
boots of imagination and skip-jack from 
the Sound shore to the Atlantic, and 
along that coast, we come to a new set 
of conditions, or, rather, to two new sets 
of conditions, the one the tidal inlets 
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outdoor life has revived under its be- 
nign influence. The old club-house has 
been floated to new quarters on the San- 
tapogue River; the metes and bounds 
have been extended by the acquisition 
of the necessary acres of the McCue 
estate and forests; the old life has 
returned rejuvenated and lawn tennis is 
preening its feathers with the really 
well-deserved unction, “we told you 
so!’ We are only too grateful to the 
pioneers who sowed the good seed and 
broke down the first barricades, which 
had too long divided the sports of the 
field from business and from sweet 
woman; and lawn tennis did that! So 
much, therefore, to Babylon’s credit. 
The next link in the chain of the sea- 
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which thrust their thousand fingers into 
and through the soft marshes that marge 
them in the nearer parts of the coast 
by Great South Bay and its maze of 
waters. Then, further onward we come 
to the rugged sand dunes which live by 
the devouring wind and thrive on the 
hardy coast line in the yonder end of the 
island, toward Montauk. 

A fair specimen of a marsh land course 
is the South Shore Country Club of 
Babylon, an old association, as_ be- 
comes so ancient an assemblage, which 
aforetime made merry, and very merry, 
with lawn tennis. To Babylon golf has 
come, not like a devouring monster, but 
like a fairy godmother with magic in 
its wand, and lo! the expiring flame of 


side courses is Islip, or rather, to give 
its full official title, the Westbrook Golf 
Club at East Islip, within a quarter of a 
mile from Great River depot on the 
Long Island Railroad. The course is 
not ambitious in the number of its holes 
or its length, yet its nine holes give to 
the golfer some of the best of sport. 
It is an excellently kept course, too, and 
the turf is good, nigh on all the year 
round, Itis intersected by two hazards 
of a somewhat unusual nature, a rail- 
road and a race track, to say nothing of 
a perfect network of split rail fences 
that have the most exasperating habit 
of seeming to rise out of the pasture 
several inches higher whenever a ball 
has the right direction, but is pitched 
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just a trifle too low. The race track is 
in reality the private training track of 
that old-time sportsman Pierre Loril- 
lard, whose colors on Iroquois first car- 
ried America’s thorougbred to the win- 
ning post in Great Britain, and not even 
the golfer, who most devoutly wishes 
his fences were twelve inches lower, 
will ever say so. 

Eastward from Islip it is a long cry 
by the coast before the familiar tokens 
of golf in practice are again seen, but the 
possibilities, the unused and available 
thousands of acres, the mileson miles to 
which the golfer is the natural heir, pass 
under the tire of his wheel as he spins 
on and on, sometimes on good roads, 
and sometimes along the hardened 
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—September 22,1891. That alone would 
entitle the organization to preéminence ; 
but it rests its right on no such a tech- 
nicality. Over and beyond that, it 
has been the foster-mother of a colony 
of golfing missionaries who have year 
by year carried the faith back from its 
sandy and sea-washed home, to the re- 
motest inlands, and produced as the 
practical outcome of the doctrine it has 
preached the incomparable and uncon- 
quered championess (whom it is still im- 
possible to call women), Beatrix Hoyt. 
Shinnecock is, strictly speaking, the 
one real link in the Scottish acceptance 
of the word that I have yet discovered, 
and I am familiar with many. Its every 
tee and green is within sight of the sea 
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line of sand which threads betwixt the 
passing and the coming of the tide, to- 
wards the little colony of four clubs 
which minister to the end of the island, 
lying between West Hampton and Mon- 
tauk. 

Of these, the first in point of age, 
honor and golfing importance, is beyond 
peradventure “The Shinnecock Hills 
Golf Club,” of Southampton. Indeed, 
the claim of the Shinnecock Club to a 
premier position is by no means to be 
measured by comparisons with its three 
near neighbors. It may be compared in 
any of its characteristics with any club 
in the United States, and still maintain 
its right. No other club, for instance, 
can show on its charter a date at all com- 
parable to that inscribed on Shinnecock 
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or bay; its base is the sand; it is, in 
fact, nature’s handiwork. 

Golfers therefore who know the links 
at Shinnecock, their natural attributes, 
their grand position between the bays 
and the Atlantic, the charm of the 
society which has so long gathered 
round Southampton, the zeal with which 
the game is played, the general and 
intimate knowledge of it, and the care 
with which nature has been improved 
on, will not be the least surprised that 
“Shinnecock” is a name to conjure 
with ; and that the opportunity of its 
annual tournament draws with magnetic 
force the faithful from many points of 
the compass to do battle, and mainly 
meet defeat at the hands of “the 
knights and dames of the red course 
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and the white.” For Shinnecock boasts 
two complete and separate courses, “ the 
red course” of nine holes, being 2,642 
vards in length, mainly devoted to 
women and lads, and the “ white course” 
of eighteen holes, 5,369 yards in length, 
mainly devoted to the use of the sturdier 
section. 

In point of picturesqueness neither of 
the courses has much to boast of over 
the other; both are beautiful. If any- 
thing the smaller course carries the 
palm for position, lying compactly in 
the undulating valley to the north of 
the club-house, and between it and the 
great Peconic Bay. 

Nothing which suggests Scotland 
seems to be out of place at Shinnecock ; 


yet I must own to a shock of surprise 
at finding in several places a plant of the 
real genuine Scotch thistle. Now I 
am satisfied these 
were not planted, 
the impalpable gossa- 
mer seeds of the thistle, 
solight as to rise in the 
air on the lightest 
breeze, almost forbids 
that theory. They were 
not planted by the hand 
of man, but may have 
been by his feet; for 
golfers in Scotland, as 
elsewhere, often wear 
hob-nailed soles to their shoes (Findlay 
Douglas did last week at Chicago) and 
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the soil in the interstices between the 
nails may well have brought over the 
seed imbedded in the hard mud, and 
when their wearers were playing at 
Shinnecock small fragments would here 
and there work out and plant the hand- 
some emblem of old Scotia. 

Away beyond Southampton lies the 
farthest outpost of golf on Long Island, 
“The Maidstone Club of East Hamp- 
ton,” whose eighteen holes lie pictur- 
esquely dispersed among the dunes 
skirting the Atlantic ; seven of them on 
the very margin of its waves, and the 
remainder surrounding, on either side. 
“ Hook Pond,” though why it should be 
called “ Pond” is one of those things, as 
the late Lord Dundreary used to say, 
“no fellow can understand;” at least 
no fellow who has the spirit of outdoors 
in him, and the ozone, and the sweet- 
scented air, and the glorious sea and 
cloud scape of East Hampton, in all its 
summer glory around him, wants to 
understand. It is sufficient for him that 
pond, or inlet, or whatever its strictly 
correct definition, it is there to help his 
game, and by it to be transformed from 
a stumbling-block to an accessory. Not 
that it is altogether removed from the 
category of stumbling-blocks, as those 
who bemoan the balls buried beneath 
its placid bosom will be ready to attest 
by “appy-davit.” Fortunately, the pond 
is not alone among sinners on the sporty 
links of East Hampton. It divides hon- 
ors with other ponds of dry ancient 
sand, lacking nothing but water to add 
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to their terrors, and with patches ina 
state of transition betwixt water and 
sand, which will be the more readily 
recognized if I called them young 
swamps ; whilst rank and sturdy botan- 
ical specimens of hardy grasses, which 
the proverbial donkey would lose pa- 
tience in masticating, even though 
thistles trouble him not, are guilty of 
a capacity to entrap and secrete balls 
which might almost be mistaken for a 
guilty combination to promote trade. 
Yet, with all its sins of omission and 
commission upon its head, no course on 
Long Island yielded me the infinite de- 
light of “ Maidstone-in-the-Dunes,” and 
that I am not alone in my tastes is 
attested by the loyal devotion of those 
who, through it, have made this remote 
corner of the wilderness blossom with 
the virtues that are the outcome of the 
health-promoting tramper after golf. 

Yet one other course, one I have not 
personally seen by the bye, is reported 
to me to be worthy of a few lines, and 
I doubt it not; for the reputation of the 
Manhanset House on Shelter Island as 
a summer resort would indicate it to be 
one of those favored hostelries whose 
guests came from just the social strata 
to whom golf has become a necessity. 
For where youth and beauty and wealth 
and leisure are, and health is the su- 
preme desire, there will golf flourish 
like a green bay tree; and nowhere in 
surroundings more natural and appre- 
ciated than in “ Long Island beyond the 
city limits.” 
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Im- 


AKE a baby on a canoe trip! 
possible! 


This comment was the nearest 

approach to encouragement : but 

the Cruiser had done some wild things 

in the canoeing line before. He had 

forced his way through remote lakes 

and rivers, and had run rapids that few 
had dared navigate. 

His honeymoon had been spent on a 
canoe cruise. His wife’s instinctive 
wood-craft and appreciation of this kind 
of life had made luxury where he had 
known only hardship. Were then their 
combined resources to be set at naught 
by their recently-acquired bundle of 
pink animation ; must the baby put an 
end to these longed-for camping trips? 
They thought not, but their experience 
in infants was not so great as in camp- 
ing. 

Where to do the desperate deed? To 
explain, the Cruiser ‘claims to be some- 
thing of a discoverer as well as a canoe- 
ist. Thus it was that one spring morn- 
ing his gaze fell for the first time on 
the then ice-filled waters of Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, with its numerous islands 
and diversified shores, and their grand 
backing of mountains. He knew at once 
that he had been his own Columbus for 
his vacation and canoeing purposes, 

With Lake Winnipesaukee it is diffi- 
cult to determine which is length and 
which breadth. With twenty-five miles 
of the former, and varying amounts of 
the latter up to ten miles, its irregular, 
apparently limitless shore line, one hun- 
dredandeighty-two miles in extent, and 
some three hundred islands, make the 
scenery of this lake as changeable and 
full of variety as the sinuous twistings 
of ariver. Its shores afford wild peaks, 
interspersed with lowland and farm, 
bold promontory and unexpected recess 
and prolongation of the lake in all direc- 
tions, the reaches of water blocked with 
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baffling islands to puzzle the navigator. 

After the ride from New York to Bos- 
ton, our adventurers repaired to their 
hotel and proceeded to advertise for a 
nurse girl for the baby. The wording 
was as follows : 

“ Wanted. Nurse for child, to go on 
vacation to the country.” 

To be paid for taking a vacation 
seemed attractive. Girls and women 
of faultless attire and the correct speech 
and manner which the inhabitants of 
the New England metropolis are sup- 
posed to possess, were ushered to their 
door in wearying procession. Taik cal- 
culated to discourage was used. 

“We are going tocamp out. Do you 
know what that means? We shall live 
in tents. Youshall have oneto yourself, 
but will be obliged to sleep on the 
ground. Do you think that you can 
stand the hardship ?” 

Anne was the most promising. She 
appeared sensible and energetic, but was 
deaf. This disability she hoped would 
be cured by the mode of life described ; 
but, when she stated that it sometimes 
affected her mental condition, vivid pict- 
ures of being scalped in their sleep put 
applicant off the eligible list. The selec- 
tion was “My Lady of Quality,” Flor- 
ence. It soon developed that sweet 
song was her specialty. As soon as out 
of sight of the capitol, she began to pine 
because her course of music lessons 
would be interrupted. However,she was 
taken, since, representing herself to be 
used to hard work, and without a home, 
it was thought she would have staying 
qualities. 

Wolfeboro was to be the point of 
embarkation. This characteristic New 
England town of some two thousand 
people, is picturesquely situated on the 
side of a gently sloping hill at the head 
of a round, pocket-like bay a mile deep. 
To the Lake Shore House our party pro- 
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ceeded. Hither, too, was sent the new 
canoe. 

This canoe, and especially its contents, 
will bear mention. Realizing the neces- 
sity of a family carry all, a boat was 
ordered eighteen feet long and thirty- 
six inches wide, capable of floating 
fifteen hundred pounds. The material 
was cedar strips on the side, covered 
by a tight skin of painted canvas, afford- 
ing a light, strong and perfectly tight 
canoe. 

But the necessary cargo, toa man who 
had camped for weeks without a tent, 
and with littie but a fish-line and a gun, 
together with some canned goods, was 
appalling. Besides three adults and a 
baby, which seemed like a whole nursery 
in the demands which it made, were two 
tents, six blankets, two cotton comfort- 
ers, three rubber blankets, rubber coats, 
umbrellas, camp chairs, folding table, 
hammock, stove, ten-pound shot-gun, 
ample provisions, and very much et 
cetera, all to be packed in a boat which, 
however large for a canoe, was still sev- 
eral sizes smaller than an ocean liner. 

The first camping place was to be 
about four miles distant, on wild, 
thickly wooded Wolfeboro Neck, front- 
ing the widest part of the open lake. 
The immediate spot was a beautiful 
sandy beach, well back in a cozy cove, 
at the foot of an open field in the rear 
of which was a blackberry patch. 

The wind was not “tempered to the 
shornlamb” of the weightily laden canoe. 
The gales waxed mighty. Our voyagers 
after a brief wait sallied forth. All went 
well till they began to turn the point 
and get the full sweep of the lake. Then 
it was found that the handicap was too 
great for a canoe whose water-line and 
gunwale had almost joined company. 
Not to lose the advantage of this short 
progress the entire inanimate contents 
of the craft were well concealed in thick 
underbrush at the mouth of the bay, 
while the animate contents ruefully re- 
turned to the hotel. 

The next day a diminutive steam 
launch was hired. Drawing the empty 
canoe and picking up the cargo ex route, 
the tow boldly headed into the teeth of 
the constantly increasing wind. The 
first two or three miles were made with 
nothing worse than heavy plunges into 
the hollows of the biggest waves that 
had been seen on the lake for many a 
month. During the last mile, which 
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necessitated 


the 
trough of the billows, the trip assumed 


running well into 
a tragic aspect. Drenching spray, and 
frequently the entire crest of a wave, 
swept all parts of the open craft, delug- 
ing its occupants and giving the baby, 
always fonder of water than anything 
else, repeated informal baptisms, to her 
delight rather than fright. Behind rode 
the vacant canoe, skimming over the 
waves like a bird, as dry as a desert. 
The climax came when in sight of the 
goal. The shoaling waters caused break- 
ers that dashed again and again into the 
well of the launch, finally, when half 
way in the cove, completely quenching 
the fires. 

The boats providentially drifted 
toward the beach. ‘The captains of the 
two crafts now had to instantly act to 
prevent shipwreck and worse. Jumping 
into the water up to their armpits, the 
canoe was promptly drawn above the 
water-line, then the Cruiser carried his 
family ashore, ultimately landing, after 
repeated floundering, all the camp equi- 
page. After heroic efforts the little 
steamer was gotten off safely. 

The party, now sheltered from the 
blasts, in the genial sunshine forgot 
that they were navigators and became 
at once campers. The tents were soon 
up, and imaginary partitions made on 
the velvety turf for kitchen, dining- 
room and parlor, the tents being all 
these in bad weather, as well as bed- 
rooms, at all times. Baby adapted her- 
self to the conditions as naturally as a 
new chick to a barn-yard, and for seve- 
ral days all went smoothly, health grow- 
ing and glowing on all faces. 

One morning as they sat eating their 
breakfast, two men, dressed as gentle- 
men, approached in a leaky row-boat. 
From the large assortment of “duffle ” 
which they carried it was evident that 
they, too, were campers. After a short 
preliminary conversation, one of them 
thus addressed the Cruiser : 

“Don’t you want neighbors here? 
We have camped on this beach for sev- 
eral summers. We came ahead to pre- 
pare the way, and soon my wife will 
join us.” 

Here was a poser. If the land did 
not belong to the party of the second 
part, neither was it the property of the 
first comers. The Cruiser replied : 

“T have no authority to order you 
away. But I appeal to you as gentle- 
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men that such proximity as the narrow- 
ness of this beach enforces would not 
be pleasant to the ladies of my party. 
Rather than have any discussion or bad 
feeling we would go ourselves, if the 
lake was calm enough to allow us to 
proceed.” 

By such conciliatory language and by 
suggesting other good camping grounds 
with which he was familiar the Cruiser 
induced the men to depart. In the af- 
ternoon, however, they returned, and 
made the emphatic announcement that 
no place was so good as this and here 
they would remain. Now the Cruiser 
is rather a “husky citizen,” weighing 
two hundred pounds, and in his college 
days was considered quite an adept in 
boxing. He took the cue. 

“You will go at once. As soon as 
you attempt to land the first thing from 
your boat, trouble will begin. I'll have 
no more words. It is get or fight.” 

The intruders evidently had not 
counted on his determined attitude. 
After a short parley they withdrew, lo- 
cating on a point about half a mile 
away, ‘They were joined by others the 
next day, but our party was not again 
disturbed. 

Summer calms now succeeded, and 
the real voyage began. One or two 
day stops were made. The first was in 
the thick pine woods. Here the shore 
of solid rock receded into a diminutive, 
almost inclosed basin, a veritable aqua- 
tium for fish—black bass and perch— 
which were so easily caught as to be 
tated below their real value as food. 
The fish of this lake do not live in 
weeds and slime, for the good reason 
that there is neither. The clean bot- 
tom and cold, clear water give them a 
firmness and flavor all their own. 

Our people had so stocked up on pro- 
visions that, with the spoils of line znd 
gun, berries to be had for the picking, 
together with frequent visits to farm 
houses, their “ cuisine was unexcelled,” 
as the hotels advertise. But with the 
immense amount of “ dunnage” to look 
atter, three persons to cook for, and a 
baby whose safety and welfare was 
the first and foremost thought, there 
was little rest. 

The “ Lady of Quality” now showed 
up in her true light. Except at meal 
times, she shirked all work as much as 
possible. Camp labor was beneath her. 
Occasionally the overworked wife and 
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mother would steal away with her hus- 
band on short excursions, leaving the 
baby. But in the progress from camp, 
Florence condescended to become a nav- 
igator, and wielded a not easily tired bow 
paddle. If anything exciting was going 
on, she was quite willing to be the cen- 
tral figure. The ten-bore shotgun with 
its heavy charges aroused her ambition. 
Her first trial was her last, as she van- 
ished backward in the underbrush, af- 
fording a fleeting vision of heels and 
petticoats. 

At a beautiful, grassy camp on. a 
place with the euphonious name of 
“Cow Island” occurred another episode 
to relieve the happy hum-drum of out- 
of-door life. At three o’clock one night 
a thunder storm of terrific violence 
startled all from sound sleep. Ina few 
minutes a semi-tornado laid Florence’s 
tent on top of her trembling self. Then 
it was that the Cruiser groped and 
struggled to erect it again by the light- 
ning flashes in the drenching down- 
pour that followed the wind. She was 
finally ensconced in the other tent, 
across the feet of its occupants, and all 
waited in dread expectancy for several 
breathless hours, while the bellying can- 
vas flapped and quivered, fearing little 
short of the end of the world—all but 
the baby; she slept through it as if to 
spare additional confusion. 

But even vacations, where each day 
is a whole month of happiness, must 
come to an end. At last, our party 
found itself at the hotel in Wolfeboro 
again. From there, in the emptied 
canoe, which enabled them to bid de- 
fiance to the roughest waters, they 
made a few day excursions to remote 
points. 

Are the baby’s parents sorry that 
they took her? On the infant's account, 
most certainly not. The out-door life 
made it as hardy as an Indian papoose, 
and much the same color. Young as 
the little thing was it learned to love 
the woods and the waters. It would 
keep its pudgy paddies trailing over the 
side of the canoe till forcibly removed, 
and coo with contentment as it inhaled 
the health-giving, balsam-laden air. As 
to the baby’s father and mother? Well, 
children are a care anywhere, and as the 
work was physically upbuilding and of 
a different kind from that of their ordi- 
nary life, they would be loath to dis- 
suade others from doing likewise. 
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not to be mastered in a day or 

year. It isthe result of ripened 

experience, and seasons of con- 
stant practice and close observation are 
required to insure its possession. 

There is no short cut to skill with the 
gun, though it is true that some men 
become fine shots in a comparatively 
short time. So do certain men gallop 
through their novice stage of whatever 
they undertake to master, be it art, bill- 
iards, or anything which demands the 
accurate and combined working of brain, 
eye and muscle. The man who makes 
phenomenally rapid progress in marks- 
manship is simply a man blessed by na- 
ture with qualities which peculiarly fit 
him for the task. He probably would 
make as rapid progress at fencing, bill- 
iards, sparring, or other games to which 
he might choose to devote himself. 

One naturally would think that the 
best shots would be found in districts 
where game abounds and where men 
practically live with firearms at their 
hands. This idea is not necessarily true ; 
in fact, I believe that the best all-round 
shots of to-day are to be found in the 
greater cities. A- large proportion of 
these men may be classed as “ brainy,” 
z.é., engaged in occupations which call 
for the exercise of mind rather than 
muscle. Such men win the important 
shooting matches by intelligent work ; 
they mix a little brains with their shoot- 
ing, and they can defeat the best of the 
unlettered brigade. 

The scientific shot also has the ad- 
vantage when a new variety of game is 
encountered, and he has, or should 
have, the faculty of quickly adapting 
himself to the novel conditions. The 
countryman who is noted for being 
“dead on” at duck may dismally fail if 
transplanted from his native marsh and 
set to work at quail. If he promptly 
masters the new problem and does 
effective work he does not prove the 
superiority of the unscientific shooter, 
but he does prove that he has the adapt- 
ability of the scientists, or, in other 
words, that he himself is a scientist. 

In Outine for October, 1895, I had 
something to say about the choice of a 
gun and the work with it before the 
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novice was qualified to go afield after 
game. I may now follow the subject a 
little farther and make a few sugges- 
tions about the shooting of feathered 
game. It is to be understood that I am 
not attempting to instruct men who can 
“wipe my eye” on upland or marsh. 

The best gun for all-round shooting 
is a twelve-gauge of reliable make, 
and weighing between seven and eight 
pounds. This gun, correctly charged, 
and happening to have the proper blend 
of nerve, muscle and eyesight at the 
butt-end of it, is good to kill anything 
feathered that belongs to North Ameri- 
ca. Its range, however, is limited. I 
know that So-and-so hasa gun which 
always kills geese, duck, grouse, etc., 
etc., at sixty, seventy, eighty and ninety 
yards, and So-and-so is welcome to his 
marvelous weapon. I have heard about 
it, times without number; the gun has 
been shown to me and its performances 
have been described by the owner and 
sworn to by his friends, yet the gun is 
just an ordinary old gun with a reliable 
killing range of about forty-five yards. 

“ A chance shot will kill the devil,” 
as the old saying has it, and a clean kill 
of a game bird at any distance beyond 
fifty yards is more or less of a chance 
shot, with the odds against the gun 
doubling with every five yards added. 
I have made many long shots—every 
sportsman makes them—but they do 
not alter the fact that the best of mod- 
ern breechloaders is not to be depended 
upon beyond about fifty yards. So, if 
some old babbler tells you how he 
knocked ’em at tremendous distances— 
nay! even if he kill a bird before your 
eyes at seventy-five yards—don’t you go 
and quarrel with your good gun be- 
cause it refuses to do likewise. You bet 
him that he can’t kill five pigeons out 
of ten at fifty yards rise, and then you 
be good and pray for “drivers,” and, if 
you lose, send the bill to me. 

The great majority of kills in the 
field are at very short ranges ; in fact, 
yards shorter than many sportsmen 
realize. If a man could keep an ac- 
curate record of the distances at which 
he killed grouse, quail and cock, iin cov- 
er, during his entire sporting experience, 
he might be very much surprised by the 
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average number of yards. It probably 
would be somewhere between seven- 
teen and twenty-seven yards. The lat- 
ter distance, in cover, would appear to 
be quite a long shot ; just how long may 
be tested by hanging up a bird, stepping 
off the full distance, and then turning 
and looking at the bird. Most men 
would guess it to be fifty yards away. 

Of course, in open shooting, as at 
waterfowl, prairie grouse, snipe and up- 
land plover, longer shots are very fre- 
quent, But even here the eye willestimate 
what the tapé-line will not substantiate. 
The bird that falls at apparently a fifty- 
yard range is really only thirty-five or 
forty yards away. Fifty yards across 
grass or water are very yardy yards, and 
single birds seem to object to stopping 
at that distance. The duck-shooter 
knows the truth of this, and he would 
much prefer to havea flock at the dis- 
tance rather than a single bird. 

Now let us go afield. You are sup- 
posed to have a good twelve-gauge, a 
cylinder, or, shall I say, not worse thana 
modified choke. The full choke is, in 
my opinion, a nuisance, as it bunches 
theshot when you don’t want it bunched, 
causes you to miss birds that you might 
have got with a more open pattern, and 
it mangles good birds at the average 
short ranges. 

You will shoot with both eyes open, 
because you are a sensible young fellow 
and you realize that a man was not 
given two eyes because one eye was bet- 
ter to see with, and that a man does not 
need to squint along the rib of a shot- 
gun in order to hit a bird. 

Your shells are properly loaded, and 
you know that at least nine-tenths of the 
birds fired at within forty yards should 
be your meat. They should be, but 
they won't .be, and nearly every time 
that you miss, it will be your fault and 
not the fault of the gun or the shells. 
Any bird within the killing range of 
your gun and in plain view can be killed 
if. the gun be held aright. It does not 
matter how fast the bird may be going, 
the shot travels many times faster and 
will reach its mark if— and this “if” is 
precisely what prevents any man from 
killing every time he pulls trigger. 

There is a reason for every miss, and 
the shortest road to success is to study 
out this reason and to learn how to 
avoid similar mistakes. Here is where 
a shooter’s intelligence may have the 
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fullest play, and where the most observ- 
ant novice may possess the advantage. 
The only reason why the bird is missed 
is, after all, because at the instant when 
the shot leaves the barrel the muzzle 
does not cover the one proper point. 
This point may be the bird, or it may 
be, and very frequently it is, a rapidly 
calculated point at a greater or less dis- 
tance from the bird itself. To attain 
something approaching correctness in 
the necessary lightning calculating when 
swift birds start at varying distances 
and speed away in varying directions, 
is the really difficult problem which the 
young shooter must master. Any nov- 
ice may easily hit even a small fixed 
mark at close range, but the moment 
that mark is given motion, more or less 
calculation is necessary. 

Some excellent shots claim that they 
always hold as “dead on” the bird as 
possible. They ¢hzzk they do so, while 
in reality they could not do so and be at 
all reliable at any birds except those 
which happen to go straight away, or 
almost straight away, from the gun. The 
reason is a simple one. No matter how 
rapidly the shooter’s brain may signal 
to the trigger-finger after the bird has 
been truly covered; no matter how 
promptly the finger obeys the order, a 
small fraction of time must necessarily 
be lost. No matter how swiftly the shot 
travels, another fraction of time must be 
lost, while the shot traverses the dis- 
tance between the shell and the bird. 
Meanwhile the bird is advancing, and 
the distance it covers during the total 
of time lost is the distance the gun 
should point ahead of it when fired. 

The reasons why supporters of the 
“dead on” theory manage to kill num- 
bers of birds other than those which fly 
straight from the gun, are, first, be- 
cause, even at short range, a charge of 
shot spreads over a considerable space, 
and a few outside pellets will every now 
and then strike a bird, though the center 
of the charge passes perhaps many 
inches behind its intended mark; sec- 
ond, the shooter only thinks he is dead 
on, when in truth the gun is leading the 
bird, and, third, the unchecked swing 
of the gun, frequently aided by a slight 
sidewise jerk of the trigger-hand, car- 
ries the muzzle ahead of the object at 
the proper time. 

The purpose of every good sportsman 
should be to avoid cruelty as much as 
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possible. Birds within proper range, 
fairly struck by acharge from a good 
gun, do not suffer. Their death is in- 
stantaneous and painless. They are 
snuffed out without preliminary fear or 
knowledge of their end. The scientific 
shot kills the most birds in this way, 
because, as a rule, the full power and 
shock of the charge find the object. 
Now and then the shooter, being human 
and not a machine, will miscalculate, or 
fail to get the gun into exactly the 
proper place; then he will either miss 
or do as the “dead on” theorists do—hit 
the bird with a few straggling pellets 
and fail to instantly kill it. The effect 
upon the bird tells where lay the mis- 
calculation, and the next shot probably 
will show acorrection of the previous 
partial failure and also serve as an edu- 
cator which will be remembered in 
future attempts. The work of the great 
experts in important trap matches shows 
this. These men would smile at the 
idea of holding on a quartering bird. 

The reliable rules for shooting flying 
birds are as follows: Hold a trifle low 
for a bird apparently flying straight 
away from the gun; hold just above a 
bird rapidly rising without side-motion ; 
hold the same for a bird going straight 
away and close to the ground; hold 
above and ahead of birds rising and 
going toright and left; hold ahead of 
birds going straight to right and left; 
hold ahead and below birds going to 
right and left and lowering ; hold dead 
on an incomer (and give it to him 
quickly, for every yard the closer the 
smaller the spread of shot); hold ahead 
of birds passing above you. Last, but 
not least, never check the even swing 
of the gun in a quartering shot. 

Of all these shots, perhaps the most 
difficult is the one when a bird is going 
to right or left, and at the same time 
lowering. The ruffed-grouse shooter, 
working among tall timber when birds 
have treed, or along a ravine where the 
birds flush well up the sides and go 
slanting toward the lower cover, has had 
many a disappointing experience of this 
sort of shot. Under such conditions the 
best of shots will frequently miss one- 
half or more of the birds. A strong 
grouse swiftly slanting downward from 
a tall tree, or whizzing down a ravine, is 
truly no joke; and the safest course with 
him is to slap up the gun and instantly 
fire at the spot where the process of 
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lightning calculation tells 
to be. . 

Shooters, according to their styles, 
may be divided into three classes—the 
deliberate, the quick, and the snap-shot. 
The snap-shot proper is hardly to be 
admired or imitated. He never looks 
along his barrels; he sees the bird, tosses 
up his gun and pulls trigger, often be- 
fore the butt has touched his shoulder. 
He trusts entirely to his arms to bring 
the gun to its proper place, and he 
argues that, as one does not need to 
“take sight” when throwing a ball or 
when shooting with a bow, one need 
not do so when shooting with a gun. In 
this he is partly right, yet his method is 
so faulty that it is a very bad one for a 
beginner; while a veteran may become = 
so quick that his work so closely resem- 
bles snap-shooting as to be only distin- 
guishable from it by the results. 

One of the out-and-out snap-shot’s 
worst faults is that he seldom has proper 
control of his gun, especially where the 
second barrel is concerned. Upon his 
good days, when nerves, eyes and 
muscles happen to be working well, he 
may knock down birds like a wizard, 
but when he is off and misses his first 
few shots ’e doan’t know where ’e 
are at all. He has no idea why he 
misses, except that he is not feeling 
quite fit; his slap-bang style leaves him 
no chance to figure.out where the last 
erring charge went ; heisat sea without 
a compass, and, unless he happens to 
blunder upon the right place, he has no 
reliable means of finding it. He is a 
dangerous neighbor, too, for he cannot 
give himself time to look beyond his 
bird. At short ranges he is also certain 
to mangle a large proportion of the 
birds he hits. All these faults are suffi- 
cient to condemn his method, which 
has only one redeeming feature, the 
looking at the bird and trusting to the 
arms. There would be no objection to 
his speed, provided he had control of it, 
for speed is frequently very valuable. 
It, however, should come as a result of 
practiced skill, and not as a requisite in 
the novice. 

The deliberate style is as different 
from the foregoing as two styles can well 
be. Its exponent is almost invariably a 
cool, careful card, who sees more than 
his bird, and who does not care to pull 
trigger till he is satisfied that he has 
calculated everything and is holding 


he ought 
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nght. In this sort of shooting a man is 
apt to work into either a gradually in- 
creasing or a gradually decreasing speed 
—that is, as he acquires confidence he 
will dwell less upon his calculations, 
which is good, or he will develop over- 
cautiousness and needless delay. 

A pottering or undecided shot can 
never attain to the rank of an expert, 
nor will there ever be any brilliancy 
attached to his work. Like the over- 
cautious dog, degraded into a potterer 
by his indecision and fear of possible 
mistakes, the shot will eventually find 
himself too slow for cover-shooting and 
for many chances offered in the open. 
The crisp, confident action, the brilliant 
execution, so deadly in effect and so 
pleasing to exponent and spectator, is 
apt to be forever lost the moment a man 
begins to be troubled with ‘“‘the slows.” 

Do not, however, imagine that I am 
trying to prove that even a very delib- 
erate shot cannot kill game when the 
conditions are in his favor. Far be it 
from me to attempt any such thing, for 
have not I been well drubbed by slow 
men? When these not to be forgotten 
drubbings were administered the slow 
men were in unusually good fettle and 
things ran their way; otherwise the slow 
men had surely got the worse of it. The 
great trouble with them is that the mo- 
ment heavy cover or other conditions 
demand both rapid and well-calculated 
work, they become almost helpless. 

I shall not soon forget my first expe- 
rience upon the prairies with one of the 
deadliest slow shots I ever met. It was 
in Wisconsin, and the grounds shot over 
were alternately small prairies, tangled 
copses, and fields of tall standing corn. 
I had been thoroughly “broken” to the 
heaviest sort of cover, and was then very 
quick. .The slow man took me out, as 
he afterward owned up, for the purpose 
of teaching me a few things about prairie 
shooting. He carried his heavy “ten,” 
guard up, upon his right shoulder, while 
my light “twelve” generally rested in 
the bend of my left arm. In his eyes 
this was only one of my faults. 

The dogs pointed, and when the 
chickens flushed the big gun swept down 
from the shoulder, the barrels fell into 
the le:t hand, and, after a measured 
pause, two birds fell into the grass. 

“You see,” he dryly remarked, “you 
smart chaps never take time to do any- 
thing right—this is the correct way.” 
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“What's the matter with the twoI got ? 
They’re deaderthan yours!” I retorted. 
“Furthermore,” I continued, “they are 
almost as far from the gun as are yours. 
I looked before tossing up the gun; you 
squinted along the rib! ” 

“That’s a good boy,” he drawled. 
“You'll learn better before dark.” 

Then we had it up hill and down dale 
till mid-afternoon. He didn’t know how 
to miss and I failed only twice, but, to be 
candid, any moderately good shot could 
have scored high upon such leisurely 
birds in the broad open. 

His paternal drawl lost a trifle of 
itspatronizing tone when we had counted 
the bag. “ You're the best shot I ever 
saw, for a man shooting wrong,” was his 


. comment as he proposed to drive home. 


I wouldn’t go home, and I spoke my 
mind good-naturedly, but freely, as fol- 
lows: “ See here, you pottering old moss- 
back! You want to sneak home when 
there’s lots of light left, when there’s’ 
fifty good birdsin the cover. You're go- 
ing to chase right into that cover and 
show what you can do.” 

To cut it short, he was only about half 
as effective in the corn, and when finally 
we found some quail in dense pines, he 
was no good at all. The carefully 
planned scheme collapsed, and after we 
had got back to the club a grim smile 
was the only reply he offered to the other 
chaps, who asked about the tenderfoot’s 
drubbing. 

That man was deadly, and his method 
was excellent on waterfowl and pretty 
good on grouse, but as he always avoided 
cover he had suffered himself to gradu- 
ally drift into downright slowness. He 
was, however, open to a hint, for he at 
once began trap practice at the old clays. 
How he fared is told in the annals of 
the great team tournaments, where his 
name is recorded high up in several des- 
perate races. 

The quick shot—the best shot—is the 
man of decided action and of responsive 
nerve and muscle, who has learned his 
task, who has confidence in himself and 
his weapon, and who has such control of 
what he undertakes that he can shoot 
fast or slow as conditions may demand. 
This man is seldom taken by surprise, 
and he has few lost opportunities scored 
against him. In cover he is almost as 
quick as, yet many times more reliable 
than, the snap-shot. He seems to be al- 
ways ready, and he can, when surprised, 
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usually get his gun to shoulder in time, 
no matter how he may have been car- 
rying it. He is the man who learns to 
shoot from the hip, to shoot with one 
hand, to instantly drop on his knees to 
see under some growth, or to leap to the 
open, or upon some vantage point, at 
the first sound of wings in bad cover. 
This sort of man can kill any kind of 
game under any reasonable conditions. 
He is the master of his craft, and his 
skill is the result of intelligent practice 
at allsorts of legitimate targets, which 
may include feathered and artificial. 

If he has had acourse at “ inanimates,” 
he knows that this sort of trap-shooting 
is not very like bird-shooting, yet he 
knows that the flight of the target (most 
rapid at the start and gradually losing 
speed), though the reverse of a bird's 
flight, is admirably calculated to make 
him quick and handy with the gun. The 
same snappy though well-controlled ac- 
tion is the best in cover, and, very 
slightly modified, the best in the open, 
always excepting water-fowl. 

Rapidly as the quick shot may fire, he 
seldom actually snaps at a bird. He 
trusts to his eyes and arms working to- 
gether, as they will work if allowed to 
do so; he knows by the fee/ of the gun 
when it is in the right place; his two 
eyes are fixed upon the bird, yet there 
is the briefest of pauses (when extreme 
speed is necessary) and the swiftest of 
verifying glances before the trigger is 
pulled. This almost measureless pause 
and glance are what distinguish the 
quickest of what I term quick shooting 
from actual snapping. The verifying 
glance referred to is not exactly sighting 
along the rib. It is more like a sort of 
relaxation of the intent stare at the bird, 
like a trifling change of the focus of the 
eyes, just sufficient to allow the barrels 
to appear within the field of vision. 
During that brief glimpse the position 
of the barrels and rib is proved without 
the eyes being entirely diverted from 
the bird. ‘ 

At slow or close rising bitds in the 
open, the quick shot may adopt one of 
two methods of waiting. He may level 
his gun as rapidly as possible and then 
hold on until the bird has got far enough 
away, or he may be leisurely about get- 
ting up the gun and then shoot quickly. 
This is merely a.matter of convenience, 
for the man who can change his style at 
will, will almost certainly kill such birds. 
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The quick shot will find his most 
rapid style called into requisition by 
quail, grouse, cock and rabbit in cover 
and by snipe in the open. Game like 
water-fowl, waders, doves, etc., etc., at 
many times demand an entirely difter- 
ent style, when the range 1s longer and 
the shots are cross-shots to right, left, 
and overhead. 

The water-towl especially not only fly 
faster than they appear to, but they usu- 
ally seem to be closer than they are, and 
they must be fairly struck by the center 
of the charge if uniformly good results 
are to be attained. The fowl are pro- 
tected by a heavy covering of the closest 
sort of feathers and down, and they 
should be struck well forward in order 


_to be killed clean. 


A large proportion of the geese and 
ducks which shed feathers in response 
to the shot, yet fail to collapse, are struck 
too far back. Had the gun been held 
three inches further ahead of the marks, 
the birds might have been secured. 
Hence, it is better to allow more lead 
than may appear necessary, rather than 
to continue hitting and losing birds 
through shooting a trifle behind. Very 
few duck are missed by reason of the 
shot passing clear ahead of them. If 
the gun does happen to lead the mark 
too much, there is always the chance of 
scattering pellets finding the head or 
the neck. 

The best shots at water-fow] take their 
time, whenever possible, and bring the 
gun with an even swing from behind 
the bird, till the barrels have passed the 
mark and reached the estimated correct 
distance ahead ot it. Then the trigger 
is instantly pulled wzthout any checking 
of the swing of the gun. This means a 
dead duck, if calculations of distance 
from, and proper lead of, the bird have 
been correctly made. 

At a goose or duck passing overhead 
I prefer to first truly cover the mark, 
then advance the gun till only the tip of 
the bird's bill is visible, or, when rather 
high, till the muzzle leads its object by 
the proper distance, and then instantly 
pull the trigger. When the gun has to 
lead the bird in this position, no hesi- 
tancy should be indulged in after the 
muzzle has passed ahead of the bill, for 
the shooter cannot then see his game, 
and any sudden change of flight may 
prove disastrous. This is a shot at 
which most men fail by shooting behind. 








LOST IN THE BUSH. 
AN AUSTRALIAN SKETCH. 


BY HENRY VIRSTOW. 


EVERAL 
years ago I 
found my- 


self in the 
little hamlet of 
Gundiwind, on 
<the McIntyre 
River, at a point 
- which marks 
- the boundarybe- 
tween Queens- 
land and New 
South Wales. 
By the aid of a shaky old boat, I 
reached the New South Wales side of 
the stream. I was some 800 miles in 
the interior from Sydney, over goo from 
the Victorian boundary, and 250 from 
Brisbane. I had already footed the 
latter journey, through a region almost 
primitive, so far as the signs of civiliza- 
tion were concerned. No matter which 
direction I now took, I should have to 
take the same means of progress. If I 
faced towards Sydney or Victoria, more 
than 400 miles in the one case and goo 
in the other separated me from any 
mode of travel save on shoe leather. 
True, horses were reasonably cheap, but 
a saddle and bridle were worth more than 
the animal, and the purchase of either 
would have made me bankrupt! In 
other words, I was in the very heart of 
Australia, the land of enormous sheep 
and cattle stations (ranches), where the 
squatters, those princes of the interior, 
live, far from the turmoil of the city 
and the town and the behests of fashion, 
and the blacks pick up a precarious 
living by doing odd jobs around the 
stations and hunting the emu and the 
various forms of the kangaroo family, 
those strange marsupials, which have 
no relations, at least to the unscientific 
eye, in any land but Australia. 
I was willing to do anything for a 






living, from cooking on a station to 
shepherding. Indeed, unless one is an 


expert shearer, there is little to do here, 
apart from the duties which fall to a 
hand on a sheep or cattle station. 

The rude dwellings, even those of 
the better class of squatters on the home 
stations, can be erected without any 


special skill as a carpenter. The differ- 
ence in the size of the houses is on the 
ground and not in their height, for you 
may travel hundreds of miles and see no 
dwelling of more than one story, and if 
a census of dwellings were taken for any 
hundred miles in this region huts made 
of a few posts, with enormous sheets of 
bark for siding, would be found to be 
largely in the majority. 

A bedstead or a chair away from the 
home station is rarer than a flock of 
twenty thousand sheep. In these primi- 
tive structures live the men (seldom 
married) who, by their fidelity in the 
care of the flocks committed to them, 
make much of the wealth of the squat- 
ter. Often so remote are they from the 
haunts of men that their inhabitants in 
many cases do not see a human face 
for many days, except that of the ration 
carrier, unless, as in, my case, a tramp 
makes a hut where he is generally sure 
of the most royal treatment the shep- 
herd can give him. The food is of the 
coarsest and most homely kind, as these 
staples willshow: Flour, salt, beef, tea, 
sugar of the color of burnt bread, pep- 
per and raisins, for which no market 
could be found short of a Louisiana 
negro storekeeper. 

These are carried to him on horse- 
back each week, and the shepherd gets 
of them such variety in his menu as his 
fancy dictates. Yeast bread is seldom 
seen here, nor is it missed, for the 
“damper” holds the moisture in this 
dry climate better than any form of 
bread, made with any kind of leaven. 

Occasionally a treat in the shape of 
saleratus is vouchsafed him, with which 
he compounds a loaf made of flour, salt, 
water and saleratus, mixed to the con- 
sistency of dough and shaped like a 
milk-pan. It is kneaded to about three 
inches in thickness and baked in the 
coals of the fragrant eucalyptus or gum 
tree. 

Indigestible, says the reader. No, 
for it is the wholesomest loaf, is this 
damper, which even an epicure would 
ask for if he lived here. Perhaps it is 
the climate which renders the damper 
so palatable, for it is a marvel in the 
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way of health. I suppose people die 
there as elsewhere, but rather from 
accident than disease, unless inherited, 
for the climate of this region seems to 
have none indigenoustoit. Vegetables 
do not grow here, for, no matter how 
rich the soil, the terrible droughts and, at 
best, uncertainty of rain, make kitchen 
gardens practically unheard of, and 
canned vegetables, after being hauled 
from two hundred and fifty to five hun- 
dred miles by ox team, traveling at the 
rate of twelve miles a day, would be too 
expensive a luxury to be thought of. 
In most climates such a diet would in a 
few months produce scorbutic diseases 
of every nature. Not so here, for, 
though I footed eleven hundred and 
seventy-five miles through this country, 
and lived on this food, I never saw or 
heard of a case of scurvy, or, in fact, of 
any other disease. 

There is no use for lamps or candles, 
at least for most of the people. As I 
have said, the shepherds in this far in- 
terior are seldom married, for squatters 
prefer single men, on the principle that 
it takes less to feeg one than two, and 
when flour is worth from fifteen to forty 
dollars a barrel, according to the dis- 
tance from the seacoast, economy in 
this regard is imperative. The life of 
the shepherd is a lonely one indeed. 

It was the evening of a hot January 
day (Australia’s midsummer) that the 
familiar bleating of sheep told me that 
I was not far from a shepherd’s home. 
I was headed for Wagga Wagga, four 
hundred miles away, the place where 
had lived and worked the man who had 
become famous as the Australian claim- 
ant of the Tichborne Baronetcy, and 
who had set some of the English aris- 
tocracy by the ears, and after the most 
remarkable trial in English history 
since that of Warren Hastings had been 
declared by the English courts to be 
the most stupendous fraud of the age. 
I had walked thirty miles that day over 
a region whose only water supply to 
me was a nearly dry creek, which I had 
reached at ten o'clock. Sheep and 
cattle had trodden up and down the 
bed in their efforts to drink, and their 
hoof-tracks made little reservoirs, out 
of which I had scooped water to fill a 
two quart pail (called here a billy) 
which I carried, as does every traveler 
here. 

I had learned, when I started in the 
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morning, of this supply, and that I 
shou!d find no more for fifteen miles, 
This did not trouble me, as, at a push, 
my billyful would last for that distance. 
‘‘Where shall I find water?” is a famil- 
iar question put by travelers in this 
part of the country, and they note the 
answer often with religious care. 

Nevertheless, my pail was empty long 
before sundown, and I realized in the 
noise of the sheep and the short yelps of 
a shepherd dog (that marvel of intelli- 
gence, without which shepherding here 
would be an impossibility) that I was 
provided for for the night. In a few 
minutes I saw the smoke curling out of 
the rude wooden chimney of a hut, and 
the shepherd, standing at the brush 
sheep-yard, getting them in. 

There were 4,000 of them, a common - 
number, consigned to the care of one 
man. 

I greeted him with the familiar salu- 
tation, “Good evening, mate, can I stay 
with you to-night?” “Yes, and glad to 
have you,” and as soon as he had yarded 
his sheep he spread his frugal supper 
before me and bade me “ pitch in.” 

Apart from the ration carrier, I was 
the only person he had seen for three 
weeks, and was obliged to bear a good 
share of the brunt of the conversation, 
for I had brought news, though four 
weeks old, from the seaboard. 

I found him an intelligent man, of . 
perhaps thirty, and by dint of a little 
indirect questioning, which he at first 
seemed disposed to avoid, I learned that 
he was a graduate of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and had come to Australia seven 
years before in search of his fortune. 
But his dreams of rapid wealth at the 
gold diggings had vanished as had 
those of thousands of others, and he 
had taken to the “bush” out of sheer 
necessity. 

He went to his bunk and brought out 
a carpet-bag filled with books. I saw 
among them Homer and Virgil, Ovid 
and Tacitus, in the original, and with 
these he whiled away the oppressive 
monotony of his life. 

He kept late hours that night in 
honor of his company, and, after going 
out to his sheep to see that no prowling 
dingo was about, we turned in. In the 
morning our breakfast was a repetition 
of supper, and after shaking hands with 
him he bade me good luck and we 
parted. 














LOST IN THE BUSH. 


He had informed me that it was 
twenty miles to the nearest water, if I 
followed the route I was on, but that by 
taking a sheep path, which turned to 
my right four miles ahead, I could save 
two miles and reach water easily by 
noon. 

The saving of travel was of some im- 
portance, but the other item infinitely 
more so. From the directions he gave 


me I understood that the sheep track: 


was not easy to follow, as there were 
several bypaths branching off from the 
mainone. — 

I noted carefully what he said and 
thought that there was no doubt about 
my safety in taking that track, With 
my pail full, I started soon after sun- 
rise. Already the sun beamed fiercely, 
and the hot wind fanned my face like 
the breath of a partly heated furnace. 

I knew that a blistering day had 
dawned, and I swung into a gait a little 
faster than usual, so that I might the 
sooner reach the creek he had directed 
me to. 

Under these circumstances the billy 
was often drawn upon, although the 
water had long become tepid and flat, 
yet by no means to be despised. 

I eked it out until, perhaps, ten 
o’clock, when 1 stopped at a branch 
track leading from the one I was on. 

I had passed two others and con- 
cluded that the one leading in a north- 
easterly direction was my road. 

The bush was heavy and pervaded by 
that melancholy stillness always at- 
tendant upon a locality destitute of 
water. 

Occasionally a carpet snake or his ven- 
omous brother, the black one, glided 
stealthily from the little path into the 
bush. Here and there lay the blackened 
bones of a steer or sheep, which the 
dingo had picked clean. 

Grazing on the edge of the path, a 
little in advance of me, was a mag- 
nificent specimen of the old man kanga- 
roo, fully five feet six high. Anxious 
as I was to push on I stopped to admire 
him, knowing that the cracking of a 
twig would startle this timid animal, 
which, however, becomes such a formid- 
able antagonist when cornered, for one 
might as well encounter a sword as that 
sharp two-inch claw, which he knows 
so well how to use. 

"My curiosity was hardly satisfied 
when the animal saw me, and with three 
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or four enormous leaps he was out of 
sight. 

An hour passed, and still no water. 
Two, three, four, and no relief. 

To make matters worse, I had, in my 
eagerness, stepped off the faint track and 
lost sight of it. Suddenly, I realized that 
Iwas lost inthe bush. And still the sun 
shot out his scorching wrath, with not a 
cloud to mitigate it. I had tasted no 
food since I started, but I was not hun- 
gry. 1 could not have been tempted to 
eat of the daintiest dish. But water, 
water, kept ringing in my ears. I 
thought of all the limpid streams at 
which I had slaked my thirst near my 
home. My father’s well, with the cool, 
plashing drops falling back from the 
bucket, arose in my memory to taunt me 
in my raging thirst. My tongue seemed 
to fill my mouth, and my throat stung as 
though touched with live coals. 

But why attempt to describe my con- 
dition? Words cannot give even a faint 
idea of thirst under such circumstances. 
Hunger is a banquet to it. My mind 
became acute in recalling all the stories 
I had heard of men, who, by stepping 
aside asI had done, had wandered, they 
knew not whither, only to lie down at 
last anddie one of the most horrible 
deaths conceivable. 

The long shadows of the trees told me 
that the sun was hastening to the west. 
And still I tramped, or rather stumbled 
along, in a kindof frenzy, hoping some- 
where to find a sheep track. 

Sundown, night. But no dew falls. 
The parched and shriveled earth has no 
moisture to distill. I was becoming 
flighty. I tried to awaken some intelli- 
gence by uttering that cry familiar to 
every Australian, Cooey, the cry of the 
lost. But I could not speak above a 
whisper, and, weeping .like a child, I 
fell exhausted. 

I will not write of the dréams I had of 
sparkling waters, cool grottoes and moss- 
covered banks ; the recital would be too 
painful, even though several years have 
passed since then. Suddenly I awoke. 
Mechanically I lifted the pail to my lips, 
and the disappointment gathered my 
senses. 

I arose, and noticed that the moon 
was perhaps an hourhigh. It was about 
ten o’clock. Steadying myself for a 
moment against a tree, I then started 
forward, and within the next six hours 
I packed years of suffering. The faint 
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streaks of daylight shot up in front of 
me above the trees. Then, in the still- 
ness, I heard the cry of a curlew. 

It was a bird of good omen to me, for 
I knew that water was not far off, 
though I might miss it. Spurred by 
hope, I moved a little faster in the di- 
rection of the cry, for daylightwould stop 
that, to me, sweetest music that I have 
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ever heard. For twenty minutes I fol- 
lowed it, and then it ceased. But I 
kept on, and soon I saw shimmering in 
the early sunlight the little stream for 
which I had suffered so long. 

I had crossed the lost track three 
times during the night, and had at one 
time been no more than forty rods from 
the water. 








EVENING. 


INS” the lone locust,with his shuttle, weaves 


A robe of silence for the weary day ; 
A dreamy spirit breathes upon the leaves 
And hushes them to peace, Along my way, 


Like a song from unseen lips, or rather, as 

The kind deeds of a noble soul whose powers 
Are chained, yet gives the cold world all it has, 

Comes the sweet, fragrant breath of hidden flowers. 


I see the sun along the western hills 


Pause, as he mixes there his draught divine, 
And now, the great decanter turns and fills 
The valleys with a purple-golden wine. 


With eager, thirsty lips, the tired day drinks 
And peacefully to soothing slumber sinks. 





by H. B. Benton, 


—Frank INGOLD WALKER. 
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AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC CONTEST. 
SHE athletic 
meeting 
held at 
the Queen’s 
Club, Lon- 
don, on July 
22d, and so 
generally 
termed in- 
_ ternational, 
. y though it re- 
ud sulted in the 
defeat of the 
oldest two 
American uni- 
versities, will be 
long remem- 
bered by every 
Americanso 
fortunate as to 
be present. 
mm. Perhaps it is well 
fetes to state here clearly 
and firmly that 
neither the Harvard 
nor Yale team claims to be 
the ablest track athletes that 
America can produce, How- 
ever, we do claim to repre- 
sent universities which do lead in American 
sport in its truest sense. Because of this posi- 
tion the oldest universities in England chose to 
invite us te an athletic contest. 

In such international meetings of sport for 
sport’s sake, differences of custom, of men, of 
conditicn, show themselves, which by many 
are nct known to exist. Perhaps one of the 
most striking is the sense of sport for sport’s 
sake. The average Englishman has less of 
the ‘‘ do or die” idea in his conception of sport. 
I fency he is less nervous and feels the impulse 
of excitement in a milder degree than his 
American cousin. As an athlete, his make-up, 
his physical design, I may say, is totally dif- 
ferent. He is heavier, more solid, and with 
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more backbone, as we termit. The result of 
the late contest shows him to be stronger in 
the severer test of that strength which calls 
into play physical force rather than nervous 
energy. Some may be of the idea that he is 
less keen to details of sport, or that he gives 
way easily to his rival in minor concessions 
which always come under consideration in 
such athletic meetings. The idea is wrong ; 
heis just as keen and sharp in his dealings. He 
is firm and true to his idea and conviction. 

The American team lost, and were beaten 
fairly and squarely by better men. We have 
no reason or excuses to offer for our defeat 
save one: we found our rivals well prepared 
aad faster runners than we were. Of course 
we came a long distance for an afternoon’s 
sport. Conditions were totally changed, and 
difficulties arose which had to be met with and 
surmounted before they could be understood. 
Yet we do not mean to offer these difficulties 
as an excuse, for we accepted the challenge 
realizing that we would have conditions and 
circumstances to contend with to which we 
were unused. 
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THE FIRST LAP OF THE MILE, 


The first event on the track was the hundred- 
yard dash, which we won. I think our repre- 
sentatives were blessed with a physical make- 
up and a nervous temperament which made 
them win—this same condition being true in 
the 120-yard hurdle race and the high jump. 
In the longer runs the Oxford and Cambridge 
men proved superior—to our surprise, in the 
440-yard run and in the half mile. Candidly, 


I may say we were confident of winning both 
these events. We hardly expected the mile 
and three-mile run, for past performances gave 
evidence of the strength of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In the hammer we felt sure of our 
strength, and were repaid for our confidence in 
Mr. Boal. The broad jump was a disappoint- 
ment; though Mr. Daly, it should be said in 
justice, had never shown the form and strength 
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that Mr. Vassal possessed, yet we hoped he 
might surprise us. In the 120-yard hurdle 
race Mr. Fox surprised himself and his warmest 
admirers by equaling the English record. 

Every Harvard man must feel that, though 
beaten, the Harvard team did all and as much 
as could be expected. In the winning of first 

laces Harvard tied with Cambridge, each 
aving four firsts to its credit. Oxford had 
one and Yale none, 

The English rules are a bit different from 
American intercollegiate rules,and were among 
our lesser difficulties. The custom of running 
with the right hand to the pole may seem 
trifling, but it makes quite a difference on a 
new track in a quarter-milerace. In throwing 
the hammer it is the English custom to use a 
circle nine feet in diameter, and to allow four 
throws. The American intercollegiate rules 
call for a seven-foot circle, with three trial and 
three final throws. Inthis event the agreement 
was that English rules should govern Oxford 
and Cambridge, and American rules Harvard 
and Yale. The measurement of the broad 
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jump is somewhat different, but it is equall 
tair for both men, however. The English 
measurement is such that the jump is about 
three inches longer than the same jump would 
be by American measurement. The duties of 
officials differ considerably from the American 
custom, but are merely details, and can in no 
way interest the public. 

The members of the teams remained in Lon- 
don for a week after the games, and were 
royally entertained. Every courtesy and free- 
dom was extended to them which could be de- 
sired or imagined. In closing I have only to 
say that should Oxford and Cambridge give us 
the honor of a return match, America has much 
to do to return the courtesy which has been so 
generously extended to Harvard and Yale as 
America’s representatives. Each and every 
member of the team will ever remember the 
first contest with Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities as one of the pleasantest experi- 
ences of his life. 

James T. Rocue, Jr., 
Captain Harvard Track Team. 





THE BROAD JUMP OF VASSAL, 


In the great intercollegiate athletic contest 
between students of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
England, and Harvard and Yale, of America, 
at the Queen’s Club grounds, at Kensington, 
London, on the afternoon of July. 22d, the 
weather conditions were all that could be de- 
sired, although it was somewhat hot for Eng- 
land, the temperature being little under 80. 

The programme included nine events, and 
although the Americans lost the match, it was 
by such a narrow margin as to prove that there 
is little difference between the quality of college 
athletes on either side of the Atlantic. 

Forecasts and calculations were somewhat 
upset, for in two events (the hurdles and half), 
in which it was generally conceded that the 
English and Americans, respectively, had good 
chances to secure first place, both races went 


in opposite directions. An American not only 
won, but also cut down the British time for the 
hurdles. The half-mile, which was considered 
to be a pont for Burke, of Harvard, found 
him in poor condition for the race. This was 
the only misfortune on either side to mar the 
interest, for, had Burke been fit, he would have 
found a competitor, such as he has never before 
met, in Graham, and the greatest half-mile 
seen in many years would have been witnessed. 
Although the winner was not pressed he cov- 
ered the distance in one minute fifty-seven and 
one-fifth seconds. . 

Both sides had points to gain from each 
other in the matter of handling their athletes 
for contests, The Americans stood out con- 
spicuously in the hammer and high jump 
events. In the hammer it was not a matter of 
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overpowering strength which gave Boal the 
victory over Oxford's representative by twenty- 
seven feet, but purely his skill in handling the 
weights. His constant practice has taught 
him much which our English cousins have not 
yet learned, 

In the high jump Rice has attained his six- 
foot jumps by very long and hard practice, and 
here the English have not worked to their full 
extent. 

On the other hand, their methods of training 
for races invariably leave men in better condi- 
tion at the finish line thando ours. We are in- 
clined here to train much too fine, to the hour, 
in fact almost to the minute, and the result is 
a great strain on the nerve force. The Ameri- 
cans, true, in almost all cases went through 
their racestotheend. The difference in the men 
of the two teams was most apparent after the 
tape had been passed. One of the American 
team, in describing the Englishmen, said, 
‘* They finished like bulls.” 

Then, again, the apparent indifference as to 
the result of acontest is very marked. Among 
the Englishmen they are there to win (and they 
quite often do), but their whole heart and soul 
are not intent upon it, as itis so frequently with 
our men. Consequently, the English avoid the 
nervous strain which makes a pastime cease to 
be a pleasure and become a source of anxiety. 

An annual or very frequent meeting such as 
this will do more to improve the athletic methods 
of both countries than anything else can possibly 
do. There are no two bodies of men who can 
meet and produce such good athletic results 
hereafter as the university men of the two 
countries. 

In the first race, the hundred yards, the Eng- 
lishmen won thetoss for position, Hind took 
the inside ; Quinlan, of Harvard, next ; Thomas, 
of Oxford, next, and Blount, of Yale, on the 
outside. Blount led for about seventy yards ; 
then Thomas dashed to the front and remained 
there until about five yards from the tape, 
when Quinlan came up, and, with a fine finish, 
won by about two feet. 

In the long jump each contestant was al- 
lowed five trials. In the fourth trial Vassal, 
Oxford, made a splendid jump of twenty-three 
feet, which won him his event by nine inches 
over Daly, of Harvard, who made his best jump 
on his last trial. 

The hammer was practically a gift for Boal, 
of Harvard, who outclassed all his competitors. 

Hunter, of Cambridge, won the mile by 
twenty-five yards, and Dawson, of Oxford, who 
was second, was twenty-five yards ahead of 
Spitzer, of Yale. 

Great interest was taken in the hurdles, 
which proved sucha fine race between Fox, 
of Harvard, and Paget-Tomlinson, of Cam- 
bridge. Fox went to the front at the third hur- 
dleand steadily increased his lead. He won by 
about two yards from Paget-Tomlinson, who 
was about two feet in front of Parkes. 

In the half, Graham, of Cambridge, won by 
about twenty-five yards. Sheehan, of Oxford, 
was about twelve yards ahead of Adams, of 
Yale, who was little ahead of Burke. 

The quarter was a fine race up to the last sev- 
enty yards. Here Davidson, of Cambridge, 

assed the others and finished five yards in 

ront of Boardman, of Yale. 
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In the high jump the Americans took mai- 
ters so comfortably that they went over the bar 
up to the five feet nine inches without removing 
their sweaters. 

The three miles really resulted in a race be- 
tween Workman, of Cambridge, and Palmer, 
of Yale, in the last two miles. Entering the 
eighth lap Workman went to the front, and, 
running with great strength, finished a very 
easy winner by fully two hundred yards, 

The summary of events follows : 


roo-yard run—F. J. Quinlan, Harvard University, 1; 
C. B. Thomas, Oxford University, 2; F. A. Blount, 
Yale University, 3; A. E. Hind, Cambridge, 4. Time, 
108., which equals the English university record. 

Running long jump—G. C. Vassal, Oxford, 23ft., 1; 
C. D. Daly, Harvard, 22ft. 3in.,2; J.T. Roche, Harvard, 
aift. gin., 3; L. R. O. Bevan, Cambridge, 2oft. 4%in., 4. 

16-pound hammer throw—W. A. Boal, Harvard, 136ft. 
8%in., 1; H. J. Brown, Harvard, 122ft. gin., 2; D 
Greenshields, Oxford, rooft. 6in., 3. 

One-mile run—A. Hunter, Cambcidee, 1; E. A. Daw- 
son, Oxford, 2; C. B. Spitzer, Yale, 3; H. P. Smith, 
Yale, 4. ‘Time, 4m. 24s. 

120-yard hurdle race—F. Z. Fox, Harvard,1; W. G. 
Paget-Tomlinson, Cambridge, 2; H.R. Parkes, Oxford, 
3; J. W. Hallowell, Harvard, 4. Time, 15 3-5s., which 
now constitutes the best British record. 

Half-mile run—H. E. Graham, Cambridge, 1; C. H. 
W. Struben, Oxford, 2; J. P. Adams, Yale, 33 T. E. 
Burke, Harvard, 4. Time, rm, 57 1-ss., which is faster 
than the winner’s previous inter-university record. 

Quarter-mile run—G. C. Davidson, Cambridge, 1; 
D. Boardman, Yale, 2; T. R. Fisher, Yale, 3; A. M. 
Hollins, Oxford, 4. Time, 49 2-58. 

Running high jump—A. N. Rice, Harvard, 6ft., 1; H. 
S. Adair, Oxford, sft. 1:in., 2; C. M. Rotch, Harvard, 
sft. 1oin., 3; W. G. Paget-Tomlinson, Cambridge, sft. 
6in., 4. 

Three-mile run—H. W. Workman, Cambridge, 1; 
C. K. Palmer, Yale, 2; A. R.G. Wilberforce, Oxford; 
F. Smith. Oxford; H. W. Foote, Harvard, and H. B. 
Clarke, Harvard, did nct finish the distance. 
15M, 24 2-5S. 


Time, 
BRITISH A, A. A. 


The annual championship games of the Brit- 
ish Amateur Athletic Association were this 
year held at Wolverhampton on July ist.. A 
heavy rain in the morning had made the track 
and infield in very poor condition for the 
best performances, although D. Horgan, the 
Irish champion, managed to create a new rec- 
ord for the shot, beating his last year’s per- 
formance in the same games by close on a foot. 
W. J. M. Newburn again won the long jump, 
but with a jump of only 22ft. 2in., which was 
considerably behind his work of last year. 
Hugh Welsh retained his championship for the 
mile, and T, F. Kiely was again first with the 
hammer. 

The summary follows : 


One-mile run—Hugh Welsh, Watson's College Ath- 
letic Club, 1; Charles Bennett, Finchley Harriers, 2; 
R. Wellin, Essex Beagles, 3. Time, 4m. 26s. 

1oo-yard run—R. W. Wadsley, Highgate Harriers, 1; 
C. H. Jopp, London Athletic Club, 2; F. W. Cooper, 
Bradford A, C. and F. C., 3. Time, 10 1-ss. 

Putting the 16-lb. shot from 7ft. square—Dennis 
Horgan, Banteer and Irish A. A. A., 46ft. %in., 1; Nel- 
son Robbie, Bolton, 35ft. 2in., 2. 5 

Hurdle race, 120 yards—W. G. P. Paget-Tomlinson, 
Cambridge University Athletic Club, 1; A. E. Traf- 
ford, Birmingham Athletic Club, 2. Time, 16 2-5s. 

Running high jump—Patrick Leahy, Irish Amateur 
Athletic Association, sft. roin., 13 C. E. H. Leggatt, 
London Athletic Club, sf. 8i4in., 2; R. G. Perry, Lon- 
don Athletic Club, sft. sin., 3. 

Half-mile run—A. E. Tysoe, Salford Harriers, 1; W. 
E. Lutyens, Cambridge University A. C. and London 
A. C.,2; S. Binks, Unity Athletic Club, 3. Time, 1m, 


58 3-58. 

Throwing the 16-lb. hammer from oft. cirele—T. F. 
Kiely, Suirside Athletic Club, 136ft. 4%in., 1; Dennis 
Horgan, Irish A. A. A., 13: ft. 8%in., 2; Nelson Robbie 
Bolton, 1r11ft., 3. 








ATHLETICS. 


Quarter -mile run—R. W. Watder, Highgate Harriers 
1; H. W.S. Jones, Bath and Somerset Athletic Club, 2; 
Pa v. ‘Siedealt South London Harriers, 3. Time, 

43°58. 

ay our mile run—Charles Bennett, Finchley Harriers, 

A. E. Hutchings, Bexhill Harriers, 2; hes Ratcliff, 
Ble ackheath Harriers, 3. ‘Time, 20m. 49 3-5 

Running long jump—W J. M. Mewbern, ‘Irish A. A. 
A., 22ft. 2in., 1; Hugh Barr, Edinburgh Harriers, 2rft. 
114in.,2; C. E. H. Leggatt, London Athletic Club, soft. 
roin., 3. 

Four-mile walk—W. J. Burgess, Polytechnic —_ 
riers, 1; J. Butler, Polytechnic Harriers, 2; E. H. Mid- 
dleton, Polytechnic Harriers, 3. ‘Time, 29m. 20 3-55. 

Pole vault—E. C. Pritchard, Kidderminster, oft. 11n., 
1; J. Pheysey, Church Stretton, 2. 

Two-mile steeplechase—W. Stokes, Birchfield Har- 
riers, 1; C. Ingmere, Polytechnic Harriers, 2; H. G. L. 
Lloyd, Thames H. and H, and London A. C., 3. Time, 
11m. 16 4758. 

The annual athletic meeting of St. Augustine 
Church at South Boston, Mass., seems to be a 
specially favored place for John Flanagan, the 
champion hammer thrower, to distinguish him- 
self. Last year he broke the then world’s rec- 
ord with a throw of 158ft. 44%in. at these games, 
but on July 22d he completely surpassed these 
figures with a throw of 164ft. rin, 


METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIP, 


The annual championship meeting of the A. 
A. U. was held at the Knickerbocker Field, 
Bayonne, N. J., August 12th. 

Once more the New York Athletic Club 
practically swept the deck of all the good things 
in the way of first places ; they had gathered 
in all their crack performers from far and near, 
and the result was a very easy win, with twelve 
firsts to their credit out of a programme of 
fifteen events. ‘The discus, pole vault, and two- 
hundred-and-twenty-yard run, were the only 
events in which the Travers Island contingent 
failed to score first points, and their failure in 
the last-named event was mainly due to Long, 
who had already won the hundred and quar- 
ter, having practically run himself out. Last 
year he won all three events, but this year they 
were too close together for even Long to re- 
cover between races. He got half way through 
the first trial heat when his leg gave wa 

John Flanagan again distinguished himself, 
winning the hammer with a grand throw of 
159ft. 8in., which beats his own record, and will 
stand as the world’s record in case his throw of 
164 ft. rin., made last month, should not be 
recognized. 

Flanagan again won the fifty-six - pound 
weight, improving on his throw of last year, 
with athrow of 33ft. 1%in. In this he seems 
to be going steadily up to the high-water mark 
set by J. S. Mitchell in his throw of 35ft 1oin. 

A. C. Kraenzlein was the only athlete cred- 
ited with three championships. He took the 
high and low hurdles so easily that he had 
time to look where the rest of the field were, 
and it is worthy of note that he was once more 
the only runner to clear every flight. If most 
of our hurdle runners were going over the 
flights set up in English style there would be 
some sorry-looking limbs at the end of each 
race, A cinder path is abad place to swim on, 
but under our system you can walk through the 
hurdles without much inconvenience, In the 
broad jump Kraenzlein came close to his own 
great record, and cleared 24ft. 23in. 

The half-mile proved a very.good race and 
was won by John Bray of the New York A. C., 
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who beat his club companion, Wood, by five 

yards. Wood is steadily improving in ‘the half, 
and ran better than on July 4th, when he finished 
second onthesame grounds. Christiansen, the 
celebrated miler in his schoolboy days, ran 
third, He was about two yards behind Wood. 

Alex. Grant rana pretty race for the mile, 
which he won by about twelve yards. Grant 
was satisfied with one win, and did not start in 
the three miles. 

The three miles was left to the cross-coun- 
try champion, A. L. Wright. He went at 
once to the front and led the field for the re- 
mainder of the race. He ran splendidly on 
the last lap, fairly sprinting for the final two 
hundred yards, and finished fresh about two 
hundred and fifty yards ahead of Hahn, who 
won from O’Connor by fifty yards. 

The order of scores by clubs was : New York 
A. C., 87; Knickerbocker A. C., 14; Xavier A. 
A.,12; Pastime A. C., 11; New West Side A.C., 
8; Arbor A. C., of Albany, 3 

The summary follows: 


TRACK EVENTS, 


Tou~ be dash—Won by M. W. Long, New York A. C.; 
P. J. Walsh, Xavier A. A., 2; E. B. Bloss, New York A. 

+ 3. Time, 10 2-5s. 

880-yard run, handicap—Won by John Bray, New 
York A. C.; George F. C. Wood, Wow York A. C., 2; P 
H. Christiansen, nickerbocker A. C., 3 Time, sm. 
59 1-5S. 

12z0-yard hurdle race—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, New 
York A. C.; C. A. O'Rourke, New York A. C., 2; J. T. 
Mahoney, Knickerbocker A. C.,3. Time, 15 2-5s. 

440 yard run—Won by M. W. Long, New York A. C.; 
R. 5. cKinnery, Pastime A. C., 2; T. B. Turner, New 
York A. C., 3. Time, 52 2-5s. 

One- mile run—Won by Alex. Grant, New York A.C.; 
P. J. Walsh, Xavier A. A., 2; W.F. Ryan, Xavier A. A., 
3. Time, 4m. 35s. 

220-yard run—Final heat won by P. J. Walsh, Xavier 

A.; G. H. ne Knickerbocker A. C. . 2; Otto 
Ordwein, Pastime A. C., 3. Time, 23 3-5s. 

Three-mile canton by A. L. Wright, New York 
A. C.; Gus Hahn, Arbor A. C., Albany, 2; T. O°Con- 
nor, Pastime A. C., 3. Time, 15m. 48 3-5s. 

220-yard ee race—Won by A.C. Kraenzlein, New 
York A. C.; C. McClellan, New West Side A. C., 2; C. 
A. O’ Rourke, New York A. C.,3. Time, 27 1-5s. 


FIELD EVENTS. 


Putting 16-pound shot—Won by R. Sheldon, New 
York A. C., with 4sft. 7-8in.; John Flanagan, New York 
A. Go me with acft. 6in.; R. J. Sheridan, Pastime A. C. 
3, with 37ft. sin. 

Running high may, —Won by J. K. Baxter, New York 
reg C., with 6ft. 1in.; A.C. Kraenzlein, New York A. C., 

. with sft. roin.; D. Reuss, Knickerbocker A. C., A. 
Wilson, Knickerbocker A. C.,and D. O’Sulliv an, 
Xavier A. A, tied at sft. 8in. Reuss won third place 
on the jump off with sft. 8in. 


Throwing 16-pound hammer—Won by John Flan- 
agan New York A.C., with rsoft. 8in.; F. Coffey, 
Knickerbocker A. C., 2, with 147ft. sii Ny arles Chad- 
wick, New York A. c. -» 3 With r44ft. 23 

Throwing the discus—Won by R. ~Ghorkdan, Pas- 
time A. C., with _ im.: R. Sheldon, New York A. 
C., 2, with rooft. roin.; John Flanagan, New York A.C., 
3, with 1o7ft. 11%in. 

Running broad jump—Won by A.C. Kraenzlein, New 
York A. C., with 24ft 2 3-8in.; C. B. Bloss, New York A. 
C., 2, with 22ft. %in.; J. T. Mahoney, Knickerbocker A, 
C., 3, with arft. 8Yin. 

Pole vault—August Anderson, New West Side A. C., 
and D: Reuss, Knickerbocker A. C_, tied for first place 
with ome 6in. Anderson won on the toss. . Bax- 
ter and S. K. Thomas, New York A. C., tied for third 
place with roft. Baxter won on the toss. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—Won by John Flanagan, 
New York A. C., with 33ft. 14in.; R. Sheldon, New 
York A. C., 2, with 30ft. 8in.; D. O’Connell, New West 
Side A.C, 3, with 2oft: sin. : 

VIGILANT. 
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** SHAMROCK,” ‘* COLUMBIA” AND ‘* DEFENDER.” 
N taking up‘the story 
of the cup challenger 
and the cup defend- 
ers since the last num- 
ber of OuvutiING ap- 
peared, some striking 
and exciting events 
have taken place. 
Shamrock ‘had her 
first trial spin -with 
Britannia (now in 
her seventh season) 
on July 18th. The 
course was from the 
Ryde pierhead round 
the Nab lightship, 
then back past Cowes 
toa buoy on the Solent 
bank, and finishing 
off Cowes; distance 
about 4o miles. Cap- 
tain Hogarth steered 
Shamrock, and Cap- 
tain Carter Srztan- 
mza, which carried a 
club - topsail while 
Shamrock was con- 
tent with a ‘‘jib- 
header.” Shamrock had no difficulty in beating 
Britannia in windward work, pointing higher 
and being far smarterin stays. In therun home 
Shamrock's spinnaker split, which must have 
had a detrimental effect on her speed The 
corrected times at the finish were: Shamrock, 
3:43:50; Britannia, 4:00:15. The new boat 
thus beat Arztannza 16m, 25s. over the 4o-mile 
course. I gather, however, from private ad- 
vices that Shamrock, had she been allowed to 
develop her full speed, would have beaten 
Britannia at least half an hour. 

Shamrock’s second trial race with Britannia 
was on July 19th. The course was the same as 
on the day before, except that it was reversed. 
Both yachts carried club-topsails. The wind 
grew light, and owing to the Prince of Wales 
having an appointment ashore, Brztannza did 
not finish, but Shamrock led her by nearly two 
miles when she retired. These spins are given 
here asa matter of record, and not as signifi- 
cant of Shamrock's true speed. After the race 
Shamrock grounded on a sandspit between 
Portsmouth and Langston Harbor. She was 
hauled off ten minutes later, uninjured. 

On July 23d Shamrock arrived in the Clyde 
in tow of Sir Thomas Lipton'’s steam yacht 
Erin. She went to Greenock, where her rac- 
ing spars were taken out and she was rigged 
as a yawl for her voyage across the Atlantic. 
As in the case of the Vzgz/ant, her hull was 
strengthened with struts and braces. She car- 
ried two Berthon collapsible boats of the larg- 
est size, as wellas a gig. Oil stoves were pro- 
vided for cooking purposes. Hogarth is in 
charge, but a deep-water skipper named Ham- 
ilton is navigating officer. Hership’s company 
is 52 all told. In addition to her crew are 
Chevalier Martins, a marine painter, and Sur- 
geon Dr. F. Reid Mackay, of Edinburgh. Sir 
Thomas Lipton addressed the yacht’s crew be- 
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fore she sailed, exhorting them to do their level 
best. Shamrock sailed in the evening of August 
3d, followed by the £7zz. Should the two craft 
become separated on the passage, they will 
meet at the Azores; and beyond that a point of 
rendezvous has been arranged in the event of 
their parting company. Shamrock was in- 
sured for $200,000 at 5 per cent. If she has 
good luck and fair winds she may afrive before 
this yarn is published. Her racing spars will 
come over on the Czty of Rome. ; 

The fact that the steamship Whzmbrel, which 
arrived at Limerick, Ireland, on August 7th, 
— having spoken the cup challenger 
Shamrock in tow of the steam yacht £777 on 
the evening of August 4th, ten mniiles south- 
west of Tuskar, caused the following official 
comment to be issued by the officers of the 
New York Yacht Club at New London on. 
August 7th : 

“In relation toa statement that the Siamrock had 
been reported in tow of a steamer in light order off the 
Tuskar Rock, at the southeast extremity of Ireland, 
and as such action is regarded as in violation of the 
deed of gift and the conditions governing the match 
forthe America’s Cup, the officers of the New York 
Yacht Club desire to state that some time since a com- 
munication was received from a representative of 
Sir Thomas Lipton announcing the intention of Sir 
Thomas to take a southerly course for the Sham- 
rock and asking whether in view of the probabil- 
ity of encountering calms on the proposed route if it 
would be deemed a violation of the match if the Sham- 
rock availed herself of the presence of a steam yacht 
to be towed during calm spells. 

“In view of the fact of the entire good faith in which 
the request was made and that the towing would sub- 
ject the vessel to greater strain than the sailing, and 
could therefore not be made a pretext of evading the 
conditions of the deed of gift, that the challenger 
should proceed on her own bottom to the port of con- 
test, the officers of the club sent an answer tothe effect 
that the New York Yacht Club would take no exce 
tion tothe Shamrock being towed during calm intervals 
between breezes. Its action in consenting not to ob- 
ject to such a course should not be regarded, however, 
as a precedent, and is applicable only tothis particular 
case.” 

After the race at Larchmont, on July 8th, 
described in the August number, Co/umdza and 
Defender went to Bristol, where Defender’s 
steel boom, that was bent in the collision with 
Columbia, was repaired, The two boats started 
on July 21st in a race for a cup offered by the 
Newport Yacht-Racing Association, the course 
being from off Brenton’s Reef lightship to a 
mark off West Island and back, twice round, in 
a fresh S. W. wind. An accident, however, 
happened to Defender; the steel link by which 
the main-sheet block is hung from the boom 
broke, and the yacht gave up and put back. 
The race was postponed until July 29th, when 
Columbia was to appear with her new steel 
mast stepped. 

Owing, however, to unforeseen delays the 
two rivals did not come together again until 
August 2d when there was a splendid S. W. 
wind with everything favorable for a fine race. 
The course was from Brenton’s Reef lightship 
to the buoy off Block Island and return, the 
first leg of the 27-mile course thus being to 
windward. Co/umdéza, steered by Captain Barr, 
got the better at the start, crossing the line 4o 
seconds in the lead. Forty-eight minutes.later 
when on the port tack Co/umdéza was a wreck. 
The port spreader broke inside the masthead 
shrouds leaving no support to the mast. Then 
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the topmast snapped in two, and the lower mast 
also broke in two some thirty feet above the 
deck, falling down in the shape of an inverted 
V. Luckily nobody was injured although Mr. 
Iselin and Mate Allen were on the lee side at 
the time, looking after the trim of the head 
sheets. The wreck was cleared in smart and 
seamanlike manner by the Deer Isle sailors, 
and the yacht was towed to Bristol for repairs. 
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The reason for the breaking of the spreader 
was that in changing the topmast from the 
foreside of the mast to its centre in order to 
convert it into a telescoping spar, the leads of 
the topmast shrouds over the spreader down to 
the turnbuckle at the chainplates were no 
longer in a straight line. This caused undue 
strain on the spreader and caused it to collapse. 
Mr. Iselin blamed nobody for the disaster, and 
expressed his joy that all escapedinjury. Among 
the guests aboard were Mrs. Iselin and Nat 
Herreshoff. 

All on board were delighted with the steel 
mast, the Co/umdza being considerably stiffer 
with it than with the pine spar. new one 
was ordered and will be ready long before the 
cup races. Perhaps Mr. Herreshoff will also be 
prevailed upon to fit the yacht with non-collap- 
sible spreaders and to make the leads of her rig- 
ging perfectly fair and straight, and so guard 
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against further mishaps, which are both costly 
and annoying as well as provocative of harsh 
comment from sea critics and sea lawyers. 

The hull of Columdza received only a few 
dents, which were soon hammered out. Neither 
gaff, boom, nor bowsprit was damaged. The 
yacht’s pine mast and No. 2 topmast were 
stepped and rigged at Bristol, and she was all- 
a-taunto in time for the New York Yacht Club 
cruise, 

A GREAT RACE OFF NEWPORT. 


Although Co/uméza was in thorough racing 
trim on Saturday, August 5th, she did not take 
part in the handicap race arranged by the New- 
port yachtsmen for herself, Defender, Vigzlant 
and Mavahoe, Other prizes were offered to 
Syce and Kestrel, and also to Queen Maé and 

armita. The race was started in a light S.W. 
breeze. The course was from off Brenton’s 
Reef lightship to the buoy off Block Island, 
thence to a mark off West Island and back to 
Brenton's Reef lightship. The-first leg was to 
windward, and Defender beat Vigzlant 17m. 
30s. in the beat of 13% miles. In the run of 18 
miles to West Island Defender gained 7m. 30s. 
beating Vzgz/ant 30m. 45s. on elapsed and 28m. 
7s. on corrected time, Defender allowing Vigz- 
Zant 2m, 27s. and Navahoe 5m. 46s. Syce and 
Kestrel, and Carmita and Queen Mad, sailed 
interesting races, Following are the official 


times ; 
Elapsed Corrected 
Start, Finish, Time. Time. 
H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. 
Defender....12:00:00 5214217 5214217 5:14:17 
Vignent...... 1200100 5:44:51 5244251 5:42:24 
Navahoe..... 12300300 6:05:03 6:05:04 5 59:17 


FIRST-CLASS SLOOPS—MATCH FOR A CUP. 
Elapsed Corrected 


, Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
Vigilant... 12:00:00 5:44:51 5244751 5244:51 
Navahoe.... 12:00:00 6:0 6:05:03 6:01:44 


zt: _ 6:05:03 
Thus Vigilant, allowing Navahoe 3m. 19s., won by 
16M. 53S. 
52-FOOT SLOOPS—MATCH FOR A CUP. 
Elapsed Corrected 


Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
Syce ccceccees 12305300 3259235 3254°35 3°54°35 
Kestrel...... 12:05:00 4102222 : 254:10 


57:22 
Syce allowed Kestrel 3m. 12s., Kestrel thus winning 
by 25s. corrected time. 


SPECIAL MATCH FOR A CUP. 


Elapsed Corrected 
Time. Time. 
Queen Mab..11:25:00 4205:40 4:05:40 
Carmita..... 11:25:00 3:57:00 4:32:00 4:23:39 
Queen Mab allowed Carmita 1§m. 21s.,and won by 
17M. 59S. 


Start. Finish. 


3330:40 


SEAWANHAKA INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE CUP, 


The races for the International Challenge 
Cup of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club were sailed at Dorval, Lake St. Louis, 
near Montreal, the headquarters of the Royal 
St. Lawrence Yacht Club. The first contest 
was scheduled for Thursday, July 27th, but 
the weather looked threatening and blustery, 
and on that account the race was postponed 
until next day. The conditions imposed this 
year barred out ‘‘ double-hull freaks ” like Do- 
minzon, and limited the over-all length of the 
contestants to 32 feet 6 inches. 

The challenger this year was the Comustance, 
designed by Mr. Clinton H. Crane, for Messrs. 
Regis H. Post and E M., Post, of the Seawan- 
haka Y, C. She was built by the Spalding St. 
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THE SEAWANHAKA 


Lawrence Boat Company, and is noteworthy 
for possessing more structural strength than 
Mr. Crane’s boats of last year, in which angle 
bars and metal tubing played so extensive a 
part. She cannot, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, be described as a handsome boat, being in 
point of fact as homely as a horse car, as all 
who saw her in her early races on Long Island 
Sound were forced to concede ; but she is fast 
and well put together, and at any rate is good 
for at least one season’s hard racing, which is 
more than could be said for the Crane “ freaks” 
of 1898. She is of the scow type and cost 
more than $1,500, which money would buy two 
good knockabouts. 

The defender Glencairn JIT. was designed 
by Mr. George H. Duggan for Commodore 
James Ross, of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, and is if possible more of a scow than 
Constance, She was built at the Dorval shop. 
The Glencazrn, it is said, cost only about half 
as much as Constance. The spars of both craft 
are hollow. Their official measurements follow : 


Constance. Glencairn III. 


Length over-all......sesees 30ft. ro%in. 32ft. 44in. 
Bos WE EAS Kareassitecessusse 17ft. gin. 17ft. 3in. 
Overhang : 

SIO snvncrvripssnss senesene 8ft. Yin. oft. 3%in. 

Bate ctacesacccnccceces sft. 134in. 5tt. 954in. 
ated; Aebab« tne endvesen 25ft. 6in. 25ft. 54in. 
OU Sa nekecsrawes. sacnesceie 23ft. arft. 8in. 
RES GGks. an keedeeranene 13ft. 6in. 14ft. 8in. 
Spinnaker Boom........... rsft. sin. 2oft. 
Mainsail Area...........0.. 386ft. 370ft. 
REGRET TIARAS. ccciccceesce o8ft 128ft. 
Spinnaker.... .... soeeeeeee 196ft. 256ft. 
Total Area....... sis icine, cs, 4g8ft. 
Racing Measurement...... 19.875ft. 19.785ft. 


Both boats are similar in design, being de- 
velopments of Glencairn J., designed by Mr. 
Duggan. The cockpits of both are long open 
affairs destitute of bulkheads. Both carry 
wooden centerboards weighted with lead, that 
of Constance weighing 438 lbs., and that of 
Glencairn ITT., 307 \bs. 

The crews were composed as follows: Con- 
Stance, C. H. Crane, captain, 145 lbs.; H. M. 
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Crane, 130 lbs.; E. M. Post, 160 Ibs.; Joseph B. 
Thomas, 159 lbs. Total weight, 594 lbs. 

Glencairn JII,—G. H. Duggan, captain, 
149% lbs.; F. P. Shearwood, 149 lbs.; Arthur 
Hamilton, 155 lbs.; Shirley Davidson, 141% 
Ibs. Total weight, 5943/ lbs. 

The Race Committee were Messrs. J. J. 
Riley, H. B. Young and Professor Copper, of 
McGill University. 

The first race was sailed on July 28th, the 
start being made in a nice whole-sail breeze 
from west by south, the course being three 
legs to windward and return, distance 12 miles. 
The starting signal was made at rh. 55m., 
Constance leading by one second, but Glen- 
cairn holding the weather berth, both being on 
the starboard tack. In the windward work that 
ensued, there didn’t seem much difference be- 
tween them. G/encazrn, however, owing toa 
queer blunder, steered for the wrong mark— 
the one set for the triangular course—thus 
breaking tacks; while Comstance steered for the 
correct mark, rounding it ahead of her rival and 
setting her spinnaker smartly for the run home. 
Glencairn had lost 4m. and 28s. in the beat, 
but she cut off one minute in the run before the 
wind, G/lencairn’s lead being 3m. 48s at the 
end of the first round, In the second round 
the wind lightened, and in the beat the Canadian 
boat gained 8s., which in the run was lessened 
to 5s., owing to the G/encazrn being forced to 
shift her spinnaker, Thus at the end of the sec- 
ond round Constance was 3m. 45s. in the lead. 
Glencairn in beating to the mark in the final 
windward leg took the ground twice, which de- 
layed her a little, but she continued to reduce 
her opponent’s lead to 2m. 35s., and in the 


run home gained another 20s., Constance 

finishing 2m. 15s. ahead. The official time 
was: 

Elapsea 

Start. Finish. Time. 

H.M.S. H.M.S. H M.S. 

Comstance......seeeseeee 1255203 4:13:28 2:18:25 

ClORCRIT Bess o5s0.c0000000 1:55:03 4215243 2320240 
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Owing to lack of wind on Saturday, July 29th, 
the triangular race was postponed until Mon- 
day, July 31st. The American boat sailed ex- 
cellently throughout, standing up well to the 
northwest puffs, The course was triangular, 
all buoys being turned to port, one and one- 
third miles to each leg, three times round, mak- 
ing twelve miles in all. The first leg was to 
windward, the American boat getting the bet- 
ter of the start by 7 seconds. Constance 
proved her superiority in this point of sailing, 
while, when reaching, Glencazrn, as a general 
tule, picked up. No spinnakers could be car- 
ried, and in the first round both boats took 
in areef. At the second buoy on the second 
round Constance was 3m. 44s. ahead, but 
owing to the fine handling of the Glencazrn 
and the boldness of her skipper in carrying a 
balloon jib and shaking the reef out of the 
mainsail, he gradually gained on his rival un- 
til, at the finish of the race, Constance won by 
55s. only. The official times are appended : 


Elapsed 
Start. Finish. Time. 
H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. 
Constance....... banaees 1225:09 3:29:00 2203°51 
GlONCAIEN 2..000cc000008 1:25:16 3229255 2304239 


Following is the detailed time of rounding 
buoys : 

FIRST ROUND. 

First Buoy—Constance, 1:47:34; Glencairn, 1:50:29. 

Second Buoy—Constance, 1:56:42; Glencairn, 1:58:52. 

Third Buoy—Constance, 2:06:21; Glencairn, 2:08:21. 

SECOND ROUND. 

First Buoy—Constance, 2:29:21; Glencairn, 2:32:58. 

Second Buoy—Constance, 2:38:05; Glencairn, 2:41:49. 

Third Buoy—Constance, 2:48:00; Glencairn, 2:50:34. 

THIRD ROUND. 

First Buoy—Constance, 3:11:20; Glencairn, 3:12:53. 

Second Buoy—Constance, 3:20:30; Glencairn, 3:21:39. 

Third Buoy and Finish—Constance, 3:29:00; Glen- 
cairn, 3:29:55. 

The third race was sailed on August ist, the 
course being to windward and return, the same 
as on the first race. Glencairn got the better 
of the start by 9 seconds, but Comstance rounded 
the first buoy 53 seconds ahead of her. In the 
next leg, with balloon jibs set, Glencairn re- 
duced the lead by 18 seconds. On the first leg 
of the second round, the Canadian boat lost 
only 6 seconds, being a good showing, as Con- 
stance is clearly her superior in windward 
work. Eventually Glencairn passed Constance, 
rounding the 8-mile buoy 22 seconds in the lead. 
From this time on to the end of the race, the 
wind grew lighter and lighter, and Glencazrn 
increased the gap, finishing 3m. 6s. in the lead. 
The official times follow : 

Elapsed 

Time. 

H. M.S. 
2:28:19 

25:16 56:32 2:31:16 

Following is the official time of the rounding 
of each buoy : 


Start. 


Finish. 
Ls 








Glencairn 
COUMBIAMCO. 000500 ccecesscccce I: 





ww 


Glencairn, Constance. 

H.M.S. H.M.S. 

Two-mile Duoy.........cccscocsesses 1:50:25 1349232 
Four-mile Duoy....cccccccccccee os 2:06:55 2:06:20 





Six-mile buoy... 





Eight-mile buoy 2:51:59 
Ten-mile buoy.... 3:20:05 
PUNE. 66005004: s.-Sbnnccncbeeeeesenss 3256332 


The first victory of Captain Duggan caused 
Canadian hopes to ascend. The two previous 
wins of Constance had made the Kanucks feel 
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rather glum, and all the New York correspond- 
ents at Dorval had sent despatches to their 
newspapers saying that victory was assured 
for the Seawanhaka boat. It isn’t safe, how- 
ever, to be prodigal of prophecy, as was exem- 
plified later on, 

The fourth race was sailed on August 2d, 
over the triangular course, in weatier that was 
trying and varied, beginning with a light wind 
from southwest, shifting round the compass, 
and bringing with it a thunder squall which 
looked so threatening as to make both boats 
reef, and finally ending in a steady breeze from 
northwest. Captain Duggan is accustomet to 
the rather ‘‘ freaky” meteorological conditions 
of Lake Dorval and thus had a decided advan- 
tage over Captain Crane. The challenging 
craft was beaten by 5m. and 39s. Details fol- 





low : 
Elapsed 
Boat. Start. Finish. Time. 
H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. 
COMBEAROS 0... s2cencciecves 1355:25 4220254 2325329 
SRIDMORIEIE  «.s.0sn00060ec0nss 3255:27 42:15:15 2:19:48 
Following are the official times at each of the buoys: 
Differ 
First Round. Constance. Glencairn. ence. 
H.M.S., H.M.S. M.S. 
First buoy ....... coccececRs2Si2g 2210:29 1:56 
Second buoy..... e+ semee 2334218 2231240 2:38 
Third buoy........ 0000002357304 2353:57 3:07 
Second Round. 
ge ne 31:09:14 3106743 2:31 
Second buoy.... 3:20:58 3217325 3333 
TRIPE BUOY...... s0.000600032S7iag 3234215 3709 
Third Round. 
i rn ee 3:56:16 3248253 7:23 
Second buoy........0+0...4209!25 4204305 5:20 
| ene ecccccccece 4320354 4:15:15 5:39 


The boats were now tied, each having won 
two in the series of five. The decisive race 
was started on August 3d. Owing to frequent 
shifts of wind the buoys had to be changed 
three times in order to make the course dead to 
windward and back. Captain Crane was keen 
on this point as he realized that his boat had no 
chance in reaching against the Kanuck craft. 
It was found that each leg would have to be re- 
duced to one and one-half miles, making the 
course four times round instead of three, in 
order to complete the twelve miles. So farasI 
can gather, both sides agreed to the course so 
laid out. The starting signal was made at 3h. 
o5m., Glencairn crossing 15s. later. Con- 
stance, while manoeuvring for a start, un- 
fortunately grounded, and did not cross the 
line. Her owner, Mr. Post, boarded the com- 
mittee boat and madea verbal protest. Mean- 
while Glencazrnu sailed over the course. 

A little later Mr. Post handed in the follow- 
ing formal protest : 


To - Sailing Committee, Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club. 


DEAR SIRS—I beg leave to enter a protest against 
the course as laid out for to-day’s race on the ground 
that there was not sufficient water for the boats to sail 
in. Respectfully yours, REGIS H. Post, 

The committee, after a session of three 
hours, rendered the following decision, which, 
of course, was final : 


“Having heard the evidence of Mr. Post, Mr. Crane, 
Mr. Duggan and William Riley, and having carefully 
considered all the circumstances of the start in to day’s 
race of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Challenge Cup 
series, decides that there is not sufficient ground for 
ordering the race to be resailed, and accordingly 
awards the race to Glencairn //1. 

** JAMES J. RILEY, JR., Chairman. 
“}FIARRISON B. YOUNG, Secretary.” 
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The committee, I think, acted according to 
the strict letter of yacht-racing law, inasmuch 
as the course as laid out was agreed to by both 
sides and the race was actually begun as soon 
as the preparatory gun was fired. Whether 
the committee acted with sportsmanlike spirit, 
yachtsmen must decide. I recall an incident 
which happened on September 8, 1885, off Scot- 
land lightship, when the Pzrztan fouled the 
Genesta and was ruled out. Genesta was told 
by the Regatta Committee of the New York 
Club to sail over the course, 


‘‘I thank you,” said Sir Richard Sutton, 
‘*but we don’t want it that way. We want a 
race—not a walk-over.” 


If Captain Duggan, when he saw his oppo- 
nent stuck in the mud, had put back and given 
her a chance to get afloat again, it would have 
been looked upon as a graceful act. 


But then the Seawanhaka boys are to blame. 
There is plenty of deep water off Oyster Bay, 
and they ought to always have built boats 
capable of keeping the cup where it belongs. 
The incident, as the dipiomatists say, is now 
closed, and, so far as I know, the relations be- 
tween the two clubs are not unusually 
‘* strained.” 


For the benefit of yachtsmen unfamiliar with 
the historyof the Seawanhakainternationalchal- 
lenge cup it may be recorded that the first chal- 
lenger for the-cup was the English half-rater 
Spruce IV., which was defeated in 1895 by 
Lthelwynn, designed by Mr. W. P. Stephens. 
It was won in 1896 by Mr. G. H. Duggan’s 
15-footer Glencairn J., which beat Mr. C. H. 
Crane’s E/ Heire. Mr. Crane's boat Womo was 
beaten at Dorval in 1897 by Mr. Duggan's 
Glencairn II, Mr. Crane’s challenger was 
beaten last year by the freak double-huller 
Dominion, of Duggan’s design, and now Mr. 
Duggan has scored still another victory. 


The White Bear Yacht Club has sent its 
challenge to the St. Lawrence Yacht Club for 
the Seawanhaka cup next year. 





SEPTEMBER. 
ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB CRUISE. 


The cruise of the Atlantic Yacht Club was 
particularly enjoyable this year, owing not only 
to the liberality of the club in offering prizes, 
but also to the admirable and zealous efforts of 
the flag officers and the regatta committee. 
The squadron made Larchmont the rendezvous 
by invitation of their old and kindly allies, and 
in that friendly harbor the yachts met on July 
3d and were duly regaled on Larchmont cakes 
and ale until they sailed away on July sthina 
fresh and smiling southerly wind to Bridgeport, 
which they reached in good time that after- 
noon, The yachts that took part in the first 
squadron run were, schooners: W. G. Brokaw’s 
“ee Fred, Ackerman’s Lady Evelyn, 
R. E. Tod's Katrina, B. F. Whitlock’s Ra- 
mona, and Commodore Frank T. Adams’ 
Sachem ,; single-stickers: E. S. Hatch’s Hx- 
von, George E. Brightson’s Penguzn, L. N. 
Callanan's Eclzpse, George Copeland’s Daphne, 
W. J. Roberts’ Ondawa, T. L. Arnold’s Awa, 
L. Weir's Ezdolon, and Zenobia, Bonito, Bon- 
nie Ghent, Wabasso and Nanka_ Inasquall 
Eclipse lost her topmast and put into Cold 
Spring Harbor fora new one. This was the 
only mishap. The winners were Amorita, 
Katrina, Huron, Penguin, Ondawa and Ze- 
nobia, 

After remaining at anchor all night at Black 
Rock, the squadron sailed next morning, July 
6th, for New London. The run was quite a 
pleasant one, good time being made ina rather 
stiff breeze, in which Co/onza carried away her 
topmast. A like mishap befell Sachem, which 
also tore her maintopmast stay sail. The win- 
ners were Amorita, Ondawa, Zenobia and 
Penguin. 

On July 7th the squadron sailed across the 
Sound toShelter Island—a favorite resort of the 
club, where the fleet anchored until July roth, 
enjoying itself as of old. It was then that the 
schooners Coronet, John I. Waterbury, B. F. 
Whitlock’s Ramona, Frank T. Adams’ Sachem, 
and Robert E. Tod’s Katrzza, and the single- 
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Courtesy of Theodore B, Starr. 


SOME OF THE ATLANTIC Y. C. TROPHIES, 


stickers, George W. Copeland's Daphne, and 
Thomas Arnold's Awa, started on a race from 
Ramshead Buoy, in Gardiner’s, Bay, to the 
club station at Sea Gate, N. Y., the course be- 
ing outside Long Island, leaving the spar 
buoy on the northerly end of Gardiner's 
Island, and the bell buoy north of Montauk, 
on the starboard hand; thence to Sandy 
Hook lightship ; thence to Sea Gate, leaving the 
beacon on the Romer shoal, and the Swash 
Channel bell buoy on the starboard hand; thence 
to the finish line, passing between the club- 
house dock and the committee boat, anchored 
northwesterly therefrom. 

The race was for a first prize for schooners, 
and another for single-stickers, presented by 
Commodore Adams. Fleet Captain Watson 
presented a second prize for schooners, and 
Vice-Commodore Whitlock a third prize. 

It was a one-gun start, the single-stickers be- 
ing sent off at 12:10 rp. M., and the schooners, 
all of which were handicapped at the start, ten 
minutes later. The wind was light from north- 
west, and spinnakers were carried to Montauk 
Point buoy, when the wind headed the racers. 
They beat all night, and at dawn the breeze 
shifted, allowing the craft to sail their course 
to Sandy Hook lightship, The schooners al! fin- 
ished within five minutes, Ramona in the lead, 
Coronet second and Kat¢rina next, one second 
ahead of Sachem. Awa beat Daphne, owing 
in a measure to trouble with her steering gear. 
The official times follow : 


SCHOONERS, 
Start—12:20 Monday. 

Finish 
Tuesday. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Hi, M.S. H. M.S. H.M.S. 
pO ee nee cone gongens 26:44:16 24:46:56 
EER OLET ES 3204217 26:44:17 25 46:17 
RAMOMNBA.....cccccces covcces + 2259:09 26:39:09 26:19:50 
RI ike: oc sasenceceeraas 3103124 26:43:24 26:43:24 


SLOOPS. 
tart—12:10 Monday. 
Fintsh 
Tuesday. Elapsed. Corrected. 
H. M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
NR i stitinn seuss anrueae coces S250384 28:40:14 28:10:30 
Daphne.....ccsccccc.sececes S25215 29:41:15 29741215 


Thus ended a pleasant cruise. wound up by 
an ocean race such as used to be so popular 
twenty years ago. 

THE LARCHMONT. WEEK. 

The officers and members of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club are to be congratulated on the un- 
qualified success of their ‘‘ Race Week,” which 
afforded capital sport to yachtsmen in this vi- 
cinity. The week began with an open regatta 
on Tay 15th, which was started in a light 
southerly wind, that freshened in the after- 
noon. The starters were schooners: Colonza, 
Ariel, Amorita, Quisetta and Latonza ; cut- 
ters, yawls, sloops and cats: Syce, Kestrel, 
Liris, Albicore, Sultan, Tigress, Fleetwing, 
Hussar, Eurylia, Siren, Anoatok, Possum, 
Marguerite, Lorelet, Possum (yaw), Kittze, 
Spindrift, Mongoose, Midge, Kittwink, 
Thelga, Folly, Ditto, Edwina IT,, Windora, 
Kit, Kenwood, Qui Vive, Florence, Vera, 
Win or Lose, Spark, Kazaza, Bogey, Ox, 
Lobster and Bouncer, The winners were : 

Races for schooners in one class on elapsed 
time, with time allowance on actual measure- 
ment: Quzse¢ta won from Amorsta by 2m. 
16s., from Colonza by 8m. 45s., and from Arzel 
by 21m. 23s. Special handicap races: Codonza 
allowing Arze/ 15m., Co/onza won by 3m. 50s. 
corrected time. Co/onza won from Ariel by 
18m. 50s. Quzsetta won from Amorita by 58s. 
Latonia had asailover. Syce won from Kes- 
trel by 15m. 41s. Lirzs hada sailover. Szd- 
tan won from Alézcore by 31m, 07s. Hussar 
won from 7zgress by 21m. 46s. Possum won 
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from Anoatok by 1m. 28s. 
from Lorelez by 9m. 12s. Spindrift won from 
Mongoose by 4m. 08s. folly won from Detto 
by 2m. 03s. Az¢ won from Mendora by 1m. 
42s. W2n or Lose won from Quz Vive by 1m. 
ois. Kazaza won from Spark by 1m. 50s. 
Bouncer won from Lobster by 7m. 40s. 

The special race on Monday, July 17th, was 
sailed in light and variable westerly winds. 
Colonia, Amorita, Quissetta, Latona and 
Atlantic started in one class, "There was also 
a special handicap race between Latona and 
Atlantic,and Amoritaand Quissetta. Clorita 
and Uncas, one-design schooners, sailed 
against.each other. In cutters, class K, Syce, 
Kestrel and Acushla J/. raced. In the at- 
foot knockabouts, there were Mongoose and 
Spindrift, and in the Seawanhaka knock- 
abouts, Wzdge and Thelga. The winners were 
Colonia, Atlantic, Amorita, Clorita, Syce, 
Mongoose and Midge, 

Tuesday, July 18th, was the day set apart 
for boat races and water sports. Inthecontest 
for naphtha launches 21 feet and over, 7yvo- 
chilus, Levanter, Sister and Sagamore com- 
peted, Levanter winning first prize, Szster 
second, and 7rochzlus third prize. 

The starters in the race for naphtha launches 
21 feet and under were Allen, Atlantic, La- 
Zona, Crusader and Amorita, Allen winning 
the first prize, and Zafona and Amorita the 
second and third. 

Colonia, Katrina and Nyda started in the 
alco vapor class, Co/onza winning the first and 
Katrina the second prize. 

The four-oared gig race was won by Lady 
Evelyn, her competitors being Colonia, Amo- 
rita and Katrina. 

The pair-oared gig race was won by Crusa- 
der, her competitors; being Sagamore, Alsa 


Marguerite won 


cienne, Syce and Southern Cross. 
The dinghy race was won by 


Amorita, her 


tivals being Ladv Evelyn, Alsacienne, Tro- 
chilus and Nymph, 

At night the grounds were illuminated and 
there was a ball. 

On July 19th there was an open regatta in 
which thirty-eight yachts took part in a nice 
northwest breeze, A new boat, the WJeemer, 
owned by Mr. R. C. Nickerson, of Boston, built 
by Hanley, madeher racing débutand won easily 
in herclass, <Kestre/ split her jib and carried 
away her spreader. A7¢¢ze lost her rudder and 
Windora her bobstay, while the freak, Shzim- 
maug, was disabled. The starters were schoon- 
ers Colonia and Atlantic; sloops, class K, 
Syce, Kestrel and Ac ushla JT.,; sloops, class 
L, Hussar, Eurylia, Trex and Meemer; 
sloops, class M, Possum and Zenodbza,; sloops, 
class K, ZLzrzs and Kzaora,; yawls, class L, 
Albicore and Sultan; 25-foot knockabouts, 
Momo and Ozseau,; 21-foot knockabouts, A?7- 
tie, Spindrift, Mongoose and Rez; Seawan- 
haka knockabouts, 7he lga; classQ, Edwina 
Lll., Fidget and Nzke,; class S, Volsung. Do- 
sorts If. and Windora; class T, Quz Vive, 
florence, Vera, Win or Lo Spunk, Ox, 
Bogey and Xazaza; class W, Lodster and 
Skimmaug. The winners were; 

Schooners, Class B.—Colonia by 5m. 
lowed the Atlantic 20 minutes. 


Sloops, Class K.—Syce beat Acushla II. om. 29s. 
Sloops, Class K (cruising trim).—Kiaora beat Liris 


15S. She al- 


6m, 1s. 

Yawls, Class L.—Albicore. 

Sloops, Class L.—Meemer beat Hussar 1om. ros. 

Sloops, Class M.—Possum beat Zenobia 26m. 20s, 

Twenty-five foot knockabouts.—Oiseau beat Momo 
1m. 18s. 

Twenty-one ioot knockabouts.—Spindrift beat Mon- 
goose 3m, 15s. 

$s. C. Y. S. knockabouts.—Thelga had a sailover. 

C lass Q.—Niko beat Edwina 11m. 30s. 

Class $.—Volsung beat Dosoris II. 11m. 15s. 

Class W.—Lobster won. 


On Thursday, July 20th, special races were 
sailed in a fresh northeast breeze. Syce beat 
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Kestrel and Acushla. Penguin beat Irex. 
O. Shima San beat Possum and Acushla J. 
Momo beat Ozseau (disabled), and Spindrift 
beat /udianola (disabled), Mongoose, Kan- 
taka, Midge, and Thelga. Volsung beat 
Dosoris I, 

Friday, July 21st, was a glorious day for a 
yacht race, the wind being brisk from south- 
west. The A/eemer was ready to start, but as 
the //ussar didn't show up on the line she had 
no competitor. The starters were Colonia, 
Amorita, Quzsetta, Clorita, Uncas, Syce, 
Kestrel, Lirts, Kitaora, Albicore, Sultan, 
Possum. ‘The winners were Quzsetta, Clorita, 
Syce, Lirts, Albicore, Sultan. Possum won a 
second prize. 

The week’s sport wound up brilliantly with 
an open regatta in which forty-five yachts 
started, the wind being light from southeast 
when the starting signal was made. On the 
second round there was a heavy thunder squall 
and many meteorological flukes. Nearly all the 
yachts that figured in the other open regattas 
crossed the line. The winners were: 

Schooner Class.—Amorita wins from Colonia by 

558. 
“tau K.--Syce wins from Kestrel by 11m. sos. 

Class K (cruising rig).—Kiaora has a sailover. 

Class L.—Meemer wins from Fleetwing by 15m. 29s ; 
Irex by 16m. 15s.; Tigress by 41m. 12s.,and Hussar by 
ay wins from Anoatok by 19m. 175s. 

Class L.—Sultan wins from Possum by 1m. 22s. 

Twenty-five foot knockabouts—Momo wins from 
Oiseau by 16 seconds. 

Twenty-one foot knockabouts—Spindrift wins from 
Mongoose by 2m. 118.; Kittie by 2m. 27s.; Indianola by 
3m. 38; Robin Hood by 18m. 4os. 

S.C. Y. C. knockabouts.—Midge wins from Dipper 
by 3m. 53s.; Thelga by 4m. 37s. 

Class Q.—Edwina IIL. wins from Nike by 5m. 33s. 

Class 8.—Kit wins from Windora by 1m. 45s.; the 
Volsung by 2m. 36s. 

Class T.—Qui Vive wins from Win or Lose by 1m. 
328 ; Scat by 7m. 11s. 

Class V.—Ka-za-za wins from Spunk by 37 seconds. 

Class W.—Bouncer wins from Lobster by 12 minutes. 

THE QUINCY CHALLENGE CUP. 

The second contest for the Quincy Challenge 
Cup, offered by the Quincy Yacht Club for the 
21-foot l. w. 1. class of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, began on July 24th, 
at Quincy Bay. The starters were H. M. 
Faxon’s Hostess (which won the cup last year), 
C. D. Mower’s Hezress, F. L. Pigeon’s Thelma, 
Waiter Abbott’s Oogrook, and W. E. C. Eustis’s 
Pompano. A stiff wind blew from east-north- 
east and each boat was reefed. Hezress was 
disabled and withdrew. Hostess won, her 
time being 1:29:18; Oogrook was second, 1:37:32; 
Pompano, 1:38:50. 

The second race of the series was sailed on 
July 25th in a whole-sail breeze from northeast. 
Hostess beat Heiress by 29 seconds after an 
exciting race. The times were: Hostess, 
2:17:53; Heiress, 2:18:22; Thelma, 2:25:27; 
Oogrook, 2:28:04; Pompano, 2:30:37. 

The third race, on July 26th, was a drift, but 
quite close. ZThe/ma won. The times were: 
Thelma, 4:30:56; Pompano, 4:34:39; Hostess, 
4:35.39; Hezress, 4:35:38; Oogrook, 4:41:58. 

The fourth and decisive race, on July 27th, 
sailed in a strong double-reef southwester, was 
won by Hostess, which is thus custodian of the 
cup for another year. Her victory was close, 
as she defeated Hezress by 1m. 52s.only. The 
times were: Hostess, 1:53:33; Heiress, 1:55:25; 
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Oogrook, 2:04:25, Thelma, 2:11:24; Pompano, 
2:12:06. The contestants are all more or less of 
the scow type, but fast and able, as their per- 
formances over the last-mentioned 12-knot 
course—one-third being to windward—clearly 
shows. 


OCONOMOWOC YACHT CLUB EVENTS. 

The race for the $500 cup, offered by the 
Oconomowoc Yacht Club, was sailed on July 
26th on Lac La Belle in a southwest gale. Mr. 
W. L. Davis’ Aderyn, Mr. P. D. Armour'’s 
Zaza, Mr. D. H. Murphy’s Gadatea, and Mr. 
D. W. Buchanan's Sazs capsized. The win- 
ner was Mr. Jas, H. Jones’ Argo, of the Osh- 
kosh Club, which won it for the second time, 
and will hold it until next year, when, if she is 
successful, she will become its owner for good. 
The times were: Argo, 1:05:53; Ariel, of 
Green Lake Club, F. W. Peck, Jr., 1:11:40; 
Pistakee, of Pistakee Club, N. Morris, 1:14:29, 
and Avzs //., of Chicago, W. H. Thompson, 
1:15:24, 

On July 28th was sailed the race for the John 
Dupee Cup, the wind being light from south. 
Adeeeie won, KXzsmet fouled Avs //., and 
was disqualified. Sazs was disabled. The 
times were: Aderyn, 2:27:53; Magic, 2:34:00; 
Galatea, 2:34:57; Argo, 2:36:38; Pzstakee, 
2:36:50; Zaza, 2:37:16; Avis //., 2:38:27. 

In the afternoon the race for the Pabst Chal- 
lenge Cup, limited to yachts of Waukesha 
County, was sailed in a nice fresh breeze. W. 
H. D Dupee’s Magic was the winner, her 
time being 1:30:00; Galatea, 1:35:04; Sazs, 
1:36:03; Arzel, 1:37:53; Rajah, 1:38:54; Kzs- 
met, 1:40:17; Peerless, 1:42:50. 


INDIAN HARBOR YACHT CLUB, 


The eleventh annual regatta of the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, which was sailed on July 
29th, in a fresh southeaster over the usual club 
courses, drew fifty-one starters in seventeen 
classes. Zzgress and Ondaway lost their top- 
masts, Edwzna carried away her rudder, and 
Marguerite, a 25-foot open cat, was disqualified 
for fouling a stakeboat. The starters were: 
Schooners, Katrina, Nirvanaand Wayward; 
sloops, 52-foot class, racing trim, Acushla I/.; 
cruising trim, Ondawa and Penguin ; 43-foot 
class, /Veetwing and Tigress ; 36-foot class, 
Anoatok, Acushla I., O. Shima San, Daisy 
and VorantJ// ; yawls, 43-foot class, Aldzcore, 
Sultan and Possum, cabin sloops, 30-foot 
class, A/erton and Lorelez,; open sloops, 25- 
foot class, Hourz and Celza ; 18-foot class, Ed- 
wina Il., Rippleand Nzke ; cabin cats, 30 foot 
class, Windora, Dosoris, Volsung and Mys- 
“zc ; cabin cats, 25-foot class, Quz Vive, Scat, 
Win or Lose and Dandy ; open cats, 25-foot 
class, Jennie, Elsze, Strene and Marguerite ; 
21-foot class, Spunk, Psyche, Vera, Ruth and 
Gosbird ; 18-foot class, Kazaza , 15-foot class, 
Louze Bell, The Kid and Lobster. Racing 
knockabouts, 21-foot class, M/ongoose, Robin 
Hood, Kantaka, Kittte and Spindrift. Sea- 
wanhaka knockabouts, % a4 and W, Yatjo. 

The winners were: R. E. Tod’s Katrzna, H. 
W. Hanan’s Acushla J/., G. E. Brightson’s 
Penguin, C. A. Appleton’s 7zgress, H. I. 
Pratt’s O. Shima San, C. S. Somerville’s Su/- 
tan, A. H. Alker’s Adlerzon, J. F. Bergen’s 
Hlourz, Guy Forbes’ MWzke, De Forest Bros.’ 
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Volsung, George A. Freeth’s Qui Vive, 
Richard Outwater’s Szrene, A. M. Bradley’s 
Vera, T. J. McCahill’s Kazaza, T. J. S. Flint’s 
Lobster, S. C. Pirie’s Spindrift, and F. S. 
Hasting’s Knockabout. 


RACE FOR THE COUPE DE FRANCE, 


The race for the Coupe de France, won by 
the English cutter G/orza last year at Cannes, 
was successfully defended by the English cut- 
ter Laurea, owned by Mr. E. Hore, of the 
Temple Yacht Club, which yacht had proved 
to be faster than Glorza. The challenging 
French yacht, Aznua, was built expressly to 
race for the international trophy by Count Bont 
de Castellane, who married Miss Anna Gould. 
No expense was spared in building her. She 
had a fine suit of English-cut racing sails, and 
was steered by Mr. Percival, a famous British 
amateur, The first race was sailed on July 
29th. The course was a triangular one of 
twenty miles, the start being off Cowes. Cap- 
tain Sycamore skippered the Lazrea, which lit- 
erally walked away from her opponents, and if 
she hadn’t passed the Warner on the wrong 
side would have won by at least ten minutes. 
Discovering his mistake, Sycamore put back; 
rounded the mark correctly and caught up with 
Anna, winning by 1m.° 39s. corrected time. 
Count de Castellane and several of his friends 
sailed on the Avma, Mr. Hore sailed alone 
on the Laurea. 

The second and decisive race was sailed on 
July 31st. The course was from Ryde pier, ten 
miles to windward and back, the wind being a 
nice sailing breeze from southeast. Laurea, 
as before, ran away from the French yacht, and 
fifty minutes after the start had a good lead of 
five minutes, in spite of the fact that Azza got 
the best of the start by more than two minutes. 
It was then that an accident befell the Anna's 
rudder head, which was carried away, leaving 
her unmanageable. She was towed to an anchor- 
age, Laurea sailing: over the course and being 
adjudged the winner: The Coupe de France is 
thus safe until-next year: Count de Castellane 
after the race remarked that the Azza was fit 
for only burning or .blowing up, a conclusion 
also arrived at by all the experts. The Prince 
of Wales saw the race, and on August 3d dined 
with the Count and Countess on their ship- 
rigged steam yacht Va/halla. A few days 
before the German Emperor had been a guest 


on Mr. Howard Gould's steam yacht Vagara. ° 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN YACHT CLUB. 

The annual regatta of the Lake Champlain 
Yacht Club was sailed off Plattsburg, N. Y ,on 
August 7th. President McKinley, Vice-Presi- 


dent Hobart and Mrs. Hobart saw the race 
from Dr. Seward Webb's steam yacht £//rzda. 
Three classes filled. The results follow : 

First Class—Won by the W7tchcraft, owned 
by Messrs. J. B. Rogers and H. 


. Kellogg, 
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with Sandolphin, owned by Mr. Alvaro Assit, 
second, and G/eam, owned by Wallace T. 
Foote, Jr., third. 

Second Class—Won by the Rodert /., owned 
by Mr. J. W. Tobey, with Scud, owned by H. 

. Knowlton, second. Mr. Henry J. Baker's 
Vampire finished first, but was ruled out by the 
judges for sailing the wrong course. 

Third Class—Won by Valhalla, owned by 
A. W. Kingslan, with Vazad, owned by Mr. R. 
H. Peck, second. 

The open race, for the Hotel —— 
Cup, was won by Gleam, with Sandolphin 
second, Vampire withdrew and Wetchcraft 
carried away her bowsprit. A. J. KENEALY. 


YACHTING IN CALIFORNIA, 

The annual race of the California Yacht Club 
for the Wallace Trophy was held on July 16th 
over the usual course, from the Narrow Gauge 
pier at Oakland to and around Presidio Shoal 
buoy and return. The course is estimated at 
12 miles, and is a hard beat out and a run 
home. At the time appointed for the start 
there was almost a flat calm, so the committee 
postponed the race for an hour. At 1 Pp. M. 
there was a good breeze, which freshened all 
the time, The race really lying between three 
of the larger boats, none of the small: yachts 
crossed the line. The start was of the one-gun 
kind, and was so close that only 4o seconds 
separated the first and fourth boats, all crossing 
the line within one minute after gun-fire. 
Though she was last to cross the line, E. F. 
Sagar’s sloop Edna began at once to outfoot 
and outpoint her competitors, and at the buoy 
she was 37 minutes ahead of the £7d/a and 45 
minutes ahead of the Pactolus. On the run 
home she lost about one minute of her lead, but 
came home an easy winner. The Zdua, being 
slightly larger than the Zmd/a and Pactolus, 
owed them a small time allowance, but her vic- 
tory was so decisive that this was not reckoned. 
The results of the race are shown below : 


- CALIFORNIA YACHT CILUB—RACE FOR WALLACE 
TROPHY, JULY 16, 1399. 
Brisk westerly breeze ; flood tide; moderate sea. 
YACHT EDNA. 


Sailing Satled Starting Rounded Finishing Elaps'd 


Length. by Time. Buoy. ime. Time. 
H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S,. 11.M.S, 
34-42 E.F. Sagar. 1:00:00 2:59:00 3:45:55 2:45:55 
YACHT EMBLA. 
34-37: E.N.Walter. r:oot00 3:35:00 4:21:45 © 3121245 
YACHT PACTOLUS. 
34-33 A. M. Clay. 1300300 3344200 4330214 «=. 3330314 


The yawl /dé/er, sailing length 36.98 fcet, 
crossed the starting line, but abandoned the 
race before reaching the Presidio Shoal buoy. 
Edna, Embla and Pactolus are sloops. 

The committee in charge of the regatta con- 
sisted of B. W. Robson, George tum Suden and 
R. R. !'Hommedieu. ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 
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PHILADELPHIA REGATTA. 


HE People’s Regatta, which is the great 
annual aquatic event held at Philadel- 
phia on July 4th, was rowed, as usual, 
over the National Course on the Schuyl- 
kill River. A brisk wind blew directly 

up the course, and to a great extent prevented 
fast time being made. The most exciting 
event of the day was the race for the Senior 
eights, which was rowed between the Pennsyl- 
vania Barge Club and the Vesper Boat Club, 
of Philadelphia The race was a grand struggle 
from start to finish. Vesper led by a little up 
to the mile mark, and from there on it was 
anyone’s race, the boats passing the finish line 
a dead heat in 8m. 14%s., good time against 
the wind. In the row-off the result was a vic- 
tory for Vesper ona foul. At the start, Penn- 
sylvania had the east course and Vesper the 
west. At the bend in the river, Pennsylvania, 
going out of her proper course, natok Ves- 
per over tothe west. Vesper gave way a little, 
but on finding the Pennsylvanians gaining on 
them, a spurt was called for, and the Vesper 
boat was soon brought up. Pennsylvania had 
by this time gone so far over to the west that 
there was not room left for Vesper to get 
through between them and the west shore, and 
one of the Vesper’s oars lapped over the after- 
deck of the Pennsylvania boat. Referee Stille 
stopped the race at once, and disqualified 
Pennsylvania, The Pennsylvania Barge Club 
can plead no excuse of inexperience; their 
rowing qualities are too well known. Such 
conduct is entirely out of place in amateur 
sport. The Vesper Club well deserve the 
Sharpless Cup. 

The ‘‘ Wanamaker Cup” race for ee 
eights brought out five local crews of high row- 
ing quality. Forthe first time in some years, 
Philadelphia oarsmen were unable to retain 
their hold on the Senior doubles. This year 
the race was won by the representatives of 
the Delaware Boat Club, of Chicago, Ill,, who 
finished a good ten seconds ahead of the local 
crews. However, the local oarsmen took their 
share of wins, getting nine first places out of 
the ten events on the programme. 

The course is laid out at a mile and a-half 
straight-away for eights and fours; for the 


other races three-quarters of a mile and return. 
The summary follows 


Junior double shell, final heat—Won by G. F. Haer- 
trich. Jr., bow; J. M. Root, Jr., stroke, Malta B. C.; 
secon John A. Doyle, bow, and Ss. Kapella, 
stroke, West Philadelphia B. C.; third, Ernest Reiter, 
Jr., bow, and E. Nahm, aaa Fairmount Rowing 
Association. Time, 10m. 24 

Junior singles, final heat-Won by W. Myers, ne 
lors’ Barge Club: G. W. Engle, Malta B. Risy 
McGowan, Virginia B. C., Richmond, Va, 3. ‘i. 
10M, 50S. 

Senior four shells—Won by Pennsylvania Barge 
Club; Vesper Boat Club, 2. Time, gm. 7s. 

senior singles—Won by James B. Juvenal, Pennsyl- 
vania Barge Club; Adolph Weisenegger, Passaic B. C., 
Newark, 2; James Patrick, Newark Rowing Club, 
Time, rom. 33s. 

Intermediate doubles—Won by W. Wark, bow, and 
R. Harlfinger, stroke, Vesper B. C.; J. F. Mulchaey, 
bow, and F. P. Kalpa, stroke, Dauntiess R. C., New 
York, 2; Institute B. C., Newark, did not finish. ‘Time, 
10m. 14%S. 

Junior four-oared gigs—Won by Crescent Boat Club; 
Univer sity Barge Ciub, 2; Virginia B. C., 3. Time, 
gm, 50S 

Senior doubles—Won by Deiaware Boat Club, of 
Chicago, James Henderson, bow, W. Weland, stroke; 
Bachelors’ Barge Club, R. R. Zane, bow, James Bond. 
Jr., stroke, 2; Union B. C., New York, Kemp, bow, 
Wolf, stroke, 3. Time, 10m. 

Intermediate singles—Wou by Harlfinger, Vesper 
> C.; W. J. Sweeney, Vesper, 2; J. J. Coburn, Institute 

B.C, Newark, finished second, but was disqualified 
for not turning his stake. Time, 11M, 22S. 

unior eight-oared shells—Won by Vesper Boat 
Club; Crescent Boat Club, 2; Malta Boat Club, 3; Mon- 
trose Boat Club, 4. Time, 8m, 50s 

Senior eight-oared shelis—W on by Vesper Boat 
Club ; Pennsylvania Barge Club, 2. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN, 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Regatta of the 
National Association of Amateur Oarsmen was 
held on the Charles River, Boston, Mass., July 
28th and 2och. 

The weather was all that could be desired, 
but on the second day a stiff breeze made the 
outside positions on the course a disadvantage, 
giving considerably better water to those who 
were fortunate enough to have drawn the wall 
side of the river. This reminds me that there 
was the chance of a repetition of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Vesper foul of three weeks previous. In 
the championship single sculls Ten Eyck drew 
the outside course; the water was not good, and 
he had not gone far before he crossed over to 
the inside course, which was Maguire’s. Of 
course, he did so at his peril, for had Maguire 
touched him he would have lost the race on a 
foul; however, Ten Eyck possessed enough re- 


serve to pull away from his opponent at almost °* 


any stage of the race. 

laguire entered a protest after the race, but 
at no time was he near enough to touch the 
winner, 2lthough Ten Eyck undoubtedly inter- 
fered with Maguire’s water in turning, for they 
both turned the same buoy. 

One of the finest races of the regatta was on 
the first day in the senior fours, when the Penn- 
sylvania Barge Club defeated the Brockville 
crew. The two shells were on even terms at the 
half; the Canadians made a beautiful turn and 
on straightening out were about two lengths 
ahead, but the Philadelphians slowly crept up, 
and at 200 yards from the finish had just forged 

ahead, and won after a hard fight by one 
second 

The association senior singles proved a fine 
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race, in which John Rumohr, of Rat Portage, 
defeated Titus, of New Orleans, and Lewis, of 
Worcester, in the excellent time of 1om. and 
25s. Such a performance places Rumohr among 
the first-class men, and he should be a con- 
spicuous figure in next year’s championship. 

The intermediate eight-oared race gave the 
interscholastic crew of the Boston A. A, another 
chance to distinguish themselves. In this race 
an unfortunate accident happened to the Ves- 
pers, who were doing well up to one-third of the 
course, when the oarlock of No. 2 broke and 
put them out of the race. The senior interna- 
tional fours was an easy race for Brockville. 
A close race resulted from the meeting of the 
New York A. C, and Harlem in the intermedi- 
ate fours, the New Yorks winning by about 
three yards. 

The summary of events follows : 


Senior pair-oared shells, one and a half miles—Won 
by Vesper B. C., Philadelphia, G. Lueffier, bow ; W. 
Carr, stroke; Pennsylvania Barge Club, H. Monoghan, 
bow: J. O. Exley, stroke, 2. Time, rom. 33s. 

Intermediate single sculls, one and a half miles, final 
heat—Won by F. B. Greer, Jeffries Point R. A., East 
Boston; J. O’Keefe, Atlantic B. C., Springfield, 2; J. C. 
Mason, Argonaut R. C., Toronto, 3. Time, 1om. 4gs. 

Association senior singles, one and a half miles, final 
heat—Won by John Rumohr, Rat Portage R. C., Rat 
Portage, Ontario; C. S. Titus, Young Men’s Gymnas- 
tic R. C., New Orleans, 2; C. H. Lewis, Wachusett B. 
C., Worcester, 3. Time, rom. 25s. 

Senior four-oared shells, one mile and a half—Won 
by Pennsylvania Barge Club, Philadelphia, H. Mono- 
ghan, bow; J. O. Exley, E. Marsh, J. F. Dempsey, 
stroke; Brockville R. C., Brockville, Ont, 2. Time, 
8m. 484s. 

Senior double sculls, one mile and a half—Won by 
Wachusett B. C., Worcester, Charles H. Lewis, bow; 
Edward H. Ten Eyck, stroke; Delaware B. C., Chi- 
cago, 2, J. Henderson, bow; J. W. Weinland, stroke. 
Time, 9m. 19s. 

Intermediate four-oared shells, one and a half miles, 
final heat—Won by New York Athletic Club, C. H. 
Turner, bow; L. Fitzgerald, Jr.. A. G. Keene, C. Rad- 
cliffe, stroke; Harlem Rowing Club, New York, 2. 
Time, 9m. 42s. 

Senior International four-oared shells, one and a 
half miles, straightaway—Won by Brockville Rowing 
Club, Ontario. H. Fraser, bow; C. Wilkinson, E. Carr, 
F, I. Ritchie, stroke; Western Rowing Club, St. Louis, 
2. Time, gm. 10S. 

Intermediate double sculls—Won by Jeffries Point 
Rowing Association, East Boston, E. J. Brown, bow; 
F, B. Green, stroke; Boston Athletic Association, 2, N. 
G. Horton, bow; W. P. Henderson, stroke; Malta Row- 
ing Club, Philadelphia, 3, C. F. Haertrich, bow; J. M. 
Root, Jr., stroke. Time, 10m, 2%s. 

Championship single sculls, one and a half miles— 
Won by Edward H. Ten Eyck, Wachusett B. C., 
Worcester; Joseph Maguire, Bradford R. C., Cam- 
bridge, 2; Joseph J. Whitehead, West End B. C., Bos- 
ton, 3. Time, 10m. 16¥%s. 

Senior eight-oared shells, one and a half miles, 
straightaway — Won by Pennsylvania Barge Club, 
Philadelphia, H. G. Scott, bow; J. Dempsey, H. Mono- 

han, M. Ruenberg, P. Kunzig, J. O. Exley, E. Marsh, 
i BR. Juvenal, stroke; G. Kladige, coxswain; Knicker- 

ocker Athletic Club, New York, 2; Millstream Club, 
Boston, and Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia, dead 
heat for third place. Time, 7m. 40%s. 

Intermediate eight-oared shells, one and a half miles, 
straightaway—Won by Boston Athletic Association, 
Boston (interscholastic crew), E. George, bow; G. H. 
Bates. R. Thamsch, C. E. Maltby, C. E. Fox, 8. Bent, 
F, Guild, H. Phillips, stroke; J. Green, coxswain; New 
York Athletic Club, 2; Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia, 
3. Time, 8m. 4s. 


ROWING AT HENLEY, 


The Royal Henley Regatta has of late at- 
tracted the attention of American rowing men 
considerably. On several occasions during the 
past few years representatives from this country 
or Canada have figured in the entry list. In this 
year’s annual regatta, July 4-7, for the second 
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time in succession, an American-born has cap- 
tured the great sculling event of the regatta, 
‘“*The Diamond Sculls,” B.H. Howell, who last 
year rowed under the colors of his college, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and won the sculls 
on record time, this year again proved victori- 
ous under the colors of the Thames Row- 
ing Club. Again he and H. T. Blackstaffe 
were left in the finals; and although Black- 
staffe fought a game battle, and set out from 
the start at a great pace, he was not equal to 
the wonderful performance of Howell. In this 
race the men were almost level at the half dis- 
tance mark, which they had reached in four 
minutes. This is sufficient proof of the pace at 
which they were traveling. At this point speed 
began to tell on Blackstatfe ; Howell, going to 
the front, was not again pressed, and finished 
the mile and a quarter a winner by four lengths, 
in eight minutes and thirty-eight seconds. 

The representatives of the Argonaut Club, of 
Toronto, who were entered in various events, 
made a poorer showing than was expected of 
them, and in no case got far up into their heats. 
The only foreign entry to reach the finals was 
the four of the Favorite Hammonia Rowing 
Club, of Hamburg, Germany. Hadit not been 
for some very bad steering on their part they 
would have given Magdalen College four a 
great race, for they frequently went to the 
front, only to lose their position by bad steering. 

The Grand Challenge Cup was again won by 
Leander Club, and when one glances over the 
crew and finds such men in the boat as R. O. 
Pitman, A. Beresford-Pierce, H. W. M. Wil- 
lis, H. A. Game, C. D. Burnell, R. Carr, C. K. 
Phillips and H. G. Gold, six of whom are old 
‘‘ Blues,” itis not much of asurprise that such a 
combination should win It is interesting 
to note that three of these ‘*‘ Blues” were also 
in the Magdalen four who won from the Gs=r- 
mans, Gold, Burnell, Carr, and M. C, Thorn- 
hill making the crew. 

The summary of events follows : 


GRAND CHALLENGE CUupP, for eight-oars. 

Final heat. Time, 7m. 12s. 
Bucks—LGOnGOr Clad. occcecvcccccce sicnccveeceeeeccecs I 
Berks—London R. C.........++. 


VISITORS’ CHALLENGE CUP, for four-oars. 

Final heat. Time, 8m. 1s. 
Bucks—Balliol Coilege, Oxford.........seesceeeeceeees I 
Berks—New College, Oxfurd.... .......++00. osse08ee0 2 


THAMES CHALLENGE CUupP, for eight-oars. 
Final heat. Time, 7m. 25s. 
Bucks—First Trinity, Cambridge...... Reveeenseseoeee I 
Berks—Kingston RB. C....cccccrscccccvccccccsoccccssceccs 2 


WYFOLD CHALLENGE CUuP, for four-oars. 
Final heat. Time, 7m. 57s. 
Bucks—Trinity Hall, Cambridge.........0ee+--eseeeee I 
Berks—London BR, C.esccrccscccsccvccccnccsccccesccsccs 2 


DIAMOND CHALLENGE SCULLS. 
Final heat. Time, 8m. 38s. 
Bucks—B. H. Howell, Thames R. C., 12st. r11b........ I 
Berks—H. T. Blackstaffe, Vesta R. C., irst. 2lb...... 2 


LADIES’ CHALLENGE PLATE, for eight-oars. 
Final heat. Time, 7m. 28s. 
Berks—Rtoe College B.C... .ccccecscecese coos coccce I 
Bucks—Pembroke College, Cambridge..... geet sescsc 2 


SILVER GOBLETS AND NICKALLS’ CHALLENGE CUP, 
for pair-oars. 
Final heat. Time, rom. 49s. 
Leander Club, C. K. Philips (bow and steers), 11st. 
7lb ; H. W.M. Willis (stroke), rast. 2lb............ I 
St. George's Hospital B. C., G. E. Orme (bow), 12st. 
7lb.; D. Pennington (stroke and steers), 12st. 11b. 2 
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STEWARDs’ CIIALLENGE CUP, for four-oars. 


Final heat. Time, 7m. srs. 
Bucks— Magdalen College, Oxford..... hive et 
Berks—Favorite Hammonia R. C. (Hamburg).. coecsee 2 

The Wingfield Sculls Amateur Championship 
of the Thames was decided over the course 
from Putney to Mortlake, July 27th. B. H. 
Howell repeated his victory of last year by 
again defeating Blackstaffe, on this occasion by 
six lengths; Howell covered the course in 
23m. 7S. 

Blackstaffe seems to be able to do much better 
work on the water of the Thames than at Hen- 
ley. Over the Henley course he has on both 
occasions been able to lead Howell for a few 
minutes, whereas last year in the Wingfield he 
led almost to the finish of the race, and this 
year he was able tofetain the first position for 
fourteen minutes 

Howell’s performances are very consistent. 
His time of this year is only eleven seconds dif- 
ferent from his record time of last year. A varia- 
tion of eleven seconds is little for such a course. 

NEW 


ENGLAND AMATEUR RKOWING 


atta of the New 
Association was 


ASSOCIATION, 


The thirteenth annual reg 
England Amateur ~set 
held on the Connecticut River at Springfield, 
Mass,, July 4th. In addition to the ordinary 
rowing events the programme included four 
canoe races in which considerable interest was 
taken, but the events of the day were the 
junior and senior eights’ races 

The junior race was won by the Boston 
Interscholastic crew. The schoolboys showed 
fine style. They made an excellent start, 
went at once to the front, and increased their 
lead to the finish, moving their boat along 
steadily at a34stroke, and covered the course 
in very good time. 

The seniors event was won by the crew of 
the Knickerbocker Athletic Club, of New York, 
who were in much better condition than their 
closest opponents, the Millstream crew, and 
outrowed them at the finish, covering the 
course in eight minutes and eleven seconds, 
winners by two lengths, 

F. J. Snite, of the Weld Boat Club, won the 
intermediate singles easily by eight lengths, 

In the junior singles F. Kearns led by three 
lengths at the turn, but he was almost swamped 
on the home journey, J. O'Keefe beating him by 
ten lengths at the finish. The summary fol- 
lows. 


Junior single sculls, 1% miles with turn—Won by J. 
O'Ke efe, Atlanta Boat Club: Frank Kearns, Wachusett 
Boat Club, 2; George S. Derby, Boston Athletic As- 
sociation, 3. Time, 11m. 37s. 

Senior single sculls (national champions barred), 1% 
miles with turn—Won by Amos Kubic. Springfield 
Boat Club; Charles H. Lewis, Wachusett Boat Club, 2. 
Time, 11m. 16s. 


Irtermediate single sculls, 1% miles with turn—Won 


by F. J. Snite, Weld Boat ¢ lub; John P Wise, Boston 
Athletic Assuciation, 2; Johu Kelly, Springfield Boat 
Club, Time, TIM. 458. 


Junior eights, 1% miles straightaway—Won by the 
Boston Interscholastic crew; Springfield Boat C lub, 2; 
Atlanta Boat Club, 3. Time, 8m. 245. 

Senior eights, 1% miles straightaway—Won by 
Knickerbocker A. C ; Millstream Boat Club, 2; Spring- 
field Canoe Club, 3; Atlanta Boat Club, 4. Time, 8m. 
Irs. 

Single canoe (double blade), 1 mile with turn—Won 
by Ernest R. Adams, Wawt ewawa Canve Club ; J. E. 
Cowan, Springfield Boat Club, 2. Time, 10m. 20s. 

Club four canoes (single blade), 1 mile with turn— 
Won by Crescent Canoe Club, 
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Club four canoes (double blade), 1 mile with turn— 
Won by Springfield Canoe Club 

War canoes, mile with turn—Won by 
Canoe Club; Springfieid Canoe Club, 2. 


17 4S. 
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VIGILANT. 
IOWA REGATTA, 


The fifteenth annual regatta of the lowa 
State Amateur Rowing Association was held 
at Sioux City, July 18th and t1gth. Junior 
matches occupied one day, senior the other. 
The evett of the first dav was the breaking of 
the half-mile State record for fours. This was 
done by the Sioux City first crew, C. O. Hiles, 


bow ; Charles Howell, stroke; J. H. Osborne, 
No. 2; George Howell, No. 3, in the second 
heat of the race. Time, 3:02; stroke, 36 to 
the minute. Sioux City won every junior 
match. The racing of the second day was 


tamer, owing to the few entries. The specta- 
tors were listless. The only interest was in 
the senior fours contested by Sioux City and 
Dubuque, Dubuque made its only winner of 
the regatta in the first heat of the race, the 
crew being Lester Park, bow; A. Ruff, stroke ; 
W. B. Allison, Jr., No, 2; C. Parker, No. 3. 
Time, 3:07. As Dubuque shot over the line’a 
length ahead, amid wild cheers from the shore, 
Allison suddenly dropped off his thwart as 
though bullet hit, and collapsed, overcome by the 
heat. Notwithstanding this crippling of the 
Dubuque crew, they gave Sioux City a gallant 
struggle for the pennant in the two remaining 
heats. But the dash and activity of the Mis- 
sissippi River crew was outclassed by the skill 
and finish of the Wisconsin River men. At the 
end of three pretty and plucky races Sioux City 
was winner. Their crew work was very steady 
throughout. 

The mos: agreeable feature of the regatta 
was the sportsmanlike spirit of all participating. 
Pleasure boat races, exhibition rowing by W.S. 
McDowell, of Chicago, and swimming contests 
kept alive the interest of a crowd not yet suf- 
ficiently interested in high.class aquatics. Balls 
each evening were the social features. Tread- 
way, of Yale, was starter, and E. I Phelps, of 
Burlington, Ia., referee. The judges were 
Commodore Catlin, the ’98 President of the 
National Association of Amateur Rowers and 
Commodore of the Lincoln Park Navy, Chicago; 
A. C. Colledge, of Lemars, an old Henley prize 
winner, and J. L. Buetei, of Dubuque. 

Rowing has been at a low ebb for some time 
in lowa, and it is to be hoped that the heroic 
effort made by the gentlemen of Sioux City 
will infuse a proper interest in this form of 
aquatics. The course over the famous Sioux 
River is one of the prettiest, creamiest, and 
most romantic waterways in the West. The 
surroundings are ideal for regattas. The two 
Sioux City boat clubs have houses located on 
the river bank; in the background is a park of 
several huncred acres laid out in walks and 
drives. ‘lhe Riverside Boat Club House, fin- 
ished this season, is a creditable example of 
colonial architecture, and cost $10,000. The 
Sioux City Club House is a Swiss chalet. Both 
are admirably equipped with water trappings, 
including a commendable little outfit of racing 
shells. In the opinion of Commodore Catlin 
this should be the aquatic Mecca of the mid- 
West. MacMauon, 








GOLF. 


HE early summer season 
culminates with the Am- 
ateur Championship, but 
the falling off in interest 
is rather apparent than 

real. The gathered cracks 
spread broadcast over the 
land, and those who have been 
minnows among Tritons be- 
come Tritons among minnows 
at local tournaments. The 
two local tournaments which 
claimed the most of the best 
were those of Shinnecock and 
the Connecticut State Golf 
Association. 





CONNECTICUT STATE GOLF 
ASSOCIATION, 


The first annual tournament of the Connecti- 
cut Golf Association, played on the Brooklawn 
Country Club course, at Bridgeport, Conn., 
July 18th-22d, attracted nearly one hundred 
entries from the twenty-two clubs in the Asso- 
ciation. The course has a playing length of 
2,584 yards, with a bogie of 39, made up as foi- 
lows : 

Bogie ....20 5 t 3 4 8 4 3 5 4 
A cctaces 327 4€4 145 213 372 215 178 316 354 

The most valuable prize was a $250 challenge 
cup, which the Misses Eldridge, of Norfolk, 
offered for the best club team of six in the 
league, and which was.won last year by the 
Litchfield Golf Club. There were only a few 
clubs in the league then, and as it was reor- 
ganized this spring upon new lines, this is vir- 
tually the first meeting. The cup must be won 
three times to become the property of any club, 
but medals are given outright to the members 
of the winning team, The winner of the State 
championship receives a gold medal, as does 
the Consolation winner, and a silver medal is 
given for the best gross score. Silver cups are 
given the winners of the foursomes. The 
events were: 

Individual State championship, eighteen holes medal 
play, best sixteen to qualify, second sixteen to qualify 
tor the Consolation medal; match play rounds except 
finals at eighteen holes; finals, thirty-six holes. 

Championship foursomes, players from same clubs; 
conditions same as in the individual championship, 
except that finals will also be at eighteen holes. 

Team championship, six men from each club, eight- 
een holes medal play. 

Findlay S. Douglas, the amateur champion 
of 1898, was the most prominent absentee of 
those who had been expected, he, Stuart Gil- 
lespie and J. M. Mason, all of the Fairfield 
County Golf Club, being declared ineligible 
by a Connecticut Association rule which reads 
that any one who has played on a golf club 
team other than the club from which he desires 
to enter this tournament, within a year, is in- 
eligible. They could enter the team and four- 
some championships. 

The first round for the Connecticut State 
championship resulted as follows ; 

H, H. Taylor beat G. A. Phelps by 2 up and 1 to play, 
T. L. Cheney beat Edward Leavitt by 2 up and x to 
play, R.S. Hincks beat O. C. Stirling by 7 up and 6 to 
play, W. B. Cheney beat T. S. Woolsey by 4 up and 2 
to play, R. D. Sanford beat E.L Ives by 1 up (2t 
holes), S H. Patterson beat Philip Cheney by 8 upand 
6 to play, W. 1.. Baldwin beat F. H. Rossitter by 1 up 


(19 holes), C. H. Seeley beat F. R. Cooley by 3 upand 2 
to play. Consolation Division—F. G. Beach beat W. 
T. Haviland by 7 upand 6to play, I. Lyon beat H. L. 
Williams by 7 upand sto play, L Stoddard beat Aus- 
tin by 2up. W. L. Baldwin beat R. W. Cogswell by 6 
up and sto play, R. Moore beat T.E Rogers. Waterbury, 
by 2 up and I to play, N. M. Brenson beat H. H Knapp 
by 1 up, D. M. Barney beat P. Bonner by 1 up (20 holes), 
Eaton beat Thorne by 2 up and tr to play. 

Inthe second round, on Wednesday. T. L. Cheney, 
South Manchester, beat H. H. Taylor, Brooklawn, by 
2up; W. B. Cheney, South Manchester, beat R. S. 
Hineks, Brooklawn, by 7 up and 6 to play; S.H Patter- 
son, Brooklawn, beat R. D. Sanford, Litchfield, by 5 
up and 4 to play; C. H. Seeley, Wee Burn, beat F. §. 
Rossitter, Washington, by 6 up and 4 to play. 

Third round—T. L. Cheney beat W. 3B. Cheney by 3 
up and 2to play; Patterson beat Seeley by 4 up and 3 
to play. 

Canaitation Cup. second round—I. Lyon, New Ha- 
ven, beat F. B. Beach, New Haven, by 3 up and 2 to 
play; W. L. Baldwin, Wee Burn, beat Louis Stoddard, 
New Haven. by 2 up and 4 to play; N. M. Brownson, 
Waterburv, beat R. Moore, Fairfield, by 6up and 5 to 
play; D. M. Barney, Hartford, beat L. H. Eaton, Staf- 
a by 1 up. 

Third round—Baldwin beat Lyon by 5 up and 4 to 
play; Bronson beat Barney by 2 up. 

Foursome championship, first round—Woolsey and 
Woolsev, New Haven, beat Chappell and Wallner, 
New London, bv 3 up and 1 to play; Cox and Gillespie, 
Fairfield, beat Knapp and Smith, Brooklawn, by 4 up 
and 2 to play: Ives and Thorne, Brooklawn, beat 
Holmes and Rogers, Waterbury, by 6 up and 4 to play; 
Williams and Pitt, Wee Burn, beat Sanford and Bald- 
win, Litchfield, by 7 up and 6 to play; Leavitt and 
Phelps. Fairfield, beat Jones and Bonner by 7 up and 
vu to play 


Second round—The Woolseys beat Austin and Will- 
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ams by 2 up; Cox and Gillespie beat Ives and Thorne 
by 4up and 2 to play; Leavitt and Phelps beat Wili- 
iams and Pitt by 2 up ‘and 1 to play. 

On Thursday, in the State championship, T. L. 
ney, Orford, beat J. H. Patterson, Brooklawn, by 
and 2 to play. 

Interclub foursome championship—Ed Leavitt and 
George Phelps beat the Woolseys by 5 up and 3 to 
play. 

Consolation Cup—W. L, Baldwin ,Wee Burn, beat N. 
M. Bronson, Waterbury, by default. 


Che- 
3 up 


On Friday the play ended with a contest be- 
tween eleven teams of six men each, The win- 
ning team, the Orfords, at medal play was 
made up entirely from one family, the Cheneys. 

The mornin; play resulted as follows : 


Orford Golf Club. South Manchester 
F airfield County Golf Club, Greenwich 
Brook!awn Country Club, ined el ° 
Litchfieid Golf Ciub.. ° ow 
Wee Burn Golf C lub... 
Hartford Golf Claiic......0055. ‘ 

UTE TON CIN 6 iosn:s:40 0.05 0:00 086000d 000450000300 : 
New Haven Country Club.......... 
Arawana Golf Club, Middletown 
Waterbury Golf Club... .. 
Norfolk Golf Club (withdrew ). 











In the afternoon, at match play for a cup and 
the State Team Championship, Fairfield and 
Orford met, with the following results : 











ORFORD. FAIRFIELD. 

T. L. Cheney Stuart Gillespie.......... ° 
J. P Cheney o | Charles S. Cok. ..ccc00 0.0 Ce) 
W. B. Cheney o| Edward Leavitt......... It 
P. Cheney... - o|/ C. E. Martin.... 
W. C. Cheney.... oe Phelps. emacs 
Bi. CROREY <0: asiiswae o| I > AMIDE 0 0's 05.0si000 

PUNE: incuasacabarones 4 DO 6 sscccaccncsnncest } 


The championship next year will be held, ac- 
according to present plans, at the Wee Burn 
links. 


SHINNECOCk, 


Shinnecock claimed the week after Connecti- 
cut, and more than maintained its ancient rep- 
utation. From ‘fuesday, the 25th July, till 
Saturday its links were occupied in contests for 
which 110 players entered, and the fifth annual 
tournament gathered on the famous dunes 


HOME 


CLUB OF HARRIMAN, 





many of the first players of the season. The 
distances in yards were played as follows : 
Out.... 291 <77 248 228 162 308 357 354 489—2.71 
Serer 413 238 2 398 384 370 260 214 212—2,655 
cask ghdndbadincedacebethenid cha eeekeail 5.369 


Preliminary play for the honor of competing 
for the President's Cup left in the following 
players : 


H. B. Hollins, Jr., Westbrook 
W. J. Travis, Oakland......... 
Terry, Jr., Shinnecock 
% M. Brown, Shinnecock. 
A. Murdock, Shinnecock ree 
ae Markoe Robertson, Shinnecock........ ‘a 
Cc. Clark, jr., Shinnecock Sasete te uchbhiaa kia eae are 
Daniel Chauncey, Dyker Meadow . 
A. L. Ripley, Oakley 
Jasper Lynch, Lakewood.. omnes 
Louis E. La Rocque, Shinnecock............ _— 
; *harles Hitchcock, Jr. -» Point Judith. 























Owen Winston, Essex County 176 
R C. Watson. Westbrook.......... coe 899 
R. C. Churchill, Ardslev..... os oss seseseons S90 
James T. Curtis, Essex C ounty. ainda ees SOROS HESEMEKS 177 

PECONIC CUP FIGHT, 

Out In, Zotal. 
R. H. Robertson, Shinnecock....... 88 89 177 
H. 4. Curtia, Shinnecock... ....... gt 87 178 
¥ S. Atherton, Wollaston.......... gt 87 178 
C. B. Cory, Wenatan. «<a cceccvcsees go 89 179 
D. Edwards, Dyker Meadow....... ot 89 180 
W. Tb. Hint, Coevy 1 Reee ..65..5.06. 94 86 180 
S. P. Nash, Ir., Maidstone...... 92 88 180 
De Lancey Nicoll, Shinnecock. o4 88 182 

CONSOLATION CUP EIGHT. 

George Phelps, Fairfield............ 88 95 183 
W. W. Hoffman, Jr., Shinnecock... «7 86 185 
J. G. Bates. Westchester............ gt 92 183 
F. J. J. De Raismes, Oakland....... gt 92 183 
E.S. Knapp, Westbrook... ......... 87 97 184 
T. C. Havemeyer, Newport.. : gl 93 184 
L. P. Bavard, Ir. “Baltusrol 92 93 185 
Alex. Morton, Westchester eases a g! 185 


In the match play on Wednesday the follow- 
ing scores were respectively made : 
PRESIDENT’S CUP. 
First round—N. A. Murdock. Jr., Shinnecock Hills, 
beat G. C. Clarke in Shinnecock Hills, by 1 up: A. 
Ripley. Oakley. beat A. M. Brown, Shinnecock Hills. by 


;up and 2to play; ID. Chauncey, Dyker Meadow, beat 
Le. Larocque, Shinnecock Hilis, by 3up and 2toplay; 





i 
\ 





R. Terry, Jr., Shinnecock Hills, beat C. + get k. jr. 
Point Judith, by 3 up and 2to play: ; J. F. Curtis, Oak- 
ley, beat H. B. Hollins, Jr., Westbrook, , Seger J: 
Travis, Oakland, beat'R. C. Watson, jr. Westbrook, 
by 4up and 3to play; Jasper Lynch, Lakewood, beat 
M. Robertson, Shinnecock Hills. by 3 up and 2 to 

play; G. Owen Winston, Essex County, beat R. C. 
Churchill, Ardsley, by 2 up and rto play. 

Second round—Chauncey beat Terry, by 2 up. 

PECONIC CUP. 

First round—H. H. Curt’s, as beat F. W. Hitt, 
Chevy Chase, by 2 up: 5S. P. Nash, Jr., Maidstone, beat 
D. Edwards, Dyker Meadow by 3 up and 2 to play; 
C. T. Richardson, Lakewood, beat C. B. Cory, Wollas- 
ton, by 3 up and 2to play; G. EK. Atherton, Wollaston, 
beat K. H. Robert son, Shinnecock Hills, by 7 up and 5 
to play. 

Second round—Nash beat Curtis bv 2 up and 1 to 


play; Richardson beat Atherton by 3 up and 1 to play. 
CONSOLATION CUP. 

First round—L. P. Bayard, Jr., Baltusrol. beat E. S. 
Knapp, Westbrook, by 4 up and 3to play; F.C. Have- 
meyer, Meadowbrook, beat F. J. i? De Kaismes, Lake- 
wood. by 6 up ands to play; De Lancey Nicoll, Shin 
necock Hills, beat A. Morten, Country Club of West- 
chester, by 7 up and 6 to play: G. s. Phelps, Fairfield, 
beat J. G. Bates, W estchester Golf € lub, by 3 up and 2 
to play. 

Second round—Havemeyer beat Bayard by 1 up; 
Nicoll beat Phelps by 2 up and rt to play. 

The handicap for a special cup was won by 
W. P. Thompson, of the Morris County Golf 
Club, who made a capital 83. Thompson, 
but for bad luck on his first round, would have 
qualified on Tuesday, and is one of the most re- 
liable men on the links. The team prize on 
Tuesday was won by the four from the Shinne- 
cock Hills Golf Club. 

The scores in handicap play follow : 


Gross. I1’cap. Net. 





W. L. Thompson..........+ eescccscces 83 8 75 
C.D, BRrnGOe.cc0ccccsenes eaccccescees 86 8 78 
Henry May........ adnate aus cme 83 5 78 
Ci COs dancscucnderetccccsonss eae go 10 80 
Cc. T. Richardson. :....5. ian ceeneeons 85 3 82 
*<  eeee P66 Adeeb 0b wdeainwee g2 8 84 
D. Chauncey Se RIT Ee Sree 83 4 84 
A MED UOP ss x00 . 09 14 85 
G. 5 Atherton, Jr..... 83 3 5 
Ry OS Serer eres o« 8 4 85 
BD By, BA WarG...c.s.ccccces caGeahouns 3 7 86 
A 0 Wt COCKTANG. ... .cscaccsccse go 4 86 
Sis PNG EE in s56as Sesdenrinectenanses o4 8 86 
G. Ban. cccceccccsees $640 Sk eeeceves 99 12 87 
EU occas tinenttencarssannae ag 12 87 
F DMEM GSS. cn (at dawpaccaneaaas 935 8 87 
BB. BS. RBOMD...... 0000 .cccecssvcseee evcee 94 5 89 
Gerritt Smith......... a ree 107 18 89 
y hs A | kena use shinbeasioes 109 13 96 


PRESIDENT’S CUF—THURSDAY’S PLAY. 

Second round—A. L. Ripley, Oakley, beat U. A. Mur- 
dock, Jr., Shinnecock, by 4 up and 3 top ay; VD. Chaun- 
cey, Dyker Meadow, beat Roderick T erry, Jr., Shin- 
necock, by 3 up and 2 to play; W. J. Travis, Oakland, 
beat J. 'F. Curtis, Essex County ; by 3 up and 2to play; 
Jasper Lynch, Lakewood, beat Owen Winston, Essex 
County, by 3 upand 2to play. 

Semi-finals—Ripley beat Chauncey by 1 up in nine- 
teen holes: ‘Travis beat Lynch by 1 up in twenty holes. 

In the finals on Friday Ripley defeated Travis by 2 
up and 1 to play. 


F. C. Havemeyer won the Consolation Cup 
by 9 up and 8 to play from De Lancey Nicoli. 
The score : 


Uavemeyer........5 5 4 5 3 5 6 6 b—45 
oo ae on oy oe oe ae ae 
Havemeyer..... .. 5 46 5 6 4 5 3 6—44—89 
Ree 6 6465 7 5 4 4-47-96 
Havemeyer........ 4 6 445 4 § 6—42 
are S56 8 8 4 5S. S Ow 
Havemeyer........ 5 — 5—47—136 
Nicoll.... eae 6 — 6—<3—149 
In the final for the Peconic Cup, S. P. Nash, 


Jr., of Maidstone, won by 5 up and. 4 to play, 
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The cards were: 


Nash........0....000 S444 3 5-37 6 s—4 
Richardson...005.. 5 444 4 6 § § 74 

PO ne anivnced debe 6 445 5 5 5 3 4—41—84 
Richardson........ 5 5 485 8§ 6 7 5 5—47—90 
Nash ee nipple 5 65 5 3 5 6 § 7-47 
Richardson........ $5444 5 6 § s—43 

DN Sa wienwiainnwiaeé 3a 8 4 —22—69 —153 
Richardson ........ sys 5 4 ~ 24—67—158 


NASSAU COUNTRY CLUB, L. I. 


Nassau had a house-warming on Saturday 
the 5th, when all the countryside gathered to 
inaugurate the new clubhouse and the extended 
links. 

The holes used for the first time were from 
the fourth to the twelfth, inclusive. Water 
has been run to every green, and all have had 
the same proportion of rolling and cutting, yet 
as the treading of regular play has always a 
good effect on the grass, the virgin greens were 
not quite so good as the nine that had been in 
use since May. Scores were recorded in no less 
than five contests. The one that attracted the 
most attention was the “‘ Sweepstakes Cup,” 
for members and visitors, for the best net 
score in an eighteen-hole handicap, with a 
prize also for the best gross score. ‘The latter 
prize was won by W. J. Travis, of Oakland, 
with 88, but with a rating of plus 4 he had no 
chance with J.. P. Rider, one of the Nassau 
men. who returned the card of 116, 40, 76. 
Travis played with J. B. C Lappan in the 
morning ; and, keeping on with H. L. Pratt in 
the afternoon, Travis made a second round of 
84, but a stroke above the bogie score. The 
foll-~wing is a comparison of Travis’s afternoon 
scoic with the bogie : 





NG is cncaens sesoscoseseeg O 4 8 § § 3 5S S—42 
Travis... pes § 5 § 6 8 4 A BOS 
eee Swrenane 5 45 45 6 5 3 4—41—83 
RURVIG 5 55.0:0000006% 000408 5 4545 7 4 3 3—41—8 


At hole play Travis was but one down to 
the redoubtable ‘* Colonel.” 
splendid score of 172 for the thirty-six holes, 
his morning card having been : 


OUutb.nccccecs sccccseccccecs gs 4626 @ 5 


nw 


OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP, 


The next event of wide interest will be the 
open championship at Baltimore, for the cham- 
pionship of the United States. It will be 
played on the links of the Baltimore Country 
Club, Baltimore, Md., on Thursday and Fri- 
day, September 14th and 15th, at 9 A. M., when 
the followi ing prizes will be competed for under 
the rules of the United States Golf Association : 

First—$200 to the winner of the champion- 
ship, of which $50 shall be expended on a gold 
medal and $150 given in money to a profes- 
sional, or in plate to an amateur golfer, the 
winner to have the custody of the champion- 
ship cup, but he must, if required, give security 
for its safe keeping. 

Second, $150 ; third, $125 ; fourth, $1oo ; fifth, 
$80; sixth, $70; seventh, $50; eighth, $25, 
The last seven prizes shall go to professionals 
only. 

The competition will be medal play and will 
consist of seventy-two holes, thirty-six to be 
played on Thursday and thirty-six holes on 
Friday. The entrance fee is $5, and must be 
received by the secretary of the association ‘not 
later than 6 r. M. on Thursday, September 7th, 


Travis had the. 





a Dees, eee mee & 
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All entries are subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee of this association. All 
disputes shall be settled by the Executive Com- 
mittee of thisassociation, whose decision shall be 
final. Any person paying his entrance money 
shall be considered thereby to have submitted 
himself to the rules of the association, both as 
to restrictions enjoined and penalties imposed, 
On these conditions alone he is entitled to en- 
Joy all the advantages and privileges of the as- 
ociation competition. ALBION, 


GOLF IN CALIFORNIA, 

Prinee André Poniatowski has presented to 
the Burlingame Country Club, of San Mateo 
County, a handsome silver cup, for competition 
among lady members of the Burlingame Coun- 
try Club, the San Francisco, Oakland and San 


Rafael Golf Clubs. The first competition took 
place on July 3d. Eight ladies entered and 
made the following scores 
ist 2d 

Player. Club. Round. Nound, Total, 
Miss A. Moffitt ....... Oakland ....... 56 66 122 
PAIO8 ROWS vn i.cscciccciee 3urlingame....70 71 14t 
Miss E. McBean...... Burlingame... .4s 70 ; 
Mrs. R. G. Brown ....San Rafael.....«2 65 127 
Miss G. Carolan...... Burlingame... .71 70 141 
Miss E. Carolan - burlingame....78 78 156 
Mrs. H. B. Goodwin..San Francisco.74 €8 142 
Mrs H.T. Sceott...... Burlingame....73 71 i44 
Mise Crockett...» .Burlingame....70 76 146 
Miss H. B. Houghton.San Francisco.82 80 102 


Miss Moffitt was declared the winner, and is 
entitled to hold the cup for a year. Miss Edith 
McBean won the cup for ladies of the Bur- 
lingame Country Club, and Miss Rowe won 
the second prize for Burlingame ladies, after 
playing off a tie with Miss Genevieve Carolan. 

SAN RAFAEL GOLF CLUB 

The San Rafael is the youngest of the golf 
clubs in the neighborhood of San Francisco. 
Its opening tournament was held on July 1st, 
3d, 4th and 8th. First prize in a nine- -hole 
competition for caddies, on July Ist, was won 
by He _ Clark, with ascore of 74, and second 
prize by Harry Roberts, with a score of 81. A 
driving competition was won by Harold Clark, 
with a clear car ry of 104 yards, A. Lange being 
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second with a drive of 98 yards, A nine-hole 
handicap competition, medal play, held on July 
3d tor children, was won by Clement Arnold, 
scratch, with a score of 78; Denis Donohoe, 
whose score was 87, 25, 62, winning the prize 
for best net score. 

On July 3d thirteen ladies entered a nine- 
hole handicap, medal play, but three made no 
returns. The winner of the prize for the best 
gross score was Miss Eleanor Morrow, with a 
score of 83, 5, 78. Mrs. J. J. Crooks, whose score 
was 89, 12,77, won the prize for best net score. 

Twenty men entered the 18-hole compe- 
tition, medal play, on July 4th. The prize for 
the best gross score was won by Harry Dib- 
blee, whose score was 128, and the prize for 
best net score by Lieutenant T. G. Roberts, 
with a gross of 130, handicap 12, net 138. A. 
driving competition (the best of three drives) 

yas won by C., P. Eells, with a clear carry of 
172yds. gin., Lieutenant T. G, Roberts being 
second with a clear carry of 156yds. 20in. The 
approaching competition was won by Lieuten- 
ant ‘fT. G. Roberts whose average for the best 
three balls out of iive was 2oft. 3in , R. Gilman 
Brown being second with an average distance 
from the cup of 23ft. 2in. 

On July 8th mixed foursomes, 
medal play, took place. Ten pairs entered, of 
whom W. G. Curtis and Mrs, R. G. Brown won 
first prize, with a score of 74, R. G. Brown and 
Mrs. W. G. Curtis being second, with a score 
of 80. The tournament was brought to a con- 
clusion with a ladies’ competition in driving, 
which was won by Miss Eleanor Morrow with 
a drive of 270ft., Mrs. R. Gilman Brown being 
second with a drive of 267ft. Earlier in the 
afternoon, while playing in the foursomes, Miss 
Morrow drove 125yds., or 375ft., from the eighth 
tee 

The directors of the San Rafael Golf Club 
have offered a trophy, to be called the Council 
Cup, to be played for twice a year, and to be- 
come the property of the player who wins it 
three times. The first competition will prob- 


nine holes, 


ably take place on Admission Day, September 
gth. 


ARTHUR INKERSLEFY. 
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PHO TO OGRAPHY. 


COMBINED DEVELOPING AND FIXING, 


EW developers come so 
often and—many of them 
at least—go so soon, that 
unless there: was some- 

thing more than the usual 
‘tas good as pyro” to be 
said of kachin, the latest 
candidate for public favor, 
I should not trouble the 
readers of OvutTiInG with 
it. 

Kachin is a white crys- 

talline powder, freely 
soluble in water ; develops 
easily to good printing 
density, and maybe pushed 
to any reasonable extent 
without tendency to veil or 
fog. It is very sensitive to 
bromide ; does not stain 
plate or tingers, keeps well 
even in solutions weak 
enough for use, may be 
used over and over ayain, and, most impor- 
tant of all, and different from all its prede- 
cessors, hypo is not only not inimical to its 
action, but may be added to it, even up to 
fixing strength, so that they may do their 
respective work together, and development and 
fixing go on simultaneously. 

A little ~—" ion will show that this 
means a great deal, Just how far to carry de- 
velopment puzzles, net only every beginner, 
but occasionally even the experienced photog- 
rapher, and anything that will do for that 
what the various exposure meters have done for 
exposure will be, like the Waverly Pen, ‘‘a 
boon and a blessing ’ 

And this, according to Mr. MacIntosh, in an 
article in Photography ,is just what simultane- 
ous development and fixing, made possible by 
kachin, does. If his claims are fully sustained, 
the dim light of the ruby lamp will be neces- 
sary only for the placing of the plate in the 
tray, and covering it with the solution. <As 
soon as development is fairly started the ruby 
filter may be removed and the operation com- 
pleted in the full light of gas or oil. There 
need no longer be a doubt as to when that op- 
eration is complete, as nothing remains but 
simple washing which kas no effect on the den- 
sity ; and consequently both reduction and in- 
tensification, as results of, or rendered neces- 
sary by, over or under development, will be 
things of tne past. 

Formule for any new material, and especial- 
ly for a new method, must be indicative rather 
than imperative ; a suggestion, rather than a 
dictation ; but the following, compiled from the 
data given by Mr, MacIntosh, will be a basis on 
which to start: 


STOCK SOLUTIONS, 


A 
ee eee 120 grains 
Sodium sulphite.......... 300 
Water, tomake _...... 10 ounces 


B 
Sodium hydrate .......<....66:0:: So grains 
Water, to make.......cce<. 10 ounces 
C 
Sodium hyposulphite....... 5 ounces 
Water, to make,.......5 0. 10 * 


The best results are obtained with full ex- 
posures, as the tendency is to give brilliant 
images, or images full of contrast ; hence over 
rather than under exposure should be the aim. 

For full normal exposure the following will 
be found to answer well : 


WORKING SOLUTION FOR DEVELOPING AND FIXING. 


A, 160 minims; B, 240 minims; C, 20 min- 
ims ; water, one ounce. Unless the plate has 
been considerably over-exposed, the two opera- 
tions will go on quietly together, and be com- 
pleted practically at the same time ; but in the 
case of very much over-exposure, B may be 
reduced by one-half ; and where very soft re- 
sults are wanted, A may be reduced by a simi- 
lar quantity. In cases where fixing does not 
seem to go apace with development, the pro- 
portion of hypo may be increased, but in no 
case should such addition be made till the 
image is well out. 

It would seem that it is essential that the 
caustic, and not the carbonate alkali, should be 
employed ; indeed, the action of the carbonate 
isso different that it may be possible to pro- 
duce by its positives direct inthe camera, Mr. 
MacIntosh says: ** Sodium carbonate cannot be 
used in the developer in conjunction with hypo- 
sulphite. Even when forty grains of sodium 

‘arbonate were used for the ounce of developer, 
the fixation outran development. When the 
proportion of hyposulphite was reduced to one- 
half that stated, a curious result took place. 
Development was extremely slow, and at first 
it appeared as if no ithage would be formed, 
but after an hour's action a positive image was 
formed, strong in the shadows, but with a de- 
posit of semi-opaque white silver in the lights. 
This deposit was not dissolved when the plate 
was transferred to the ordinary fixing bath. 
With fuller knowledge it may be possible 
to obtain good rev ersed negatives in this 
way.” 

The combined developing and fixing deposit, 
the matter of which the image is formed, dif- 
fers considerably from that produced in the 
ordinary way. In the latter case, the deposit 
seems to consist of a combination of silver and 
organic matter, and is generally of a bluish 
black by transmitted light; whereas the for- 
mer is of the silvery gray, so much admired in 
the old wet collodion days, and still said to 
be a much better printing deposit. Be that 
as it may, if, by means of kachin, we are 
enabled to carry on simultaneously the opera- 
tions of developing and fixing, and to see 
clearly when the desired result has been 
reached, it will be the longest step in advance 
that has been made in photography during the 
last decade. 


Dr. Joun Nicor. 











CYCLING. 


AMATEUR RACING AND RECORDS. 

HE meritorious amateur performances 
noted in Ourine for August, although 
comprising a number of new world's 
records and many competitions run in 
close to record time, proved but intro- 

ductory to developments of still more extraor- 
dinary character. Everett B. Ryan, of Walt- 
ham, Mass., whose chances for further honors 
on the track have been the subject of my pre- 
vious comment, seems to have advanced far 
beyond all his fellows of the year in the mat- 
ter of record breaking. Fifteen miles compe- 
tition, paced, in 28:32, done on Memorial Day, 
was of itself an initial accomplishment so unex- 
pected from a little-known rider as to have been 
received with some incredulity by large numbers 
of students and followers of the sport not pres- 
ent at the place and time, and, failing of subse- 
quent confirmation through equal middle-dis- 
tance fitness, it might have ever remained in 
reasonable doubt in many minds. 

Upon two different occasions, however, the 
total of time for the distance has been bettered 
under practically the same conditions, once in 
the course of a trial for the hour record in com- 
petition, under electric light, at Waltham, on 
the evening of July qth, which gave 28:26 for 
the fifteen miles, and finally at Fall River, 
Mass., on the afternoon of July 15th, where, ina 
match with Frederick Beauregard, finish was 
made in 28:13 2-5, beating also all intermediate 
times except those for the tenth and eleventh 
miles. ‘The trial for the hour competition rec- 
ord, just referred to. gave 31 miles 1,060 2-3 
yards, all of the figures being new. Not yet 
content, attack was made upon the American 
amateur one-mile track record, the most cov- 
cted of all, which was at once brought down to 
1:40 flat. All these and possibly many other 
times are liable to further alteration by Ryan. 
Indeed, it is hardly to be seriously doubted 
that, with the elaborate pacing paraphernalia 
used by the professionals, their very best per- 
formances might be equaled or excelled by 
him. : 

Ryan's seeming reluctance to appear on other 
than New England tracks keeps him entirely 
apart from the situation in the Metropolitan 
District, upon whose several arenas Wahren- 
berger, Kramer, Schofield, Nye, Collett, Haus- 
man and others have been struggling between 
themselves with commendable regularity and 
persistence, but without a leadership. Inter- 
pretation of Ryan’s course is made in various 
ways, but I imagine the real motive to be due 
to a keener judgment of his place in the racing 
game than is usually credited. It will be no- 
ticed that none of his best performances have 
been made in much company; on the other 
hand, they have been either alone against the 
watch or else in match events against a single 
contestant. He certainly lacks long experience 
on the track, and possibly also the generalship 
of older riders less speedy than himself. It 
will be interesting to watch these individuali- 
ties amid the peculiarly trying circumstances 
always attendant upon the running of the na- 
tional championships, 

In the Metropolitan District Wahrenberger 


and Kramer seem to be holding their safe lead. 
with the advantage slightly in favor of the 
former. Schofield, always a formidable and 
cool-headed competitor, but yet a bit short of 
first-class form, has just been disabled by a 
broken arm, caused by an unavoidable accident 
at Manhattan Beach, and none of the others 
appear likely to overtake the leaders. At the 
opening meet of the National Circuit of the N. 
C. A,, at Berkeley Oval, Manhattan, Wahren- 
berger, Kramer, Nye and others competed, 
Wahrenberger lost to Kramer in the one mile 
open, while both, starting from scratch, were 
shut out of the half-mile handicap, which 
went in consequence to J. H. Lake, 20 yards, 
of Staten Island, in 1m. 3-5s._ Plainly, the 
scratch men had been too much handicapped 
for so short a contest. In the five-mile pursuit 
race, Wahrenberger made a fine unpaced run, 
but Kramer and his mates won by three-fifths 
of a second in 11:12 2-5. Leroy See rode a half 
mile, paced by a triplet, in 51 4-5s. At the 
following meeting at Manhattan Beach, Kra- 
mer seems to have gone a bit stale, as he was 
obliged to yield twice to Wahrenberger. The 
latter won the mile match race, the second heat 
being a severe one, which left Kramer in poor 
condition for the final. In the third-mile dash, 
Nye, of the Greenwich Wheelmen, beat out 
Kramer, with Lake third, Time, 44 1-5s. It 
was in the two-mile handicap at this meeting 
that Schofield broke his arm, C, T. Earl rode 
an exhibition half-mile in 52 1-5s. 

The fact challenges notice that the amateurs 
who are doing high-class work this summer are 
all Eastern men. The revival of the sport is 
less evident in the Western States, anyway, 
which result is no doubt due, in a measure, to a 
lack of track facilities equal to those of the 
East. In the West, moreover, the various an- 
nual State championships and_ inter- State 
meetings have a value considerably above that 
accorded to them on the Atlantic coast, and 
less regard is had for continued good winnings, 
whose average for the season determine the 
real, if not the technical, championships for the 
year, Iowa contributes some amateur records 
by new men. F. S. Duesburg, of Rockford, 
Ia., has lowered the two miles, unpaced, flying 
start record to 4:25, also the three miles, un- 
paced, flying start to 6:59 1-5. Frederick 
Hoopes, of Des Moines, has lowered the mile, 
unpaced, flying start to 2:03 3-5. 


SUMMARIES OF IMPORTANT AMATEUR EVENTS, 


On Tuesday, July 11th, Collett, Rutz and 
Hausman met in an amateur mile at Bridge- 
port, Conn., finishing the race in the order 
given, ‘Time, 2°11 2 5. 

At Waltham, Mass., July 26th, Ryan reduced 
the world's half-mile track record, paced, by 
nearly four seconds, to 48 4-5s. 

At Asbury Park, N. J., on July 29th, Collett 
beat Wahrenberger in the one-mile, and Wah- 
renberger beat Collett in the half-mile. 

James Moran, acoming New England ama- 
teur, won the inter-division championship at 
Charles River Park, Cambridge, Mass., on July 
29th, the mile handicap from scratch in 2:46, 
and the ten-mile, paced, race from James 
Ingraham, in 19:31. 
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On the Vailsburg (N. J.) track, on Saturday, 
July 22d, Kramer beat Hausman in the singles, 
and, with Scrieber, defeated Ross and Hunter 
in the tandem competiticns, 

At the late Wisconsin State Meet, the one- 
mile State championship was awarded to H. 
L. Mack, in place of C, M. Krause, disqualified; 
G. C. Eccles, 2. Time, 2:02, The amateur 
mile handicap went to Earl ‘Taylor (go yards), 
in 2:12 2-5; H. L. Mack (65 yards), 2. 


HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Evidence is everywhere abundant—and it is 
multiplying—that the people of the Empire 
State are in real earnest in the movement for 
better roads. Under the present Higbie-Arm- 
strong law, synopsis of which has appeared in 
OutInG, the cost of construction is divided in 
stated proportions between the State, the county 
and the owners of the property benefited, re- 
quiring, first of all, voluntary application for 
such improvement from the latter. It speaks 
exceedingly well for the increasing intelligence 
of our rural communities, and their broadening 
views upon this subject, that so large a number 
have voted to change to the money system, 
and apply for State aid, within a single year, 
as to call upon the State for nearly forty times 
the original appropriation of $50,000, to make 
its own offer good. The full significance of 
this fact is understood only when it is consid- 
ered that this means an aggregate of some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars voluntarily 
subscribed by residents in the country, in order 
to build good roads past their homes and 
estates; and it implies the contribution of a 
still larger amount by the several counties. 
The surprising alacrity with which the State’s 
proposition has been taken up on all sides 
shows, in no mistakable manner, that, in any 
public co-operation for the furtherance of this 
movement, the people can be depended upon 
both to ask and to do their full part. Associa- 
tion of the average rural resident with opposi- 
tion to road improvement is no longer just or 
correct, for to such as he may yet be due a 
network of highways worthy of the position 
and importance of the commonwealth. The 
chief drawback at present is the lack of suffi- 
cient funds to carry out the provisions of the. 
law, on the part of the State, and it is alto- 
gether probable that a majority of applications 
already filed will have to lie over until more 
liberal appropriations shall be made. That the 
legislators anticipated no such general response 
is evidenced by the meagreness of the original 
sum, $50 000, which was expected to cover the 
State’s share fora year. The lesson is one of 
the most cheerful and refreshing ever offered 
by the people to their law-makers in the whole 
history of highway improvement. 


BICYCLE STRAINS. 


Carrying a heavyweight rider at various 
speeds overall surfaces is a severe strain for 
any mechanism weighing under thirty pounds; 
and it speaks well for the high state to which 
the science of wheel building has been brought, 
that accidents due to defects in the material 
or workmanship in the lighter models are so 
rare 2s they are nowadays. ‘The vital parts of 
the cycle are subject to more or less strain un- 
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der the most favorable conditions, but in a 
much greater degree when coasting or climb- 
ing hills.) When one removes his feet from the 
pedals and places them on the rests, and is car- 
ried swiftly down grade by his own momentum 
and that of the machine, he converts his weight 
from a more or less shifting or ‘‘live’’ one 
into ‘‘ dead” weight to be borne principally by 
the saddle. It is well known that there is 
much less strain on the frameif a portion of 
the weight is carried by the pedals, on account 
of its more even distribution Very rarely 
does a bicycle break when descending a hill, but 
much more frequently under a driving strain 
AUSTRALIAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS, 

While the 1899 racing season is only well be- 
gun in the United States, it has been closed 
some time in Australia, after five or more 
months of popular and successful sport. At the 
annual championships of the League of Victo- 
rian Wheelmen, run at Melbourne, the meeting 
being perhaps the most notable in the whole 
history of cycling on that continent, W. C. 
Jackson won the five-mile Australasian cham- 
pionship from R. W. Lewis, J. Parsons finishing 
third. The one-mile Victorian championship 
also was won by Jackson, with Walker second 
and McDonald third. Robert Walne took the 
ten-mile Victorian championship by a wheel 
from A. C. Forbes, with Jackson third. A. C, 
Forbes won the two-mile handicap from 
scratch, and R. W. Lewis the one-mile handi- 
cap from the 4o-yard mark. The one-mile 
championship of Australia resulted in a win for 
A. Greenfield, from Shrimpton and Park, of 
Victoria. 

The summaries : 

Ten-mile championship of Victoria—Won by R. H. 
Walne ; A. C. Forbes, 2; W.C. Jackson, 3. Time, 23m. 
TA wtte championship of Australia—Won by A. 
Greenfield ; W. Shrimpton, 2; R. Park, 3. Time, 2m. 

358. 

"aa national handicap—Won by R. W. Lewis; 
S. Gordon, 2; A. E. Tame, 3. Time, 2m. 7 2-5s. 

Five-mile championship of Australia—Won by W. 
C. Jackson ; R. W. Lewis,2: J Parsons,3. Time, 11m. 
Ae walle championship of Victoria—Won by W. C. 
Jackson; D. J. Walker, 2; W. McDonald, 3. Time, 
3M. 2 4-55. 

Two-mile national handicap—Won by A. C. Forbes, 
scratch; G. MacGibbon, rgoyds., 2; G. Carpenter, 
1g0yds., 3. Time, 4m. go 2-55. 


NOTES OF ‘THE MONTH, 


Bicycles are now (August 10, 1899) carried 
free as baggage in fourteen States of the 
American Union. 

From August Ist on, every rubber-tired 
vehicle in the State of Connecticut, bicycles 
and pleasure carriages alike, must be equipped 
with a suitable light. 

The fire departments of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, are furnished with cycles. 

The city of Philadelphia was recently obliged 
to pay $500 in damages to a cyclist who injured 
himself by running into a pile of cement left 
lying in the street at night without a light to 
mark it, 

The Cyclists’ Touring Club, of England, the 
pioneer of its class in English-speaking coun- 
tries, was established twenty-one years ago 
August 11th. Appropriate celebration of the 
event was held at Harrowgate on the date 
mentioned, Tue PROWLER. 
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LAWN 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


AWN TENNIS con- 
tinues its renewed 
popularity unabat- 
ed. Philadelphia is 
a stronghold for all 

outdoor sports, and 
Wissahickon was fitly 
chosen for the year's 
Ladies’ Champion- 
ship, which was won 
by Miss Marion Jones, 
who won the All-com- 
ers’ last year. Miss 
Jones passed through 
the various rounds 
without losing asingle 
set. Her nearest oppo- 
nent was Miss Banks, 
who has been doing such excellent work in 
tournaments about Philadelphia this season. 
The championship round was won by Miss 

Jones by default, as Miss Atkinson did not 

appear to defend her title. 

The Women’s Doubles Championship was 
won by Miss Craven, of the Kenwood Club 
(Chizago), and Miss McAteer, of the Pittsburg 
Club, who repeated Miss Jones’ feat of passing 
through the tournament without the loss of a 
set, and, by a strange coincidence, won their 
final match by the same score as she did. 

Miss Rastall and Mr. A. L. Hoskins, of the 
Belmont Cricket Club, won the championship 
in mixed doubles. 


LADIES’ 


WESTERN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The premier meet of the West at Kenwood 
Country Club, Chicago, drew sixty-seven play- 
ers from among the best in the country 

The singles championship was won by C, B. 
Neel (challenger) beating Kreigh Collins (hold- 


er), 6—4, 6—3, 6—3. 
The ‘ain championship was won by 
Hackett and Allen, beating Wardner and 


Myers, 6--2, 6—3, 6—2. 


EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Longwood has seen many brilliant contests, 
but none more interesting than this year’s 
tournament, made remarkable by the return of 
many old timers. ‘There were forty-eight 
players entered in the singles and nineteen 
pairs in the doubles. 

In the singles the championship round re- 
sulted in W. D. Whitman (holder) winning 
over D. F. Davis (challenger), 6—1, 6—4, 7-—-5. 

In the doubles Ward and Davis outclassed 
all the other entries, and won by beating Bud- 
long and Wright, 6—4, 6—2, 6—2. 


The Handicap singles was won by Litte, 
(scratch) over B. C. Wright (owe 15), 6—3 
6—3 
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Paret and Davidson beat Clothier and Car- 
penter, 1—6, 6—4, for the Consolation 
Cup. 


6—o, 


PACIFIC COAST OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP, 


The twelfth annual tournament (open) for the 
men’s lawn tennis championship of the Pacific 
Coast was held at San Rafael, Marin County, 
Cal., on July rst, 3dand 4th, under the auspices 
of the Pacific States Lawn Tennis Association, 
The following were the results : 


3. 


George Whitney defeated H Weihe, 7—5, 6—3. 6—3 


Paul Selby defeated W. Rc th, of Alameda, 6—4, 6—8, 
6—3, 8 
Grant Smith Gufented Dr. J. W. Phillips, of Nevada, 


3—6, 6 —2. 6—2, 
H. Dibblee defaulted to Samuel Hardy. 
Paul Selby defeated Grant Smith, 2—6, 4—6, 6—3, 6—2, 
6 


T. 
ae Whitney defeated Samuel Hardy, 6—4, 6—1, 


Paul Selby defaulted to George Whitney, who thus 
won the All Comers’ ‘Tournament of 1899. 


The general opinion of the spectators was 
that the play was the best ever seen on the 
Pacific Coast. The winner smashed, volleyed, 
drove and placed the ball with great accuracy, 
and though Samuel Hardy at times played 
brilliantly, Whitney was clearly too strong for 
him. 

On July 4th George Whitney, as winner of the 
All Comers’ Tournament, met Sumner Hardy, 
the holder of the championship, and defeated 
him, 4—6, 6—4, 6—1, 6—-1. 

George Whitney thus won the Pacific States 
championship cup for the second time, Sumner 
Hardy having also won it twice and Samuel 
Hardy once. On being won three times by the 
same player, the cup becomes his property. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 


FIXTURES. 


27—Niagara L, T. C., Niagara-on-the-Lake, Can- 
ada, International Championship ‘Tourna- 
ment. 

‘* 28—Western Ladies’ Championship, at Chicago. 

‘* 31—South Orange Field Club, South Orange, 

N. J. (open) 


Aug. 


Sept. 4—Sleepy Hollow L. T. Club, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
(open). 
- 5—Edge wood Club, Woods Holl, Mass., Ladies’ 
Singles and Mixed Doubles; Championship 
Town ot Falmouth. 
- 5—Western Pennsylvania L. T. A., Pittsburg, 


Pa., Single Championship of Western Penn- 
sylvania 

- 6—Pacific states L. T. A.. Del Monte, Monterey, 
Cal., Double C ‘hampionship ; ; Twentieth An- 
nuz ul Ladies’ Championship Singles. 


‘“*  12—Elmwood L. T. A., Providence, R. I., Rhode 
Island State Championship. 

“© 13—Hudson River L. T. A., Tournament. 

**  13—Staten Island C. and B. B. Club, Intersec- 


tional Team Match. 


‘* 26—Bachelors’ L. T. Club, Washington, D. C., 
District of Columbia Championship. 
*  26—Longwood C.C., Boston, Mass., Ladies’ Sin- 


gles and Mixed Doubles. 
—Intercollegiate C cieaatiaietiii 
Conn. 


Oct. New Haven, 
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CRICKET. 


ONSIDERABLE disappointment is felt 
among cricketers in this country over 
the fact that we shall not this season 
be visited by the Australian team ; the 
cricketers have resolved to return 

home direct, and will not accept the invita- 
tion of either American or Indian cricketers to 
play a series of matches on their way home. 

The series of games played at Philadelphia 
for the Halifax Cup have finished with a most 
decisive victory for the Germantown Club; 
Merion were second, Belmont third, Philadel- 
phia fourth, and Radnor last. In the Club 
Record Cup, Merion managed to get in front of 
Germantown, Belmont were third, Philadel- 
phia fourth, and Radnor last. 

In F. H. Bates, the Germantown possess the 
leader of the local batting averages, and the 
winner of the G. W. Childs’ Batting Cup. Bates, 
who played eight innings in the Halifax series 
came out w ith an average of 72.50, his highest 
score being an innings of 180, 

The annual international cricket match be- 
tween Canada and the United States, took place 
on the Rosedale grounds, Toronto, Canada, 
August 7th and 8th, and resulted in one of the 
most interesting matches of the series, and a 
win for the United States by thirty-four runs. 

The weather was most pleasant for cricket 
and the grounds were in splendid condition. 
The Americans won the toss and went first to 
bat. There was every indication of heavy scor- 
ing on their part, for with the loss of but four 
wickets, a total of 155 runs had gone up on the 
board. F. H. Bates, who had been doing so 
well this season, was expected to make a con- 
siderable addition to this score, but he was not 
at the wicket long before he was dismissed on 
a leg-before, end the Canadians were well satis- 
fied. However, the remainder of the team man- 
aged to raise the total to 208, a very fair score. 

The Canadians went to bat and made as good 
a start as their opponents, for the score board 
showed a total of 151 at the fall of the fifth 
wicket, and at the close of the first day’s play 
they had lost eight wickets for 190 runs; on 
resuming play the next day, the ninth wicket 
fell without adding a run, but the last wicket 
brought the total up to 222, McGiverin having 
played a steady game, The Americans’ second 
innings was another display of excellent bat- 
ting, and with first-class contributions from 
Thayer, Bates and Mason a total of 219 runs 
was ‘put together. This left the Canadians 203 
runs to get to win, and on their previous show- 
ing they had a good chance for victory, but 
they fell off at the start, and with the exception 
of Cooper the first five men made a very poor 
stand. Hill and McGiverin made good scores, 
particularly the latter who was again not out, 
but these men were not enough to pull off the 
game, and innings closed for a total of 169. 

Again we noted that the United States team 
is a Philadelphia team. This should not be, for 
there are certainly enough good players in 
Boston, Chicago, and New Y ork, to fill at least 
three places on the eleven, and give it more of 
a United States flavor. True, as a cricket center 
Philadelphia has no rival in this country, and 
no city nearly approaches it in its large per- 
centage of good players; but there are a few 


good men in other cities who might well be 
encouraged with an increase of local interest. 

The scores follow : 

UNITED STATES, 
First Innings. Second Innings. 

S. Hinchman, c. Saun- P 

Gere, ©. MeGiverin... 6 Bi LiyOties cscssicccssceee 19 
F. Graves, c. Lyon, 

b. McGiverin.... ..... 


37. c. McGiverin, b. Laing. 7 
*. Goodman, c. Lyon, 








McGiverin.......... 22 c. Lyon, b. MeGiverin.. 12 
Cc. vray er, c. Baber, b. 
Pe Peres » c. Saunders, b. Laing.. 32 
H Baten, 1. B... Goia- ° 
IMPRAM  —=—se_—isasecce 2 ¢, Sane b. Golding- 
H. Mason, 1. b. w. Me- eee Tee 28 
Giverin. 17 <¢. Hill, b. McGiverin. 51 
H. Scattergood, Cc. "Saun- 
ders, b. McGiverin.. © Diy BR ic itacacccssaacs ° 
H. Clark, not out, 21 b. Goldingham ....... 4 
L. Freeland, c. Cham- 
bers, b. Laing......... 1 st. Saunders, b. Me- 
P. O'Neill, c. Golding- SPAR as x Ack sie kenta ° 
ham, b Lyon......... at b. Goidingham.......... 1 
G. Climenson, c. Mce- 
Giverin, b. Lyon..... OS BRO dssnicses cans seo 
EXtras...oce cocccces 13 Extras 29 
206 219 
CANADA, 


First Innings. Second Innings. 
W.H. Cooper, b. Clark 4o c. Scattergood, b. 


SUE e om ceca 36 
» ** Saunders, c. and 
Hinchman.......... as. b. Climensoti.... o.:400 6 
P G. Chambers, b. Cli- 
MEONGON .0005. .  sseee ts B. CHIMONBON,....c0cr0000 3 
P, <<. Goldingham, b. 
I sande Senaaeies cn c. Goodman, b. O'Neill 2 
i. aoe Laing, b. Climen- 
dteeainouine ss <b. Cimenaon .....:.5... g 
H. C. Hill, ‘st. Scatter- 
good, b. Clark neleawnen 23 st. Scattergood, b. 
RSE oie. 5 crecccwes oo. 
GS. yen th Clare... 7 TOMO c ccs ccctncccce I 
H. Forrester, c. Cli- 
menson, b. Bates..... i isin sc ckeianesden 7 


W. C. Baber, c. Free- 
laud, b. O'Neill ..... 13 c. and b. O'Neill 
W. E. McMurtry, c. 


Bates, b. Clark....... o c. Hinchman, b. Clark. 18 
H McGiverin, not 

WiRcnescisenbetansstece. CF MGR Mss onccdscccscecens 39 

EXtras coccevoccccces 25 Cee ere 14 

222 109 


T. C. Turner. 
CRICKET ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

On July 2d, at Alameda, Cal., the Pacific 
team was beaten by the Alameda eleven by 
the very narrow margin of three runs. The 
Alameda men went to the wickets first, and ran 
up a total of rzoruns. The Pacific men made a 
very good start with Myers and Simmonds, 
who scored 52 before the partnership was 
broken. The team, which was two men short, 
failed to reach the necessary total of 121 runs, 
eight wickets being down for 117. 

No cricket was played in or near San Fran- 
cisco on Independence Day, but on July 9th the 
California team lost for the first time this sea- 
son, playing at Alameda against the Pacific 
eleven. Myers and Simmonds went to the 
wickets first for the Pacifics, and had scored 49 
runs before Myers was caught out. The Cali- 
fornias’ innings closed for 73 runs. The Pa- 
cifics went to the bat for the second time. At 
call of time 2 wickets had fallen for 74 runs. 
The result, being decided on the first innings, 
was a victory for the Pacifics by 18 runs . 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE DACHSHUND. 


HE dachshund, or German badger dog, 
was first introduced into this country 
about twenty years ago. It is one of 
the oldest of all breeds, and it possesses 
certain qualities which, in its native 

land and under certain conditions, render it an 
almost invaluable assistant to the sportsman. 

As the illustration will show, it is a most pe- 
culiarly constructed animal, with its extremely 
short and crooked legs and its abnormally long 
body. The head is rather pleasing, and pre- 
sents evidence of plenty of intelligence. The 
true type is what may be termed a combina- 
tion of terrier and hound, the general appear- 
ance suggesting a beagle, or small harrier, 
mounted upon the shortest of legs. 

With this shortness of leg our sportsman of 
to-day has little to do. The dogs, as American 
fanciers breed them, are not designed for act- 
ive work in the field, and their lack of speed 
and handiness is a matter of small importance. 
Watching one of them scuffling about, the idea 
will present itself that the dog needs an extra 
pair of legs to shore him up about midships, 
but this is merely an idea. In spite of his short 
legs, the dachshund can get over the ground 
at a creditable pace—not so fast as a whippet 
nor so slow as a snail—but he will eventually 
get there. 

The conformation of this dog explains his 
purpose in life. His original occupation was 
to trail and to go to ground, to follow the bad- 
ger or other quarry to the innermost recesses 
of its den. A short-legged, long-bodied dog 
could creep into holes and at the same time 
carry with him sufficient power to make things 
lively for whatever creature occupied the far 
end of the retreat, and this the dachshund 
did and did it well. 


Possessing as he does an excellent nose and 
a liberal share of intelligence, this dog is by no 
means as big a fool as he looks. The smaller 
ones, as bred in this country, make admirable 
and interesting pets. But, while their nose is 
good and their perseverance on a trail marked, 
I can see no reason why they should supplant 
the pocket, or small beagle, as trailers of rab- 
bits and hares. 

The dachshund is slow but persistent ; his 
scenting powers are unsurpassed, but his elon- 
gated body and stumpy legs make him clumsy 
in the typical Eastern cover. He is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a beagle without the beagle’s 
clever legs, and while he certainly can go /¢o 
ground, he cannot get over ground at a pace 
tosuit As a pet he is all right, and as a pet 
he will make his mark in our canine history. 
In temperament he is apt to be a trifle uncer- 
tain, but on the whole he is a gentlemanly, 
smart little dog and an interesting companion, 

The standard for the dachshund is as 
follows : 

Head, long, narrow and level; peak well de- 
fined, no stop. Eyes, intelligent and rather 
small, to match the body in color, Ears, long, 
broad, soft, set on low and well back, and car- 
ried close to head. Jaws, level, strong, square 
to muzzle. Chest, deep, narrow; breastbone 
prominent. Forelegs, very short, strong in 
bone, well crooked, not standing over ; elbows 
well muscled, neither in nor out. Feet, large, 
round, strong, with thick pads and powerful 
nails. Hindlegs, smaller in bone and higher ; 
feet smaller. The dog must stand equally on 
all parts of the foot. 

Skin, thick, loose, supple and in great quan- 
tity; coat, dense, short and strong. Loins, 
well arched, long and muscular: stern, long 
and strong, flat at root, tapering to hip, hair on 
under side coarse; carried low except when 
excited. 

Length from back of head to root of tail two 
and a half times the height at shoulder. Fore 
ribs well sprung, back ribs very short. Color. 
any color; nose to follow body color ; much 
white objectionable. The dog should be long, 
low and graceful, not cloddy. Weight, twenty- 
one pounds. 

Scale of points: Head and skull, 12; jaw, 5; 
legs and feet, 20; body and loins, 16% ; sym- 
metry and quality, 11; ears, 6% ; skin and coat, 
73; stern, 5; color, 4; chest, 7, Total, 100. 

Nomab, 


ROD AND GUN. 


THE CARDINAL GROSBEAK (Card7alis card?- 


nalts) 


HIS rosy beauty, with his trim form, 
glowing plumage, saucy crest and con- 
spicuous velvet-black mustache and 
imperial, is one of the most striking of 
American birds, Owing to the nefari- 

ous practices of those who can find pleasure in 
prisoning the witchery of wild song, this grace- 
ful bird is known in many parts of the world 
as a captive, when by rights he should be a 
free American. Robust in constitution, alert, 


active, and a merry musician, he makes an ex- 
cellent cage-bird, but his best qualities should 
entitle him to his freedom. 

As his powerful bill would indicate, he is 
chiefly a seed-eater, and he belongs to the 
great family, the /rzng7/lzd@, which includes 
about six hundred species, among which rank 
the sparrows, finches, grosbeakc, and other 
hard-billed species. 

The cardinal, known also as ‘‘ red-bird” and 
‘*corn-cracker,” is about ten inches in length. 
The general color of the male when in’ full 
plumage is a handsome, rich red, with grayish 


’ 
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THE CARDINAL GROSBEAK, 


tints upon the wings. The throat is jet black, 
anda black band extends around the sturdy 
bill, which is light red in color. The legs and 
feet are brown, But the most noticeable feat- 
ure is the jaunty crest, which those who have 
seen its trim taper and glowing color will not 
soon forget. The female is dull yellowish 
brown in general tone, with reddish shades 
upon the crest, wings and tail. 

While the cardinal is properly a bird of the 
Southern States, its range includes the Eastern 
States and westward to the plains. Many 
stragglers have been reported in Massachusetts, 
while a few visit Ontario. Years ago, when 
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collecting specimens, I shot a pair, male and 
female, in western Ontario, and I have always 
regretted the act. It was in spring, and the 
birds, if let alone, would have nested and per- 
haps have established a colony, but the collect- 
ing fever was then high, and cardinals were 
too valuable prizes to be spared. Upon another 
occasion, in the same section of Ontario, while 
a Christmas shooting-match was in progress, a 
male cardinal flew over the snow and was 
knocked down by one of the trap-shooters. 
The beautiful body, as it lay with spread wings 
and quivering crest upon the snow, formed a 
lovely if a pathetic picture. I secured the 
bird and mounted it ; indeed, the stuffed speci- 
men furnished most of the detail for the accom- 
panying sketch. 

The cardinal breeds throughout its range. 
The bulky nest, loosely constructed of bark, 
leaves and grass, is usually placed in some 
thick bush a few feet from the ground, but I 
have known a tangle of vines and creepers 
about a veranda to be chosen as the building 
site. In this instance, the cardinals, while 
rather secretive and cautious in their move- 
ments, were otherwise almost as fearless as 
sparrows. The eggs are light gray, marked 
with reddish brown. 

The song of this bird is a rich, full and me- 
lodious whistle, delivered with a dash and 
spirit which are very pleasing; the female 
sings like her handsome lord. The song be- 
gins witha vigorous whee-you, whee-you, and 
then quickens into the sweetest of rapid varia- 
tions which suggest that the crested troubadour 
is perfectly sure of himself. I have heard him 
in southern Pennsylvania at gray dawn of a 
July morning, and most assuredly the mellow 
piping richly repaid the early rising. 

Acurious thing about the cardinals, whichalso 
holds good of the scarlet tanager and the sum- 
mer red-bird, is that they are extremely difficult 
to see in cover. When the sunlight touches 
them they blaze in scarlet glory, but the mo- 
ment they enter the shadow of foliage they 
disappear as though they had never been. One 
would fancy the brilliant plumage would stand 
out against green like the glowing spike of 
the cardinal flower, but it does not, and only a 
movement on the part of the bird will betray 
its whereabouts. Ep. W. Sanpys. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CoriNTHIAN, Buffalo. The rules framed to 
govern the contest for the Seawanhaka cup 
this year, so as to preclude freaks, proved em- 
inently successful. They will doubtless cover 
future contests. Amongst other things, it was 
enacted : 


ARTICLE IV.—Yachts must not exceed twenty feet 
racing length (S. C. Y. C. measurement). 

The formula for determining racing length underthe 
S. C. Y. C. rules is as follows: ; 


LWL+ / Sail Area = Racing Length. 


2 


ARTICLE V.-—-A yacht’s draught of hull or keel shall 
not exceed five feet, and with the centerboard down 
shall not exceed six feet. Draughts shall be deter- 
mined when yachts are in trim for measurement. Cen- 
terboards shall be so constructed that they can be 
wholly housed without leaving any projection below 
the hull or keel. : 





ARTICLE VI.—Yachts shall be measured zithout 
crew on board, but instead thereof a dead weight of 
four hundred and fifty pounds shall be carried amid- 
ships, approximately at the center of buoyancy, dur- 
ing measurement. The total actual weight of thecrew, 
including all clothes, personal apparel and belongings 
worn by them or carried on board, during any race, 
shall not exceed six hundred pounds, 

ARTICLE VII.—Shifting ballast shall not be allowed. 
(Weighted centerboards shall be considered as fixed 
ballast.) 

Penn. The test case you mean was brought 
by the Pennsylvania Division L. A. W. Judge 
Morrison, of Erie, Pa, decided the tax im- 
posed on bicycles by the Erie city government 
to be ‘‘illegal, unconstitutional, and void.” 
This case has been before the courts of the 
Keystone State for about two years, and has 
attracted unusual attention. 
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AFTER 
THE BATH. 


Dainty clothes and tender skin _ 
eed pure soap to wash them in. 
urse and mother must be sure 
aby:s bath is sweet and pure. 


A\ child fresh from its bath in clean dainty clothes 
is a suggestion of lvory i Ri ay wash- 
0 the 


able things may be restore ir original 
reshness without injury, by use of lvory Soap. 


ing an enlarged copy of this picture may mail to us 10 Ivory Soap Wrappers, 
1 we will send a copy (without printing) on enamel plate paper, 14x 17 
ize for traming THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 
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PS WHO PLAYS GOLF 


will not indulge in her favorite ex- 
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ercise upon a field teeming with 
malarial exhalations or invaded by pestilen- 
tial odors. 

Yet malaria and foul odors are not more 
prejudicial to health and comfort than un- 
wholesome food. 

The woman who comes from the links 
feeling a “little bit off,” as she expresses it, 


¢ 


or with nerves “ gone all to pieces,’ attrib- 

utes the trouble to malaria or fatigue; the 
disturbance is much more liable to have been the result of alum 
taken in her food. Alum obstructs digestion, prostrates the nerves, 
coagulates and devitalizes the blood. It is often the case that a plain 


cause of evil is overlooked for a more fashionable one. 





There are elements in Royal—a pure cream of tartar baking 
powder, absolutely free from alum or other adulteration——-which 
enhance the healthfulness and nutritious value of all flour 
foods. Not only that, but it makes the hot biscuit, roll 
and muffin more attractive and tasteful, whereby the lag- 
gard appetite, which otherwise would go unfed—an un- 


wise thing fer any golfer, cyclist 









Alum is used for making many baking 
powders as a cheap substitute for cream 
of tartar. It 1s a corrosive acid, and 
is condemned by physicians as danger- 
ous to health when taken with the food. 


or athlete—is often tempted to 
a wholesome and_ enjoyable 
break fast. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE STANLEY STANHOPE MODEL No. | 


“LOCOMOBILE” 


is Ready for Delivery. Price $600. 


It is a necessary economy to every horse-user of moderate meanris. 
Its speed and radius of travel are double that of any equivalent 
expenditure in horse traction. 


It is the most fascinating and useful vehicle ever produced— 
light, stylish, efficient, and readily operated by the inexperienced. 


HE STANLEY LOCOMOBILE is driven by steam—the one power universally known and under- 
stood. The boiler automatically controls its supply of water and fuel, thus requiring no more care 
than a tea-kettle. It is constructed to bear twenty times the greatest strain that can be brought to 

bear on it. The engine consists of two cylinders acting directly on the driving sprocket without interven- 
ing machinery of any kind, and is literally as simple as a pump. If accidentally injured, it can be readily 
repaired by any blacksmith. The cheapest liquid fuelisused It can be obtained at any grocery or drug 
store. The rate of speed varies at a touch on the throttle, and is limited only by the character of the road 
up to 40 miles per hour. It will climb a 36 per cent. grade. Fifteen per cent. is called “a steep hill” on a 
country road, It weighs less than 400 pounds, and is odorless and noiseless in use. 

A more detailed description will be gladly furnished if desired. Order from 


THE ‘‘Locomobzlc’’ COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Amzt Lorenzo Barser, President. 


SamueL J. Davis, Jr., Treasurer. 
Le Droicr LanGpon Barssr, Vice-President. J 


N. W. Lyon, Secretary 
( Newton, Mass. 


New York Office: §1t Broadway, FREELAND O, STANLEY, | 4 an 
| Westboro, Mass. 


} 16th Floor. Francis E. Stranuey, |; General Managers. Works: 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING 


























CINDER-PATH TAtEs,” by William Lindsey, 
author of ‘* Apples of Istakhar.” Partly to 
please himself, and partly to gratify old friends 
who have heard the stories over a quiet pipe by 
a winter's fire, or in a far corner of the gymna- 
sium on a rainy day, William Lindsey has pub- 
lished some half dozen stories of the cinder- 
path that will interest a wider circle than they 
were first addressed to ; for whoever has donned 
a running shoe, or heard the crunch of a cin- 
dei-path under his teet, will follow the fortunes 
of the heroes of William Lindsey’s tales with a 
sympathy born of a fellow feeling. To all such 
the mere titles are seductive. ** My First for 
Money,” the author’s own narrative of his de- 
scent into the paths of the professional ; ** The 
Hollow Hammer,” *‘ How Kelly Queered the 
Mile,’ ** Paddy the Leaper’s Probation,” **Ath- 
erton’s Last Halt,” ** A Virginia Jumper,” 
** And Every One a Winner,” could not have 
been better chosen. ‘The author's apology that 
he has nothing startling or sensational to spring 
upon the public 1s a welcome announcement, 
and the thirty years he has spent in the train- 
ing of athletes tor sports of field and track 
justify the publication of these tales worth the 
telling, although he deprecates any pretensions 
to literary skull. 

[CopeLaAnp & Day, Boston. | 

‘*How ro Swim,” a practical treatise upon 
the art of natation, together with instruction as 
to the best methods of saving persons imperiled 
in the water and of resuscitating those appar- 
ently drowned. by Captain Davis Dalton, 
champion long-distance swimmer of the world, 
Chief Inspector of the U. S. Volunteer Life 
Saving Corps, etce., with 31 illustrations. 

The author won wide renown by swimming 
across the English Channel. In this passage 
he was in the water 23% hours. He swam 
upon his back, and being carried out of his 
course by the tide, he covered 60 miles Cap- 
tain Dalton has saved 281 persons from death 
by drowning, and has received 169 medals for 
gallant conduct in his profession. He is aware 
of the difficulties which confront the beginner 
in the art of swimming, and he shows in his 
book how each may be overcome. For the in- 
struction of the swimmer already able to keep 
afloat, Captain Dalton has included descrip- 
tions of racing strokes and of fancy move- 
ments. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 

** THe CoNQuEsT OF MEXICO AND Peru,” pre- 
faced by ‘* The Discovery of the Pacific,” an 
historical narrative poem, by Kinahan Corn- 
wallis, author of *‘ The Song of America and 
Columbus ; or, The Story of the New World,” 
etc. The consideration that is due to laborious 
enterprises, conscientiously carried out, must 
decidedly be accorded to Mr. Kinahan Corn- 


wallis’ historical epic narratives in rhymed 
heroics, ‘This poem contains nearly 6,000 more 
lines, andis a monument of patient toil. ** Like 
Pelion on Ossa” is this second instalment of 
what Mr. Cornwallis truthfully calls his co- 
lossal undertaking to tell the history of the 
New World in verse. Historical accuracy the 
author claims for his work, and we cannot say 
we have discovered any reason to doubt that 
the claim 1s good, His enthusiasm 1s un- 
deniable and worthy of commendation, and 
that his narrative is often really skillful and 
his verse fluent and animated are not less indis- 
putable features of his work. 
[DaiLy Invesricaror, N, Y.] 

‘*Two WoMEN IN THE KLonpIKE,” the story 
of a journey to the gold fields of Alaska by 
Mary E. Hitchcock, with 105 illustrations and 
maps. 

The author has imbedded a good many in- 
teresting facts 1n a mountain of small talk and 
personal narrative of little interest, save to the 
relator. Yet, like the gold which draws its 
thousands Alaska-ward, when ‘tthe dirt”. is 
washed out the valuable facts repay the labor 
of the reader. Mrs _ Hitchcock’s journey has 
had a practical effect quite outside her book in 
that it has interested her to return to the scene 
of her early experiences in order to induce the 
Canadian Government to carry out the drain- 
age work necessary to save the lives of the 
citizens drawn to Dawson. 

[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 

**Our Lapby OF THE GREEN " (a book of ladies’ 
golf), edited by Louie Mackern and M. Boys, 

This imported publication gathers in a 
handy form a thousand items that will prove 
of value to the woman golfer of the States 
when in Europe. Little or nothing more can 
be learned than has been patiently gotten 
together in ‘‘ Our Lady of the Green.” 

J. B. Lirrincorr Co., Philadelphia. ] 

‘©THE CouGAR TAMER AND OTHER STORIES OF 
ADVENTURE,” by Frank Welles Calkin. 

Perils by land and water in the far West and 
Mexico have yielded under the author’s pen a 
series of short stories that will while away odd 
moments of time pleasantly enough to justify 
their being gathered into a volume and pub- 
lished in handy form. The illustrations are 
beyond the ordinary quality of books of this 
character, 

[Hersert S. Srone & Co., Chicago and N, Y.] 

Poems by Cora C, Bass (Harley Vane). A 
collection and reprint of contributions which 
have the advantage of having been selected by 
editors of well-known serials. Their repubiica- 
tion is justified by their merits. 

[LawLer & Co., Lowell, Mass. ] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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THE SAME OLD STORY. 
The pickerel lie in the shady pool, 
Along with the perch and dace ; 
But the fisherman ’s not particular, for 
He lies in any old piace. —Puck. 
VEHICULAR PERSIFLAGE, 

“Is your new clerk an automobile or a per- 
ambulator ?” 

‘*I don't understand you.” 

‘© You're dull; an automobile is full of push 
and a perambulator has to be pushed." — Defrozt 
Free Press. 

WANTED HIS BAND. 

Banp Leaver: You vants us to blay mit der 
funeral? Ees it a military funeral? 

SrkANGER: No; its the funeral of my 
brother. He was a private citizen. He re- 
quested that your band should play at his 
funeral, 

Banp LEADER (proudly): My pand, eh? Vy 
he shoose my pand? 

STRANGER: He said he wanted everybody to 
feel sorry he died.—New York Weekly. 

FAMILIAR EXCUSES, 

‘*You were letting your horseless carriage 
run at an illegal rate of speed.” 

‘* Well, you see, Judge, it was the first time 
she had been out of the stable for a month, and 
that idiotic new hostler of mine gave her a 
double allowance of kerosene; and, besides 
this, I was trying to drive her without blinders, 
and oy 

‘*Discharged. Next case.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 





A SMALL VOICE, 

Lri tLe CLARENCE: Pa, money talks, don't it ? 

Mr. CALuipers: I guess so, my son. 

LiriLeE CLARENCE: Well, then, pa, gimme a 
penny, so’s I can hear it whisper to me a little. 
—Puck. 





THE POWER OF THE PRESS, 
ManaGER : You want to join my company, eh? 
ActTREss: Yes, sir. 
ManaGER: Have you recommendations? 
Actress: Here are several clippings about 
my receiving boxes of poisoned bonbons.— 
Norristown Herald. 


Sur Brette: Who is that very dark man in 
your company ? 

Foote LicHtE: Oh! he’s the light comedian. 
— Yonkers Statesman. 


VERY DEFINITE, 

PaTIENT: I say, doctor, just what zs this 
‘* grip,” any way? 

Docror: Why, my good fellow, that’s the 
name we doctors have for everything nowadays 
but appendicitis. 

Patient: Ah! And what is appendicitis? 

Docror: Why, that’s the name we have for 
everything but the ‘*‘ grip."—/udge. 

The unknown man who dropped from the 
Brooklyn Bridge, with fatal results, on Satur- 
day morning, was foolish to try to conceal his 
identity. The paragraphers would have made 
him famous as the man who took a drop too 
much.—LRochester Herald, 


‘The worm will turn” a saying is 
That’s very truthful, Why, 
There even is a worm that turns 
Into a butterfly. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
STILL IN DOUBT. 
I have wooed her; she waits in bestowing 
her grace, 
She can make up a quarrel I find ; 
She can make up her form, she can make up 
her face, 
But she never can make up her mind. 
—Judge. 
PROOF POSITIVE. 

‘‘I think they have at last emptied some 
kerosene oil on the pond to kili the mosquitoes,” 
said a New Jersey hostess to her guest, when 
the latter’s little boy chimed in: ; 

‘*There must be oil on it, mamma; for, just 
see, the fire-flies are out there filling their 
lamps.”—/udge. 


IN A NUTSHELL. 

An admirable Admiral, Dewey is ; 

An Admiral, admirably true, he is ; 

To ‘‘do” a Don Admiral too, he is 

The dandiest, no matter whu he is ! 
—K. W. 
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Diamond Condensed Soups casnes Soups) 


For Camping, Hunting and Picnic Parties, 
as well as in the household, they are invaluable. Made only from the best materials, 
condensed and put up in paper cartons, each making a full quart of delicious and nourishing 
puree or two quarts of thin soup. A package may be carried in the vest pocket. No tins to 
open. No water to pay for. No trouble to prepare. Keep perfectly in any climate. 


THE MAXIMUM OF EXCELLENCE; THE MINIMUM OF COST, 


Send atwo-cent stamp and your grocer’s address for a free sample, making a half pint of any of 
these varieties: Cream of Celery, fomato, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, German Vegetable, Bean. 


DIAMOND SOUP COMPANY, J. Howard Jones & Son, Sole Sales Agents, CHICAGO, 





‘*For accuracy, completeness, vividness and true yachting charm, this compilation is the most valuable that 
has yet been prepared, and will command a sale extending through many editions. It will be conceded as an 
authoritative reference upon the subject of which it treats, and will afford instruction to many thousands of 
American and foreign yachtsmen.”—Seasoard. 

“The illustrations are chiefly by Fred S. Cozzens, the only marine artist who appears to have the faculty of 
expressing by a few simple lines, an actual life-like portrait of every yacht he portrays. Altogether this is the 
best yachting book of the day.”"—Spirit of the Times. 


“It is complete, having a record of the races sailed by the Vigilant and Valkyrie. It is well illustrated, and 
will be prized by all yachtsmen."—New York Times. 


“Yacht Races | 


for the America’s Cup,” 














By Captain A. J. KENEALY, Yachting Editor “OUTING,” 


with over eighty portraits and illustrations by 
FRED S. COZZENS, and others. 180 pp. 


Paper, 50 cents, postpaid. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239-241 Fifth Avenue, «NEW YORK, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 








Premium Sliced 
Breakfast Bacon 


For Yachting, Camping 
Country Houses and 
Country Clubs, Picnics 


and all out-of-door occasions 























Especially adapted for such purposes on account of its 
superior quality and simplicity of preparation. Made from 
carefully selected stock—wmild and delicate in flavor—thin, 
even slices—crisp and appetizing when cooked. Sold in 
all first-class markets. Put up in 1-lb. key-opening boxes. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph _— St. Paul 


(5) A) AAS) AS) AAS) AAS) AAS) AAS) A888) A) AS) 8) 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


HE International Silver Company, of 
New York (successor to Meriden Britan- 
nia Co.), has rendered a useful service 
to all those who find it their pleasure 
to further the interest of amateur sport 

by presenting trophies. To assist those who 
may have the opportunity, and find it their 
leasure to offer some such trophies, as also 
or the convenience of prize committees, 
this company depicts in its recently issued 
“Trophy Book” a selection of very choice 
pieces in sterling silver and plated ware. These 
prizes range in prices from two to five hundred 
dollars. To facilitate quick and explicit order- 
ing and prompt shipment the firm has num- 
bered each trophy, so that no other description 
is necessary. Exact sizes are given. 


Pror. CHARLES H. Snow, of the New York 
University, read a paper before the Convention 
of Mining Engineers in February last, on ‘‘ The 
Equipment of Camps and Expeditions,” in 
which he said: ‘‘ Chocolate is a food, the value 
of which is not, as a rule, comprehended in 
America, In France and in some other Euro- 
pean countries, stick-chocolate is devoured as a 
regular article of diet. In the United States it 
is regarded as a confection rather than as a 
food, and the objection urged against it is that 
it is indigestible. Chocolate is almost invari- 
ably easily digested in considerable quantities 
by those who exercise freely, and is at least as 
digestible as bacon. It is the experience of the 
writer, who has invariably employed it for some 
years, that members of the party, who at first 
regard it with little seriousness, soon begin to 
depend more or less upon it.” In a footnote he 
adds: ‘‘ The German Sweet Chocolate, manu- 
factured at Dorchester, Mass., by the Walter 
Baker Company, is very satisfactory.” 


As THE season for fall shooting opens, sports- 
men begin to pay heed to their footgear. In 
order to provide them with just what they need 
H. J. Putnam & Co., of Minneapolis, have for 
twenty-two years been increasing the excel- 
lence of their prospecting and hunting boot, 
until it has now virtually attained leather per- 
fection. Being at the very gatewayof the North- 
west, this firm has been able to make a close 
personal study of the sort of boot that would 
be adapted to the sportsman’s use, and as a re- 
sult are now making foct-wear that embodies 
every excellence and good quality. 


THE air goods made by the Pneumatic Mat- 
tresses and Cushions Company of Reading, 
Mass., made under the latest patents, have 
overcome all the difficulties inherent in ex- 
perimental stages. Their ‘t Recreation ” camp 
mattress and pillow attachment, deflated and 
carried as a rug, and easily inflated ready for 
use, is a marvel of comfort to all who take 
their pleasure afield or afloat. 


One of the most convenient and efficient of 
sporting sundries is the ‘‘ Tomlinson Cleaner ” 
for shot guns, manufactured by J. J. Tomlin- 
son, of 106 Cortland avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 
It will keep your gun in first-class condition. 
The bearing surface is a net of soft brass wire, 
which could not scratch the finest of barrels. 


This tool never hurt a gun, but it has saved 
many. Every sportsman who has used the 
‘* Tomlinson ” is ready to indorse it. 


THE latest forward movement in shot-gun 
ammunition is the placing on the market of 
the Peters’ ‘‘ Ideal” shot shell. It is designed 
for the most perfect shooting of modern nitro 
powders. It is the result of many months of 
experimenting, and is presented to the shoot- 
ing public with the greatest confidence that it 
has not been misnamed. The ‘ Ideal” is of a 
cherry-red color, which with the big brass out- 
side reinforcement makes an unusually attract- 
iveshell. The heavy battery is designed to give 
instant ignition to any of the standard nitro 
powders, but without the danger of detonating. 
The shell is on the market both empty and 
loaded. The Peters Cartridge Co. is loading 
it with King’s smokeless powder, Peters elastic 
felt wadding, and their own make of shot, all 
loaded in such a manner as to develop high 
velocity ; at the same time the pressure and 
recoil are light, the pattern full and even. 


Now that the waters are cooling after the 
long, hot glare of the dog-days, bass and trout 
tackle may be used to good advantage wherever 
the law allows. Next to the earliest fishing, 
this month brings the best sport of the season, 
and those of OuTINc’s readers who make holi- 
day during the first half of September should 
not angle in vain. While every fisherman has 
his own favorite flies, upon which he mainly de- 
pends, the following may prove useful addi- 
tions to the book : Queen of the waters, willow, 
whirling dun, pale blue dun, blue bottle, black 
palmer, spider hackle, green caperer, furnace 
palmer and red palmer. 


Tue prospect for game of all kinds appears 
to be good. Reports from the grouse and quail 
sections tell of a fair crop of birds, and the 
autumnal flight of woodcock should be up to 
the average. There are more deer in the 
Adirondack and Ontario forests than there have 
been fora long time, and hunters of even ordi- 
nary skill should experience little difficulty in 
securing what the law allows them. Shore- 
birds have proved somewhat uncertain, and the 
unpleasant conviction is forced upon us that 
the old-time flights will never be repeated. 
This, of course, is the direct result of over- 
shooting. 


Secretary J.C. Porterfield, of the Ohio Trap 
Shooters’ League, has notified us that the thir- 
teenth annual tournament of the League will 
be held at Columbus, Ohio, June 5,6 and 7, 1900. 


Tue New Departure Trunk Co., of Boston, 
Mass., have found it necessary to meet metro- 
politan requirements by opening a New York 
headquarters at 294 Fifth avenue, near Madison 
Square. Their Sportsman’s Trunk, designed 
by a sportsman of experience and built to stand 
rough usage, carries a great variety of sporting 
paraphernalia and a full complement of cloth- 
ing, yet is no larger than an ordinary steamer 
trunk. A look through the stock of the com- 
pany in every variety of leather goods is an in- 
teresting metropolitan experience. 











PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


NDER the auspices of the Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, Lord Minto, the Rober- 
val Fish and Game Association, a pre- 
liminary statement of which appeared 
in June OutinG, is now being formed. 

Prospectuses, outlining in detail the many ad- 
vantages it will offer to sportsmen, are being 
prepared, and will very shortly be ready for 
distribution. Mr. H. J. Beemer, the founder 
of this association, has spent nearly a half mill- 
ion dollarsin acquiring fishing and game con- 
cessions and in making many improvements 
throughout the 30,000 square miles of Lake St. 
John country whicn the association is to control. 
This region, which is the far-famed home of 
the ouananiche, has long been considered a 
sportsmen’s paradise. With the many con- 
veniences in the way of provision for guides 
and camp equipment, the much important work 
of making new trails and roads and improving 
old ones, the establishing of improved lines of 
water travel, reaching many different points in 
this great preserve, it would surely seem that 
absolutely nothing is being overlooked that can 
contribute to the comfort and enjoyment of 
sportsmen ; ina word, the Roberval Fish and 
Game Association will be what an accom- 
plished sporting writer called it, ‘‘an ideal fish 
and game club,” 


One of the most pleasing of many hand- 
some publications issued by the railway com- 

anies is a little work called ‘‘ Fishing on the 

icturesque Erie.” This tells the angler ex- 
actly what he wants to know: where, when and 
how to go to the best of the nearby waters, the 
accommodations at various points, and the ex- 
penses of the trip. There are chapters descrip- 
tive of the various game fishes; a number of 
fine illustrations, and an exceedingly useful 
map. The book will be furnished free upon 
application to any agent of the company, and 
it is well worth securing. 


THE territory north of the Harlem River, the 
northern boundary of Manhattan Island, con- 
tains more beautiful places and a greater va- 
riety of scenery and climate than can be found 
in any other section of equal extent within the 
reach of the citizens of the American metropo- 
lis, The New York Central has just issued a 
new 48-page folder which describes the towns 
and villages located in Westchester, Putnam, 
Dutchess and Columbia Counties, along the 
lines of the Hudson River, Harlem and Putnam 
Divisions of the New York Central. With 
these three great lines all working in entire 
harmony under one management, the develop- 
ment of this region should be very rapid, and a 
few years will undoubtedly see established here 
the grandest system of suburban villas, lovely 
parks and quiet summer resorts in the world. 
A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of a one-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York, or on ap- 
plication at the office of OuTING, 


TuoseE fortunate enough to enjoy an outing 
on the St. Lawrence should not fail to stop off 
at Gananoque. Establishing headquarters at 
the Gananoque Inn, take a sail through the 
Canadian islands, of which there are said to be 
more than enough to make a thousand, regard- 
less of the American lot. The fishing and 
shooting off Gananoque is always good. Inthe 
vicinity of Howe Island one is sure to find 
plenty of sport, and the manager of the inn at 
Gananoque is always in command of guides 
and will not fail to give proper directions to 
those in quest of piscatorial joys. There are 
advantages on the Canadian side, not the least 
of which are better fishing and shooting grounds 
and the freedom in sport, if not crossing from 
the American inns. 


Ovr readers who make holiday for a couple 
of weeks, and who like to blend a bit of sport 
with their annual outing, will find the Grand 
Trunk Railway an advantageous route. It 
traverses the best of the famous Maine country 
and the Muskoka and Haliburton districts, two 
of the best deer sections in all Canada. Many 
of the lakes reached by this road rank among 
the finest wild-fowling resorts in the country, 
and one may enjoy the best of sport amid the 
most beautiful surroundings. Apply to any 
agent of the company, or to us, for books and 
pamphlets telling how, when and where to go. 


Tue Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
offers the greatest inducements to those who 
enjoy an outing under canvas or with the stanch 
canoe. Traversing as it does the entire Cana- 
dian territory from Halifax to Alaska, this road 
touches the finest sporting regions of the Do- 
minion, The salmon rivers of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, the trout streams of north- 
ern Ontario and the Rockies, the wild fowl of 
the prairies and the big game of the Rockies, 
one and all are reached by this leviathan among 
modern railway systems, It penetrates thou- 
sands of miles of sporting territory, and, in fact, 
is the only path to some remote resorts which 
have made the name of Canada famous. De- 
scriptive literature may be obtained free upon 
application to the company or to OutiNG, 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad is fortunate in 
having among its summer attractions two such 
resorts as Atlantic City and Washington, D.C. 
There is a charm about the very name of’ 
Atlantic City; a sniff of salt air in each syl- 
lable ; lungs full of ozone in the whole. There 
are visions of a beautiful and boundless sea, 
fringed by a great marine promenade, alive 
with thousands of gay and happy people ; fleets 
of yachts gliding over the summer waves ; mu- 
sic, mirth and merriment at every hand. There 
is a sense of holiday in all that pertains to this 
sea-girt retreat—a holiday of ease and sensible 
pleasure, bringing health and renewed vitality 
in its train, The two guides issued by the 
company can be had free on application to the 
General Passenger Agent, or at the office of 
OuTING. 
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““seeee YOUR HUNTING TRIP “sane: 


IF NOT, YOU SHOULD 


Try the Muskoka Lake Region. 


It is one of the best deer ranges to be found anywhere. Food and cover are abundant there; 
yet there are many open glades and well-worn runways which afford excellent hunting. Hundreds 
of hunters who have visited that region have returned well laden with trophies. 








THERE ARE EXCELLENT HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Throughout the entire region, and you can go to and from your hunting grounds in canoes, row 
boats, or sail boats. 

Meantime, you can take a string of black bass or monster muscalonge in the morning or evee 
ning, between your visits to the hunting grounds. 

The water of Muskoka Lakes is deep, blue 
and cold; the air is laden with ozone, and in all, 
the country is an ideal resort for sportsmen. 

For maps, folders and full information ad- 
dress, 

W. E. DAVIS, 
@. P. & T, A., Grand Trunk Ry., MONTREAL, CAN. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, GEO. B. REEVE, 
General Mngr., MonTREAL. Gen’! Traffic Mngr., MonTREaL, 


W. E. DAVIS, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agent, Monrreat. 





GEO. T. BELL, GEO W. VAUX, 
lst Ass’t G. P.& T. A., Catcaco. Asst G. P.& T. A., MontRreat. 
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4 E have a specia: department for the 
benefit of our readers who travel 


for sport or pleasure. Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, scenery, shooting, fishing, etc. 


TOURISTS’ QUERY DEPARTMENT, OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











Bureau of Information for Sportsmen, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ESTABLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES:AND SUPPORT OF 


The Erie Railroad, 

The West Shore Railroad, 

The N. Y., Ont. & Western R'y, 

The Southern Pacific System, 

The Union Pacific System, 

The Northern Pacific Railroad, 

The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R. R 


The Grand Trunk Railway, 

The Southern Railway, 

The Denver & Rio Grande R’d, 
The St. Louis & San Francisco R’y, 
The Grand Rapids & Indiana R’y, 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 








Detailed information is furnished, without charge, to sportsmcn as to the fishing and shooting 
localities in North America, including cost of transportation, hotel rates, names of guides and their 
charges and if field dogs are furnished by them; cost of boats, livery and baits ; where shooting 
and fishing is free or restricted ; in fact, everything that is needed to make an outing successful 
and economical. 

Sportsmen visiting new sections of country will be advised as to the best outfit to take, including 
guns, fishing tackle and camp outfit. 

The above information is furnished WITHOUT CHARGE to sportsmen residing or desiring to visit 
any section of the American continent. Correspondence solicited. 


‘¢ THE AMERICAN ANGLER AND SPORTSMAN TOURIST’’ is issued monthly by the 

— Bureau at $1.00 per annum. 
It is devoted exclusively to the interests of the sportsman tourist, and contains the latest, most 
authentic and direct report of shooting and fishing from cvery section of the continent. 


Address, BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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" Saeeees 
Traveling. 


Not all the pleasures of travel consist in what may be 
seen out of the car window. And yet, the country traversed 
by the great through trains of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway is most pieasant to iook upon, being the 
richest and fairest portion of the Middle States, with interesting 
views of its cities and villages and of the Great Lakes. 

But to travel comfortably means pleasant traveling. Where your surroundings 
are made cheerful and pleasant by latcst improved conveniences and considerate 
attention from polite employes. Where the service is safe, fast and punctual. Where 
roadbed and tracks are kept in perfect condition, causing the train to ride true and 
easily. Where you get a good night's rest in the sleeping car. 

These are features which make pleasant traveling for patrons of Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. Reasons why experienced travelers use this route for 
travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

The following books for travelers sent for four cents in postage to any address : 
“Book of Trains,” ‘* Justifying its Excellence,’? “‘ Two Privileges Summer Travel,’’ 
** Lake Chautauqua.’’ 





A. J. SMITH, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 








Frisco LINE 
St. LOUIS & Sal Francisco RR. 60. 


ee A , SS 
“CINCINNATI AND. THROUGH CAR ROUTE 


CHICAGO 
ray ne _ St. Louis and Kansas Gity 
BOSTON WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


SHORT LINE TO 
ine nes! Trans. TEXAS 
InAAmeric® | 
SB. FRANKLIN, BRYAN SNYDER, 


WarrenS lynch KP Deppe Gen’l Eastern Agt., GP. as 
GEN L488 GIT Aor Assr len [i THad, 385 Broadway, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnali Q 
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The 


Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


is recognized by all travelers 
as the 


Great American Highway 


between the 
Principal Cities of the Union 


ITS MAGNIFICENT TRAINS : 
i ARE MORE 
HOMELIKE THAN HOME 
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Excellence, Security, 

Speed, Comfort, 

Convenience and 
SUPERIORITY IN ALL THINGS 

are the 

peculiar characteristics 

which make it the 


STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA. 


SUUUUNNUEUUUUEDNUGAUOAUOUDOUEOUUONOOOUEEOEUONDOUEOEOOUOEOEOOUOUED ONDE 


| 


Take 

The 

Fitchburg R. R. 
To 

All Points 
West. 

Lowest Rates. 





IN THE 
FAR-OFF ISLANDS 
OF THE PACIFIC 








Agents of the New York Central Lines are 
arranging for travel across this Continent via 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati to New York 
and Boston, in connection with the great Ocean 
Ferries. No other American line stands so well 
at home or abroad as the 


‘““NEW YORK CENTRAL.” 


For a copy of the ‘‘Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send a 1-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





HAUNTS IN THE WILD WOODS 


— AND —— 


GAY PLACES ‘°* SUMMER OUTINGS. 


Lither or both can be found along 
the lines of the 


Chicago, Mitwaukee & St. Paul Rvy 


In Wisconsin, Minnesota, Northern Michigan, 
Iowa and the Dakotas, 

Among the many delightful Summer Resorts 
are Delavan, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, 
Elkhart Lake, Marquette, Madison, 
Kilbourn, Minocqua, Star Lake, Lakes 
Okoboji, Spirit Lake, Clear Lake, Big 
Stone, Frontenac, White Bear and Lake 
Minnetonka. 


In the north woods of Wisconsin, in the 
forests of Northern Michigan and 
Minnesota, and in the far stretches of the 
Dakotas true sportsmen can fish and 
hunt to their heart’s content. 

For pamphlet of 


“Summer Tours,” “Fishing and Hunting,” 


apply to nearest ticket agent, or address with 
two-cent stamp, 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
s55 Old Colony Building, Chicago, II1. 


.When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Hn Ideal & 
Fish and Game 
Club 


In OvutiNc for June Mr. 
30,000 E.T. D. Chambers, author 
of ‘* The Ouananiche and 


Square Miles Its Canadian Environ- 


ment,” stated: 
ot Sport “One of the most 
ambitious and most at- 
tractive projects yet 
announced for the establishment of a fish and 
game club bears the name of the ‘ Limited 
Privilege Club of Hotel Roberval and the 
Island House,’ embracing the fishing rights of 
Lake St. John, with its discharge, its rivers, 
and their tributary lakes, and the free hunting 
as well as the angling included in nearly thirty 
thousand square miles of territory. The organ- ° 
izer of the association, Mr. H. J. Beemer, has 
spent upon these privileges and improvements 
the sum of over $400,000.” 














The formation of this Fish and Game 
Association will not interfere in any way 
with the accommodations given sports- 


men and tourists at the Roberval and . comes 
Island House. a ° 
Prospectuses and blank applications Nee 

for membership can be secured on request ; ee 


from Mr. H. J. BEEMER, founder of the 
Association, Montreal, Canada, or the 
OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 Fifth | 
Ave., New York City. Pr 
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WINTER CRUISES TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA anpD WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES 
OF THE QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CoO., LIMITED. 


TWO NIGHTS AT SEA. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE, 


The first-class Iron Steamships ‘* TRINIDAD,” 2,600 tons, or ‘* ORINOCO,” 2,000 tons, having unsurpassed 
assenger accommodations, will sail from the Company's pier, 4z NORTH RIVER, every 10 days until Decem- 
er 27th, and every 5 days during January, February, March, 1900. 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To Porto Rico, St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Montserrat, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados and Demerara. Special Tours, including Porto Rico and Santiago. 

Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships * PRETORIA,” 3.300 tons, ‘** MADIANA,” 3,080 tons, ** FONTA- 
BELLE,” 2,700 tons, ‘* CARIBBEE,”’ 2,000 tons, with highest class accommodations, electric lights, electric bells, 
etc., etc. These vessels have excellent passenger accommodations, and are scheduled to sail from PIER 47, 
NORTH RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and information regarding the above routes, 
apply to ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. A. E.OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New York. 


Summer ] ours ~ TROY LINE. 


At reduced rates, to Adirondack Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Green Mountains, Montreal and all resorts reached by Delaware 
and Hudson, or Fitchburg Railroads and connections. Rates to above 
resorts always lower than by any other route. Excursion Tickets to 
Saratoga, $4.50; Lake George, $6.30. First-class accommodations. 
Dining Rooms remodeled. Powerful searchlight on each boat. Steamer 
‘* Saratoga ” or ‘‘ City of Troy” leaves West Tenth Street daily, 6 p. m., except 


Saturday. 
SUNDAY STEAMERS TOUCH AT ALBANY. 


R. L, HORNBY, General Ticket Agent, 
West Tenth Street Pier, New York. 


OS ihe oo 
dirondacks 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 














Send for lists of routes and 
rates for Excursion tours. 











500-Mile Tickets, 





On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 











during July and August, 


wwe The «. 
Boston & Albany R.R. 


will run a through sleeping car, leaving Boston 
3.00 P. M., due in Saranac Lake and Lake 
Placid early next morning. 
Returning, car will leave Lake Placid 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 
For time tables and further particulars, 
address, 


A. S. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 


BOSTON. 





2 Cents Per Mile, 





Good on every mile of the New York Central 
and its branches (over 6,000 miles of railway), 
make traveling on ‘‘ America’s Greatest Rail- 


” 


road” cheaper than staying at home. 
A through train every hour. 


Service practically perfect. 


For a copy of “The Railroad and the Dictionary,” 
send your address to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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** THEN BEGAN A SAIL, THE BEAUTY OF WHICH I HAVE NEVER SEEN EQUALED.’ 


HE delightful thirty-eight mile sail inland to Stockholm harbor, between small 
islands of rock sparsely covered by a growth of pine and fir, the very air laden 


with balsam from these trees, while cheer after cheer came floating across the 
water from what seemed to the voyagers to be the entire population of Sweden 
gathered on the banks to do honor to the Stars and Stripes, is only one of the many 
pleasant features of 


“The Yarn of the Yampa,” 


By E. L’H. MCGINNIS, 


who has told the story of the Yamfa’s famous voyage across the Atlantic, of her visits 
to many places of interest, in a way that all fellow travelers will appreciate, and he has 
enriched the yarn with the product of a very ably managed camera. 

Twelvemo, handsomely bound in green cloth, stamped in gold, black and white, 
printed on fine plate-paper, and illustrated profusely. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription to ‘ Outing” for $3.50. 


Let us send you a copy C. O. D. on approval. 





THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
239-241 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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The eeianeieel Number 

re ee The 

American Amateur 
IDhotographer 


Is now on Sale by all First-Class Newsdealers 


% 


Society News 
Technical Articles 
Bright Sketches 
Notes and Comments 
Answers to Correspondents 
Criticism of Subscribers’ Work 


Explanation of the Merits of Lately 
Invented Apparatus 


% 


A Journal of Value 2° Cents a Copy 
to the entire Photo- 42:00 @ Year 
graphic Fraternity... With OUTING, $3.50 Year 
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SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY 


The American Photo. Pub. Co. 


241 Fifth Ave., New York 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Yachting Season 
is Here, 





and one which will end with a “Cup 
Race” at that. It behooves every 
right-minded person whe knows nothing 
about Yachting to learn something, and 
those who do know something, to learn 
something more. 


Capt. A. J. Kenealy 


has written a book entitled, 





Yachting Wrinkles 





which is a storehouse full of informa-~ 
tion concerning Yacht Building, Yacht 
Racing, and Yachting generally, from 
the earliest time to the present day 
and gives, in a condensed form, the 
results of the author’s years of ex-~ 
perience and observation. Besides this, 
there is a lot of ‘' Wrinkles,’”’ valuable 
and interesting, scattered through the 
book. 


The ‘“‘ London Yachtsman!'' of April 27th, says: 

‘* We must not omit to point out, too, the frank. attractive, 

not to say humorous colloquial style, in which the lessons 

are couched, and the moral driven home. It is sufficient, 

however, to say that the handy little book is one which will 

prove a pleasant companion, and, from all points of view, 

should be found in every yachting library, of even the most 
meager dimensions, whether ashore or afloat.”’ 


NEATLY BOUND IN GREEN CLOTH. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


The Outing Publishing Company, 


239-241 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





—— 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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THE “MEEK” REEL 


The original ‘‘ Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky,”’ Fishing Reel. Originated 
by J. F. & B. F. Meek in 1835. The 
most perfect reel produced, and the 
highest type of workmanship and 
design employed in reel construction. 


The Reel that Made Kentucky Famous. 


The Spiral Gear, a distinctively ‘*‘ Meek ” feature, is the 
greatest improvement ever devised. We can’t tell you 
all the good points in this space. Write us for booklet. It 
gives description of all sizes and kinds we make, also 

rices. The ** Meek ” reel can be had of dealers in Fishing 

ackle generally, but don’t take a substitute. If your 
local dealer doesn‘t handle them, write direct to us. 


B. F. MEEK & SON, Louisville, Ky. 














The Putman Boots. 


The Putman goods embod vag ie that is practical in Sportsmen’s Foot- 
wear. We have for TWENTY-TWO YEARS supplied Hunting and Pros- 
pecting Footwear to a class of menin the West and Northwest who wear that style 
of goods all the time. ey se om is the headquarters for supplying the Western 
Hunters, Prospectors and Ranchmen, (who are satisfied with only the very best), 
and we have learned, through our personal contact with this class of men, to make 
a perfect Hunting and Prospecting Boot. 

We make 20 different Styles of Hunting Boots, also INDIAN TAN- 
NED MOOSE HIDE MOCCASINS. Send for catalogue. 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


This cut shows our No. 638 Short Boot, (12 inches high) made on the French toe. We make it 
on any style toe desired. Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, tanned with the grain of 
the hide left on, (our special tannage) making the leather water proof. Furnished in Black, Brown 
or Straw Color. The Sole is genuine Hand Sewed, made of Chrome Tanned Moose Hide, will not 
slip and is impregnable to water. 

Made to measure and delivered to any part of the U.S. for..... 2.2... cece sce ce ccc ee eeeeee ee 72SO 

Send for order blank showing how to measure your foot. Ask for Catalogue U, 





GOING SHOOTING ?_cssem, 


How about your gun? Is ita trifle too light ora trifle too heavy? 
We are making alluring offers of shot guns to subscription solicitors. 


A PARKER OR A BAKER. 


We agree to send direct from the factory either of the above makes 


FOR 20 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. . 
These guns are listed at $60.00. They are the latest improved and 
hammerless, elaborately engraved. Send for subscription blanks, 
sample copies and full particulars. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Beautiful Red Cherry 
Color, High Brass Bat- 
tery Cup, Peters No. 5 
Primer. 


Very Highest Veloc- 
ity, Fine Pattern, Light 
Recoil, Clean, Smoke- 
less. 


‘THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati and New York. 























When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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Sooeeeeeey 


Athletes 


Can Prepare 
Themselves 


eteee 


for contests in the ath- 
letic arena, —— 


Cyclists 
Can learn how 


to Harden the 
Muscles 






“Silver Plate that Wears." 


Your 
Choice 
in a 
Spoon 
Design 


Can be readily selected, and the 
quality of the goods known 
to be thoroughly reliable, if 
you ask your dealer for wares 
stamped with the trade-mark 


“1847 


for century runs by fol- 
lowing the system cf 
training advised in 





With the permission of the 
Sarony Pub, Co. 


Practical Training 


For athletics, health aaa pleasure, by Ranpc_pu 
——-. A.M., _M.I Director of Physical 
raining at the Uniy chine of Pennsylvania. 


To those Who would 


Carry Off the Honors 


in track athletics and feats of strength and 
agility on the college campus, the following 
chapters on training and rules governing the 
events are invaluable: 


Running in Ceneral Sprinting 

Throwing the Hammer Pole Vaulting 

Hurdle Racing Bi — Racing 

Running Broad Jump  Footb = Oo ers 
mes, H High Jump Basket Ball 


Mile Training ~y Ceneral 
300 Pages, Illustrated, $1.50. 
THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Bros. 


Over half a century of con- 
tinuous and successful manu- 
facturing has made this stamp 
a guarantee of the best in sil- 
ver plate. Remember “1847,” 
the identifying mark of the 
original aud genuine ‘ Rog- 
ers’’ goods, 


Our 
Book 
Free 


| It shows over fifty designs 
| in spoons, as well as many 
1 kinds of knives, forks, berry 
| spoons, cold meat forks, etc. 
‘Tea sets, tureens, baking 
i dishes, etc., are also shown. 
- oh You will get a hint of the va- 
i riety of our goods, and the 
trade-inarks by which they 
are easily distinguished, 
| wherever bought, by sending 
HI for catalogue No, 5311. 














Reliable Persons Are Wanted Young Men, F qnng Ladies. 


In all parts of this country, Canada and Mexico, who 
have leisure moments which they can devote to sub- 
scription work for OUTING. Send references and your 
name ard address to 


Circulation Dept., OUTING, 239 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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‘| MERIDEN 
| BRITANNIA 
Co., 


| MERIDE:? , CONN, 








& ©. ripped \ fold by leading 
For sale by all dealers. | Dealers everywhere, 


-in.UCS. Can. & A a 





| 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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fe, cy by Ou 
B prea fast food @ 


FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 





























Children Love It. 


A child’s appetite is usually a natural appetite. They enjoy 

! simple, wholesome food. This is fortunate, for children, dur- 
| ing the period of rapid growth, require food that feeds—not 
stimulating, unwholesome stuff. Grown-up folks would do 

well to follow the example of the children and eat plenty of 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 
At all Grocers in 2-Ib. Packages. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 











SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Any of these books sent prepaid on receipt of price named. Responsibility ceases when book is mailed, 


so | Adventures on the Great aoemeee ee “ 


! 


5° | 


oo | 


ANGLING. 

American Angler’s Book. Norris. $s 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells I 00 
Angling Sketches. 225 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley T 00 
Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . 3 00 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton 6 00 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury R 5 00 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott . 2 50 
Fishing with the Fly 250 
Fishing with Hook and Line . ‘ 25 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. S. Green 
Men I Have Fished With. F. Mather 2 
More About Black Bass. Henshall . . I 50 
Our American Fish and How to Catch Them . 1 00 
Practical Angler, The. Kit Clark Cloth, I 00 
Scientitic Angler, Foster. P ‘ 5 I 50 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing. Tackle Mak- 

ing, and Fish Breeding. sad — nie tieed 

ton Keene . I 50 
The Leaking Ouananiche 50 
The Salmon. By Hon. A. E. “Gathorne Hardy 175 
The Tarpon 7 ; 50 

BOATING AND YACHTING. 

Amateur Sailing. Biddle I 50 
Boat Sailing—Fair Weather and Foul. Kenealy 5° 
Boat Sailing for Amateurs 5 2 00 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. “ Seneca.” ; I 00 
Canoe and Boat Building for Pies Stephens 2 00 
Canoe and Camera. Steele : 1 00 
Canoe Cruising and Camping. P, D. "Frazer ‘ I 00 
Canoe Handling. C.B. Vaux I 


Canvas Canoes: How to build them. ” Field 
Corinthian Yachtsmen . - 
Cruises in Small Yachts 
Electrical Boats and Navigation. 
Fore and Aft Seamanship 
Four Months in a Sneak Box. 
How to Build a Shipjack 
Illustrated Coast Pilot. 
Knots, Ties and Splices — 
Manual of the Canvas Canoe. 
Model Yachts. Grosvenor . ‘ 
Practical Boat Building. Neison 
Sails and Sail Making > 
Simple Elements of Navigation ‘ 
Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt . 
Supplement to Small Yachts ° 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick 
ape Designing. Biddle . 

Yacht Races for the America’s Cup. Kenealy. Cloth 
Yachtsman’'s Guide. Patterson . 
Yachting under American Statute. 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the Road, 

Signals, Seamanship, etc. ° 

Yachting Wrinkles. A. J. Kenealy . 
Yarn of the Yampa. McGinnis . ° : * I 


KENNEL, 


American Kennel. Burges . ° ° . a 
* Collie, The ° ° ° 

Common Sense of Dog Doctoring ‘ 

Dog, Diseases of. Hill 

Dog, The. Dinks, Mahew and Hutchinson 

Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond 

Dogs of Great Britain and America . 

Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 

Disease. Ashmont . ° ° ° ° ° 2 

Fox Terrier, The 

Greyhound, The . ‘ ‘ . ° . 

Kennel Secrets. Ashmont ; . ‘ » 3 

Practical Kennel Guide. Stables > > . I 

Principles of Dog Training. Recaneeiene 

‘Puppyhood to Age . ° 

St. Bernard, The. 

The Amateur Trainer. E. F. Haberlein. Paper, I 

The Dog in Health and Disease. Mills . 2 

The Scientific Education of the Dog to the Gun 2 

Training Trick Dogs . ‘ : « 


nH 


Iliustrated 2 


Bishop ; ‘ I 


ae 


N. ati. Stebbins 
Webb 
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HORSE. 
Art of Riding . * 2 ‘ ‘ $2 
Curb, Snaffle’ and Spur ‘. : » I 
Diseases of Horses. Daiziel 


Horsemanship for Women. 
Hew to Buy a Horse 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor 
Practical Horse Keeper . . ‘ . ' 
Rasing and Chasing ‘ r P . . ‘ 
A Story ofthe Turf . 


T. H. Mead . ; x 


Saddle and Sentiment. 
Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America 
Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship 
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HUNTING AND SHOOTING, 


the World $1 


I 
A Mighty Hunter. ; I 
Art of Wing-Shooting. Leffing well s » I 
Big Game ot North America Cloth, 3 
Boys’ Book of Sports. . . 2 
Cariboo Shooting in Newfoundland ° I 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus 2 
Frank Forrester’s Field peste. 2 a each 2 
Game Birds at Home. T. Van Dy 1 
Game Birds of North PRS he Prof. D. G. Elliot 2 
Game Laws in Brief . 
Grouse, The. Edited by A..E. T. Watson i I 
Hare, The Edited by A. E. T. Watson . ‘ I 
Haunts of Wild Game. By Isaac McLellan. I 
Hitting versus Missing with the ee 
By S. T. Hammond . . I 
How I Became aCrack Shot Farrow | ‘ I 
Howto Huntand Trap. Batty . ‘ F . I 
How to Shoot a Revolver . . rs ° 
Letters to Young Shooters . » - 3vols, 11 
North American Shore Birds. D. G. Elliot 2 
Partridge, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson I 
Pheasant, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson . I 
Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E T. Watson . I 
Rifle, Rod'and Gun in California. T.S. Van dated ke 1 
Short Stalks. E. B. Buxton ° 6 
Shooting on the Wing 
Sportsman's Paradise 3 
Sport with Rod and Gun f . 5 5 
Still Hunt. Van Dyke . ‘ ‘ 3 2 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell 2 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt 3 
Wing and Glass Ball pentane with a Rifle. 
H.C. Bliss . 
With oy and Gun in New England. By 
Edw. A. Samuels ° 5 
CAMPING. AND TRAPPING. 
Adirondacks. I!lustrated. S. R. Stoddard a 
Adirondack Tales. Murray ‘ . I 
Camping and Camp Outfits. Shields I 
Camping and Cruising in Florida . ‘ ° I 
Camp Life in the Woods. W.H. Gibson . ° I 
Forest Runes. ‘*Nessmuk” ° * ° ‘ I 
Hints on Camping. Henderson. I 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman . 3 
Hunter and Trapper's Guide 
Log Cabins and How to Build them. W. s. Wicks I 
Mountain Trails in Colorado ° . I 
Story of the Cowboy 1 
Story of the Indian . I 
Tiail and Campfire. Geo. B. Grinnell” “and 
Theo. Roosevelt ‘ 2 
_—— sGuide. New house ° ‘ . ° I 
Woodcraft. ‘* Nessmuk ” ° e e I 


ATHLETICS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Across Asia ona Bicycle. By Thos. G. Allen, 
Jr., and Wm. L. Sachtleben 


. . I 
Always Strong and eaper. By J. R. Judd ° I 
American Football. alterCamp . ‘ I 
os of Boxing, The 


as Pilgrimage. By asper Ww. Whitney 3 
Ath tics and Out-of-Door eo By N. W. 

Bingham, Jr. . ‘ Cloth, I 
Athletics for Physical Culture. T. C, Knauft 2 
Badminton Library of Sports . Per vol. 3 
Bicycling for Ladies. By Maria E. ‘Ward é I 
Bicycle Repairing. By S. D. Burr I 
Cycling for Health and Pleasure. Porter I 
Football. By Walter Camp and L. F. Deland 2 
Football Facts and Figures . 

Golfing Pilgrim on Many Links. Hutchinson 
Golf in America, J. P. Lee . ° ° I 
Handbook of Birds. Thos. Nuttall. 2 vols. 

Colored Plates s . > 10 
Howto Bowl . ‘ ‘ > ° 
How to Play Golf. H. : Whigham ‘ I 
Hygiene and Physical ulture for Women. A. 

M. Galbraith, M.D. . ° ‘ . ° » 1 
Keep your Eye on the Ball ‘ a . > 
Pleasure Cycling. H. Clyde “ . I 
Practical Lawn Tennis. James Dwig! ‘ht I 
Practical a id Randolph Faries, 

A.M.. M.D. . : I 
Rules of Golf ‘ a e 


Tobogganing on Crooked Runs I 
Treatise on American Football. Stagg & Williams 1 
Waiter Camp’s Book of College Sports. 
Wheelmen’s Guide Book of Country Around 

New York . ° ° 
Young Folk’s Cyclopedia of Sports ° . « 2 
Zimmerman on Training ° 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








1 OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAVAGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Hammerless, 
Smokeless 
Six - Shooter. 

















303 Calibre, 








NEW MODEL, (899, JUST OUT. 


The latest and best rifle ever made. One rifle takes six different 
cartridges for large or small game. 


Write for complete 1899 Catalogue K. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco, Cal., SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
Pacific Coast Agents. UTICA, N, Y, 


You Are Not Up to Date unless you have seen the 


Ejector and 








Non-Ejector. IMPROV ED LEFEVER. 
sie Our Catalogue describes our 





NEW MEDIUM-PRICED HAMMERLESS. 


This New Trap and Field 
Gun meets the requirements 
of sportsmen who desire a 
first-class and reliable gun, 
but are not prepared to buy 
Bored for Nitro-Powder. our higher grades, 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
YOU NEED A SHOT-GUN CLEANER | YOU SHOULD GET A TOMLINSON 


Because you should clean your barrels Inside, not only Because the TOMLINSON has a simple, common- 
o_o after shooting, but now and then when not in ——oes «SENS Principle, using brass-wire gauze (wrapped 
use, as they “ pit” from just this neglect. over Wood) sides, which are hard enough to cut all foreign 
nageon ge from ~~ orig yee 
those streaks of lead too soft (brass) to injure them in 

Because and rust must be re- any way 
moved if youdon’t want trouble and ere 
expense of sending barrels to the Because the TOMLINSON 
factory for costly repairs. (A close will last forever, as 
exa nination will often reveal lead ee : sides can be replaced when worn 
streaks, also rust.) (they will clean agun a great many 
Se times) for 10¢ per pair. TOMLINSON incloses an extra 
USED EVERYWHERE IN THE CIVILIZED WORLD. pair of sides, also tool for rag, with each Cleaner. Firs all rods. 
ye Gauges, 8 to 20. Price, $1.00. Any dealer, or prepaid by mail. 




















Send t clet telling 2 at h TOMLIN- 
I. J. TOM LINSON, SON also Sher coum eenes as Fred “Glivert, Chane ae 
wa. Ars re y a) p o 
100 Cortland Avenue, SYRACUSE, N.Y, and sao paeaias Chunar on the marnet.. ica 
Besides being FRANCOTTE GUNS, We are 
A SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES itimcenion, 





MAUSER 


“WAFFENFABRIK MAUSER,” OF GERMANY, 
For Bandit or Beast hunting, for any Offensive or Defensive business, no weapon compares with 


THE SELF-LOADING MAUSER PISTOL OR CARBINE, PRICE, $35, Net ; CARTRIDGES, $2.50 per 109. 


10 Shots as quickly as the trigger can be pulled. 


120 Shots possible within one minute. Sighted to 500 yards,extreme range a mile. Smokeless powder; full 
mantled or soft-rose bullets 


Nobody who may be called upon to defend life or property should be without this light and compact arm. 


Send for a general catalogue. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 318 Broadway, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Ste 
ESTABLISHED 1840, 


REMINGTON 








Have Shot Their 
Way into the Hearts 


vac" | 000.8, Carpenter & Co. 


MAKERS OF 


At the Trap Tents, Flags and Sails, 
or in the Field. Camp Furniture, 
THEY ARE TRIED AND TRUE. Rainproof Covers, Etc. 














CONTRACTORS TO THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 


Send 6 centsin stamps for our new 80-page catalogue 
of Tents, etc., illustrating every style and size from the 


Complete Catalogue Free. 


REMINGTON ARMS Co., largest U. Ss. army tent to the smallest camping tent. 
202, 204, 206, 208 S. Water Street, 
313 BROADWAY, N, Y. ILION, N. Y. CHICAGO. 








WeVetEtUtBUUt 


The “Old Reliable PARKER” Always in Evidence. 


At the Chamberlain Cartridge and Target Co.'s Tournament, held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, June 14th and 15th, 1899, it won First and Second 
High Average in the AMATEUR class and First High Average in the 
EXPERT class, with scores as follows: 97.88 per cent.in AMATEUR . 
class and go.4 per cent. in EXPERT class. 

Fred Gilbert, with a Parker Gun, at Sioux City, Iowa, June 6th, 
7th, 8th and gth, shooting at gro targets, scored 97.3 per cent. 

These records show that the Parker Gun, for close, hard shooting, 
and ability to perform continuous hard work, is excelled by none, 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


06 CHAMBERS STREET, PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA 











oa BY Baker Gun FOR muy. 





At ST. LOUIS, 
May 20th, 1899, 
and has won 
the 


Live-Bird 
Championship 
of Ilinois 





for two consec- 
utive years, 1898 
and 1899. 





BAKER GUN & FORGING CO., 
.. BATAVIA, N. Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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SMALL PROFITS — QUICK SALES, 


Trout Flies 


FOR TRIAL, SEND US 
(5c Quality A Flies 
Quality B Flies 


30c 
BOG csi’ Prce,84 cence.” Quality C Flies 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 
Fly Rods, 5 8c Bait Rods, 


10 feet, 6 ounces. 9 feet, 8 ounces, 
WITH CCRK GRIP : 








for an assorted Sample Dozen 
Regular Price, 24 cents. 


for an assorted Sample Dozen 
Regular Price, GO cents. 


for an assorted Sample Dozen 





Try OUR New 
Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 


METAL CENTRE LINE 


Size No, 5, 4%c per Yard. 
Size No. 4, 5%c per Yard. 


PUT UP IN 10-YARD LENGTHS CONNECTED. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 


523 Broadway, New York. 
TACKLE catalog free on application. 











Fishing Tackle 


a 


ALL WATERS 


We make 
a specialty of 


OUTFITTING 


for Maine and Canadian 
Waters 


EVERYTHING FOR 
THE ANGLER’S USE 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall 
370, 372 and 374 Washington St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles, 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
= for everything and everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessible as 
thetop. Defies the bagg masher. 
ts no morethan ag box trunk, 
Sent C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
— amination. Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
aes trated catalogue. 
. A. STALLMAN, 
93 W. Spring St., Columbus, o. 


~ 









& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy - 39) 


BLAIR’S: PILLS EG 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 Ps wi ill 
: DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Fg 



















Py % % ea a ns 
Temperature 


Will Not Affect 
A “Bristol.” 





BOAO 

Hot or cold, wet or dry, the 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rod is al- 
ways just the same. Quite an 
advantage isn’t it? 

Straight as an arrow after us- 
ing: just as resilient as ever — 
more advantage, Eh? 

No windings to unravel: no 


See 





tings becoming loose: no “ nothin’,” as the boy said. 

Sold at a lower price than many a rod not half as good. All 
these are ADVANTAGES. Our guarantee for a year is 
another advantage. Altogether, don’t you think a “ Bristol” 


will be a good investment? : Write us for particulars. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co. 
Send for Cat. No. 9 BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A. 


SDDS VSSSSSSFFFHSSSSS88888888089 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Edison New 
Process Phono- 
graph Records 
are the only 
records without 
a harsh surface. 
This roughness 
is disagreeably 
audible and also 
prevents re- 
cording the 





GEM, $7.£0. 
true tone-quality of the in- 
strument or voice. 

—— 


They require no more care 
than your tea-cup and are 
the only records of sound 
now made that are both 
loud and clear 


“—— 

$2 co0.00 is offered in prizes 
for the best descriptions of 
Edison Records. Particulars 
and entry blanks can be 
secured from any dealer in 
phonographs, together with 
complete catalogues. 


WONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
National THIS 
aaegcce® Eni 
ompany, won 
New York a 
TRADE MARK 


liii 
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LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, N. Y., 


HOUSE FURNISHERS 


invite COUNTRY COTTAGERS, CAMPER 
TOURISTS and TRAVELERS to inspect thet? 
exhibition of special articles (domestic and 
foreign) suitable for the approaching outing season. 
It includes cutlery, 
cooking utensils, the 
Russian Coffee pot, 
for tourists or cam 

4 use; the English 
Luncheon and tea 
baskets, for tourists 
and excursionists; 
chafing dishes, port- 
able baths,hammocks, 
camp chairs, etc. 

The choicest  col- 
lection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in 
the United States for 
furnishing country 
we houses. 

; Goods delivered 

free to any part of 

the ‘‘Greater New 

Vork,”’ or cares 

fully packed and 

delivered at sta-. 
tion within 100 

miles of NewYork, 

Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 

ful attention. ) 


130 & 132 West 42d Street, New York, y 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND SIXTH AVE. 
SS 35] 55] ] 5] ]]]5S2515 










LUNCH BASKET. 


§ ire Your 


Hands 
Tied? 


Are you confined to an 
occupation that promises 
nothing for the future 
Docircumstances prevent 
ou improving your posi- 
ion? Thousands of others 
who were situated exactly 
as you are have succeeded 
by adopting the new sys- 
tem of education. There 
is no risk—no uncer- 
tainty. You simply pre- 
are yourself by mail 
or a better position and 
higher pay, without loss 
of time or present salary. 


hited 
\_. Why Not Change 
SWVONE your Vccupation? 


We guarantee to make you a Mechanical or 
Architectural Draughtsman, a Commercial 
Correspondent, Stenographer or Book-keeper. 

We will give you a complete course by mall in 
Electrical, Mechanical or Steam Engincering (sta- 
tionary, locomotive or marine), Telephony, Refrig- 
eration, Architecture, Pl bi Heating and Ven- 
tilation, Pattern Draughting, Surveying, Civil En- 
gincering, Chemletry, and English Branches. 
The terms of payment will suit anybody. Established 
1891. 97,000 students and graduates. Capital $1,500,000, 
We can referyou to a student in your neighborhood, 
Write and state the profession you wish to enter. 


The International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1224, Scranton, Pa. 
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THE AUTOMATIC-COMBINATION 


FISHING REEL. - 


Winds the line automatically 
by the action of a spring 
the little finger 
olding the rod. 


controlled b 
ofthe hand 


CHANGED INSTANTLY 
from Automatic 
to Free-Running. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue. Dept. J. 
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Sy Lake Glinker Boal Nani 0. 











BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. 
All Pearson’s Celebrated Model. Send stamps 
for Catalogue. Spring Lake, Ottawa Co., Mich. 








American Boat Works. 


Builders of Launches, Sailboats, Canoes and 
Pleasure Boats. 

Our Specialty: Knock-down Crafts of any 

Description. 

WORK GU4RANTEED. PRICES LOW. 

K, D. Rowboats, Clinker-built, $1.00 per running foot. Net Cash. 

3517-21 S. 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Write for our new Catalogue. 


Yvonne 





ry 

Reliable Persons Are Wauted *°""Nicn ‘sad Westen” 
In all parts of this country, Canada and Mexico, who 
have leisure moments which they can devote to sub- 
scription work for OUTING. Send references and your 
name and address to 


T E NT. T S F fl AG S: 6S-AW N | IN ¢ S Circulation Dept., OUTING, 239 Fifth Ave., New York. 























§ (PUMP WATER CLOSE 
Fig. 63 
finishes entirely 
below seat, is 
especially 


adapted for 
use on smali 
yachts 

and launches, 





ELECTRO- VAPOR 
20TH CENTUR LAUNCH = 
Seats 8, speed 6 miles, costs 1%c per hour. Guaranteed for one A L Fr R ED 5 SAN DS & SON 
Year or money refunded. PRICE, $200. Send 10 cents for 68-page © 5 
a sted) wood noe grey erly ts, Launches, Row Boats, Canves, YACHT PLUMBERS, 

RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Riverview), Racine, Wis. And Manufacturers of Yacht Plumbing Specialties, 


* (34 BEEKMAN ST., ‘NEW YORK. 








Our Folding Boats are puncture proof. Galvanized steel ribbing. For hunting, fishing, exploring and family pleasure. Walter 
. Yellman took them on his polar tip. Lieut. Schwatka explored the Yukon river with them. 

Awarded first premium and medal at World’s Fair. Send 6 cents for catalogue 40en- 

gravings. KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan, U.S. A. 





Pierce Vapor Launches 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No Fire. No 
Government Inspection. Send for Catalogue. 
" PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box (6, Racine Jct.,Wis. 





The Whitehall, 
Best of All! 


Lightest Cedar, ee é No Tacks. 
Easiest Rowing, eis SSS + 


Copper Riveted. 
Safestand Roomiest 


Morc-wise Fame: (59 & (60 South Street, New York, ""S'ceie' eases 


Catalogues 10c. each. 


Most etiin. 
No Leaking. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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~MENNEN'S 


BORATED PALCUM 





re ee et ed % 


¢ HERRESHOFES, § 








Builders of “ Columbia,” 
The American Cup's Defender, 


Recommend the Gram-o-phone 
for use on yachts: 


The $18 Gram-o-phones 


recently ordered are giv- 


Delightful After ® Bathing h, our yachting friends. In 


A Luxury After Shaving 

A Positive Relief for Prickly Heat, Chaf- 
ing and Sunburn, and all afflictions of the skin, 
Removes all odor of perspiration. 

GET ME NNEN?’S (the original), alittle higher 
in price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, but 
there is a reason for it. Refuse all other powders, 
which are liable todo harm, Sold everywhere, or 
mailed for 25 cents. (Sample free.) 

GE MENNEN CO. Newark, N.J. 


our opinion the Gram-o- 
phone has no rival as a 
talking machine and en- 
tertainer. Those who 
have heard it are at once 
impressed with its desir- 
ability for use on yachts. 


‘ 
é 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
! 
ing great satisfaction to : 
é 
: 
! 
; 


HERRESHOFF MFG. CO, 


To National Gram-o-phone Corp., 
B’ way, cor. 18th St., New York. 


Some yachts for which the 
Gram-o-phone has 


‘ 
: 
; 
° 
é 
recently been ordered: 
For Toilet and Bath : 
E. C. Benedict's ** Oneida.” 
Elbridge T. Gerry's “ Electra.” 
$ 
oS 








y y . atas 
Answers every household purpose Sohis 4 tibiandiia*eidieast 


just the soap for the bath room and the Colgate Hoyt's * Tide.” 
Chas. R. Flint’s “* Nada.” 


John Jacob Astor‘s ‘“*‘ Nourmahal.” 


every-day soap tray. Sold everywhere. 








John D. Crimmins’s **Admiral.”’ 


Made b: 
sie Col. O. H. Payne’s ‘‘Aphrodite.”’ 


Swift and Company, Chicago | 
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ARusrnona Vasa UGAR is not improved by the 
BEYMER- 






DA 


FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

} Cincinnacd 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
ieee 

i? Chicago. 

COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN } 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass, 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 





The above are genuine 
brands of 
Pure White Lead. 


s 





and 





sold as 
White Lead,” 

You can avoid these by making sure 
that the brand is right. 


in the margin are genuine. 


addition of sand; 
White Lead improved by the 
addition of Zinc and Barytes, yet there 


Lead,’ 


neither is 


are hundreds of such mixtures branded 


«« White 


‘«¢ Pure 


Those named 


obtained. Pamphlet giving valuable information and 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, any de- 
sired shade is readil 
card showing samp 


painted in different designs or various styles or combinations of colors for- 
warded upon agolication to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., r00 William St. 


New York. 


es of colors free; also folder showing picture of house 
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} FOX’S PATENT 

} SPAT-PUTTEE 
; Golfing, Shooting, Hunting, 

; " ining, — Fishing, {Ete ’ 


The most practicable and 
comfortable form of leg 
protector yet produced. 


For Men & Women 


Fox’s Patent Puttee isa 
s at and Puttee combined, so 

at they form one continuous 
dy y an ingenious ar- 
rangement for fastening, the 
— pair of Spats wi i fit 

ny boot or shoe, while the 
Puttee will fit any leg. 

Can be worn with or without 
stockings and put on over 
trousers. Quickly adjusted, as 
there are no buttons. All 
wool and waterproofed, an 
on account of their elasticity 
they adapt themselves to the 
shape of the leg. Easily dried 
or cleansed. Recommended by 
the medical profession 
asa unique support for 

the leg, and invalu- 
able for varicose 
veins. Can be had in 
the following shades: 





B. G. I. 


Clubs 


MADE UNDER DIRECTION OF 
JOHN D. DUNN. 


CADDY BAGS, 
BALLS, 
EVERYTHING FOR THE 
GOLF CLUB, 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 


Send for complete Catalogue, illus- 
G. I. GO 


trated, describing B 





for fllustrated circular and 


kharkee, dark brown, 


containing Elementary Instruction in 
navy blue, and a vari- 


v Golf, by John D. Dunn. 
ety of mixtures. Write 


tp 4 by b> be bn by be be, bn bn bn bn bn, bp, bn by be bn bn bn be bn, bb by bn bh bn bt thn ho hrm bo bbbooeo& 
VoOVoevVvVTVTVvVvVTVvVvVvwVrVvVvVVVVVVvVVvVYTVVvVVTVVVVTVTVWVTYTYTVTVYVvVVVY 











shade-card. PRICE, $5 per pair. 
THE BRIDGEPORT 
Sold at all leading Sto Out fitt Tailors, 
etc., or sent direct on receipt of price by 7 GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
419 Wool Exch B ™ © - 
BALE & MANLEY St. and W Broader took ~ } 313-315 Broadway, New York. 
9999000 9060960600006000000004 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY. 
To discover anything great, to 
discover something perfect, abso- 
_ lutely perfect, is the greatest of 
E all that is great. 

The cleansing, soothing, and an- 
tiseptic properties, combined with 
a most delightful fragrance, make 


RuBifoam 


the one absolutely perfect Dentifrice. 
It is endorsed by the leading mem- 
bers of the dental profession as an 


agreeable and safe mouthwash. 


Popular price 25 cents. At Druggists. Sample 
vial of Rubifoam mailed free on receipt of 2c. stam 
for postage. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Proprietors of Hoyt’s German Cologne. 




















A Perfect 
Camera. 


se so K( O RONA 








$1.50, 28 8 oF OF UF UF UF Ut 
: Series VI. Long Focus. 


4x5 5x7 64x84 8x10 
CADDY BAGS, $1.00 TO 
$6.00. 2% 2 3 Me Ue US UF 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Extra Long Bellows. 
Convertible Lens System. 
Automatic Shutter. 














ALL IMPORTED AND Reversible Back. 
AMERICAN BALLS IN Double Sliding Front. 
STOCK,2% 2% 2% 8 8 ot Uf Double Swing Back. 
Rack and Pinion for Focusing. 
FINISH: 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales POLISHED ee = NICKEL-PLATED 
302-4 Broadway we wt New York Send for Catalogue. 
THE GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER. 




















Yo 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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The Premo is the ideal for yachting, because 
it combines great compactness with absolute 
rigidity. Is made of the best seasoned wood, 
and beautifully finished. Shutter and lens 
are specially designed. Has long focus 
extension, enabling objects at a great dis- 
tance to be photographed full of detail. The 
ease with which it is manipu.ated, and the 
simplicity of all working parts, combined 
withits absolute reliability makes the Premo 
the favorite camera with all yachtsmen. 
















Prices range $8.00 and upwards. 


Made in large variety of styles, each 
fully described in detail in our 1899 Cata- 
logue, the handsomest we have ever 
offered, and which is sent on application. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 
48 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. = 














““WE DO THE REST.” 


KODAK DEVELOPING, 
PRINTING. ENLARGING 


NO DELAYS 


Write for Particulars, 


KODAKS and 
stent tne W. G. GULLEN. 
for the CAMERA Established 1882. 61 William St., N.Y. 


Branch, 640 tMadison Ave., near 59th St., N. Y. 


‘THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


WITH ITS 


TRIPLE CURRENT PROCESS 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 


THOROUGHNESS OF SEPARATION, 
EASE OF OPERATION, 
SIMPLICITY AND DURABILITY. 




















If interested, write for our latest illustrated catalogues, free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt. 





When corresponding with advertic-:s kindly mention OUTING. 
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AMERICA 

















&: wg (CORDIALS) Zaye 


RAR 28 








On receipt of $2.00 we will ship, express paid, One Dozen Assorted Liqueurs, put up in Good Luck Flasks, each flask holding two drinks. 
Write for illustrated Booklet and Prices, 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 927.950 martin ‘Street, "” 938-958 Kast. Front Sirect, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Geo. W. Sisson, Jr., 


POTSDAM, ST. LAWRENCE CoO., N.Y. 
JERSEY CATTLE. One hundred most royally bred Jerseys in the world. Stock of 


all ages for sale. 


PUREST JERSEY BUTTER of superlative quality. Can furnish a few addi- 


tional familics. 


CAMP SITES AND GAME PRESERVES i in the Adirondacks, Parties 


in search of such will do well 
to correspond with Mr. Sisson, who is interested in thousands of acres. 
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Whether you cast your fly among the snowflakes of Lake 
Edward, among the rocky torrents of the Blue 
2 Ridge, in the Yellowstone or the Rockies, 


wherever and however you fish, subscribe for 


i he o—_ DEVOTED TO THE 


ROYAL PASTIME. 


Am erican tut 
Angler. $1.00 per year. 


It will help you land all sorts of fish, will tell you where to 
go, and what bait to use. 


SEND 2 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239-241 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


<< SV SSS SSS OGOS HOSS OOO8 Gbbbbbbbbbbibbtbobttrbobtbrbtobobobobotn bo bntntntntnte 
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PROMOTES 
HEALTH 


“ 16 West 23d St. 
New York: { 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 











HYGIENIG 
INTER-AIR-SPAGE 


Bgl NDERMEAR 


ALL PHYS be 


7g ARMLRPOLD FABRIC. 
TROY. N.Y. 





Broadw ay New York, = al 
= Military Goods and War Relics. 
Interesting Catalogue. 





HEALTH 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 10 





The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


THE ORIGINAL COMPANY, 
HAS NEW STEEL SAFES. 
The Latest Made in this City. 


140, 142 ana 146 Broadway. 


FRANCIS M. GEORGE H. VOSE, se'v, 





JENCKS, Pres'T. 
Procured on Inventions 
and Designs. Trade- 
marks, Prints and 


= IPAT E | TS Labels Registered. 16 


years’ experience. R. W. BISHOP, Washington, D. C 














Authors’ | SHORT 10 RI ES 
Manuscripts} AND LONG 
Promptly for publication in book form. 
Se Catalogue for two cent stamp. 
NNYSON NEELY, PUBLISHER, 





TE 
259 Wabosb Av.,Chicago. 114 Fifth Av.,New York. 


MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS AND SLIPPERS 


MEN’S, . 

LADIES’ & BOYS’, 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

METZ & SCHLOERB 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 

(@ Write for our illustrated circular 
and price-list of hand-made Hunting 
Shoes and Moccasins of every de- 
scription, 














Jabon de Arnica. 


Savon Dentifrice D’ Arnica. 
Arnica Zahn Seife. 
The Only International Dentifrice. 
The Standard for 30 years. 


Preserves and whitens ee teeth, strengthens the 
gums—sweetens the breath. 


25c at All Druggists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Props., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





« 
THERE !S NOTHING SO posctcamacanati AS RESTING ON AiR." 


” Recreation” Car Camp Mattress 


DEFLATED. 














7) — 
Ww rx} 
=z 
-o ve 
uz €5 
"¢ 53 
x a 
- 
Inflated makes a bed 6 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. 


A luxurious bed for sportsmen, in camp or on the 
tramp. No matter how rocky, rough or damp the 
ground, it’s always the same — the perfection of 
a bed. 


WiTH PiLLow, $20; WitHOouT PILLow, $18. 
Special Size Pneumatic Mattresses and Cushions 


for Boats, Canoes, Yachts and Launches, made to order, 
Send for circular. 





PNEUMATIC MATTRESS AND CUSHION CO., 





No. 21 Lincoln St., READING, MASS, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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HAY & TODD MFG CO. YPSILANTI, MICH 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPORTSMAN’S TRUNK 
FREE 


_ Price List 





GRADE A, $18.00 


B, 22 00 
~ Ox, 25.00 
: Cc, 25.00 


* CX, 30.00 


AAAS 


It carries rifle, shot-gun, fishing tackle, 250 loaded shells and full complement of clothing. Soconstructed that cover can 
not be broken off. ** The Cover Folds’? with automatic locks. Endorsed by all sportsmen who have seen it. Sold 
only by the manufacturers. 

Also, trunks for all purposes; gouliees and dress trunks, and all kinds of Leather Goods. Mail orders 








filled promptly. SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 1. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE TRUNK CO., 
BOSTON, 78 SUMMER STREET. 294 Fifth Avenue, bet. 30th and 31st Sts., New York. 















«Autumnal conveniences awaiting your pleasure 


LibbyS Luncheons 


In their own exclusive class of superlative excellence — ideal 
appetizers and labor-saving necessities — always all ready — 
you just serve, that’s all — no fire, no trouble, no work. 

oofe 


Theee Veal Loaf Beef Loaf Ham Loaf 


e Autumnal dainties in the delicate freshness of their original newness — 
S pecia Is genuine mouth-waterers, and yet substantial enough for a meal. 
QQPQQPOQOQOWYOYYYOYYOYWYYYOWO DDD 














Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. Our book, *‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives com- 
plete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and how to prepare them. Drop postal for it. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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/ CONSTRUCTION We 


SINGLY? UE 7p) 
Bal YW 


ah THE. 


THY. 


TYPEWRITER 
Claims this Distinction 
and POINTSwith pride 
to its Superior 


‘ 


SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY. 





Send Tor Art Catalogue; Free 


“THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER @ 
Syracuse, NY USA, 











Patente 


Bosom 


Dress Shirt 


Assures a faultless fit 
and non-bulging qualities 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


MAKERS 














**Correct Attire for Men,’ the fashion report 
for Autumn and Winter, sent to those 
who ask. Write care 

Station U, CHICAGO. 
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The Proof 


of a wine’s quality is in 
the drinking. To prove 
the purity, healthfulness 
and refreshment of 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


Try a bottle at 
your home, club, 
hotel or café, and 
compare it with the 
higher priced for- 
eign kind, 





The quality of the 
ath vintage offered this 
. season is universally 

sh th pleasing. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


SoLe MAkKERs, - - Ruerms, N. Y. 


{H. B. KIRK & CO., New York, 
Sold by } 5's. PIERCE CO., Boston, 


And all respectable Wine Dealers, 
TET 


: 
: 
: 
é 
: 
: 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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7 “AF TER GOLF 


or any other exercise, Pears’ Soap is refreshing; 
it’s a pure soap—nothing but soap and has 
no equal. 


Established over 100 years—20 International Awards—Be SURE you get the genuine. 
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You can get only two shots at the most with a double-barreled 
gun, buta 


WINCHESTER 
Repeating Shotgun 


gives you three, four, five or even six shots before the game is A " / 
out of range. The Winchester Repeating Shotgun is now Jee 
made in ‘Take Down’ style which can be carried ina fim 

Victoria case like a double-barreled gun. It combines rapidi- 
ty, reliability and strong shooting qualities with a price within 
reach of everybody’s pocketbook. For sale by dealers every- 
where, FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for a 156-page catalogue. 


Winchester ene Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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| 
~a Vantine’s Oriental Furnishings | 
—lovely beyond compare—for every conceivable purpose—not | 
9 at all expensive as things go. 


If you would know more about them, stroll through the 
Vantine showrooms—six floors of them—a veritable Oriental 
fairyland. 








EASTERN HANGINGS, LANTERNS AND LAMPS. RARE CURIOS 
AND CARVINGS. RICH DRAPERIES AND EMBROIDERIES, RUGS AND 
CARPETS FROM TURKEY, PERSIA AND INDIA. PORCELAINS AND 
POTTERIES FROM JAPAN. CHINESE AND JAPANESE RUGS AND MAT- 
TINGS, SCREENS FROM JAPAN. AND SO ON, ALMOST ENDLESSLY. 

ORIENTAL CONDIMENTS, TEAS AND PRESERVES. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., b77tai's75 Broadway, New York. 


Asbestos Stove-Pipe Shield 
FOR TENTS. | ccc. SE wee. 


T= is an Asbestos cloth-wound grommet or ring inserted in 
roof of wall tent or Sibley conical tent. Composed of Asbestos, 

it protects canvas from fire, is noiseless in wind, is flexible and folds 
without damage to tent or itself. Supplied plain for insertion, or on 
canvas with flap to close aperture. 
USED AND APPROVED BY U. S. ARMY. 

| 

9 9 100 WILLIAM STREET | 

H. W. JOHNS M’PF’G CO.,  new'vort ae 
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FLess & RIDGE PRINTING Co., FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Ask any of the Largest Jobbing Purchasers for 
Hendryx Standard Goods, They all buy them and 
keep a large line in stock and will fill your orders 
promptly. Annual Catalogues Mailed Free, 
THe ANDREW B. HENDRYX Co., New HAVEN, CONN.,U, S. A. 
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. “The most convenient, palatable, and 
healthfu! .rticle of food that can be car- 
cia by bics ciists, golfers, tourists, and 
siudents,’ 


Walter Baker & Co’s 
Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Tabicts. 


Baron von Liebig says: 
Chocolate is “highly nour- 
ishing, easily digested, fitted 
to repair wasted strength, 
preserve health, and pro- 





IN **OUTING’’ 
FOR OCTOBER. 





YEALY. 
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BY 
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TRADE-MARK. 


long life.’”’ 





Ask your grocer or druggist for the tablets. 
J 8 BE 75% MAD DOGS AND DISEASED POULTRY 
Start with fleas and lice worrying them. P. D. @. Pawder 
kilts fleas ane i instantly, without harm to the dog or 
fow!. 1 Th. box. . or 5 lb, bag, #1. Kept by drugyists, 
seed stores, and all sporting woods houses, or sent by us on 
- receipt of price. 
7 7 ry hf ~, a Sa 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., | WORCESTER COMPOUND Co. Ww cpa Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES: eal MASS., 11? : aes 

ESTABLISHED 1780. Dorchester, Mass. HICAGO, ILL. 200 Ceylon Puilding. 


teased Oe@ 
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HUMANITY’S BENEFACTOR. 


seaaes : *YQURS 
Thousands Who Were Aitiicted Raise Their ia FOR MUTUAL 


Voices in Gratitude to This Wonder- 


ful Man. ho PROFIT 7? 


Prof, Weltmer, of Nevada, Mo., is doing more for the afflicted 
than any man known to history. He is the direct cause for 
placing oe Healing on a scien- 
tifle ba It is conceded that his 
physiological explana ions are the 
only logical ones. Seientists, there- 
fore, term his method Weltmerism. 
His absent treatment, which dispels 
all disease at a distance just as readily 
as those brought to Nevada, has ef- 
fected such marvelous cures that 
some claim it to be supernatural ; 
others, that there tiust be a divine 
force existing in the Professor, differ- 
ent from others. From the mere fact 
that Prof. Weltmer teaches his won- 
derful art to others, and his stude nts 
are just as efficient as himself. a 
proves this belief. Hon, Press Irons, 
Mayor of Nevada, was afflict <3 with 
kidney and bladder troubles four tes 
years and could find no relief i the 
PROF. WELTMER. usual remedies. In one week he was 
completely restored hy Prof.Weltmer. 
Mrs, Jennie Linch, Lakeview, Mo., was for two years afflicted 
with ns nee lls f th? womb, heart and stomach troubles. In less 
than 30 davs she was cured by the Absent Method. Mrs. M. 
Walker, Poca, W, V»., suffered severely with female trouble any 
ec as, and was, e rs ly Sagi i d by Prof. Weltmer nm a month = 
without ever seeing her n lke manner thousands have been 
restored, p Lost vite wee and kindred ailments positively cured. ae y Mosquito Bites, Insect Bites 
writing Prof. 8. A. Weltmer, Nevada, Mo., you will receive free . 
the Magnetic Journal, a 40-page illustrated magazine, and a long = Inflammation and All Pain 
list of the most remarkable cures ever performed. —= ° * 
TEACHES HIS ART. 220f,\Weltmer teaches his won. : Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
erful art to others, and it is Z - ‘ . > 
TO OTHERS the aeaaders and_ best paving ee Pond’s Extract Ointment cures Piles, Price 
profession of th@eage. Many 60c; per Jar. Trial size, 25c. All Drnggists 
of his students are making $10.00 to $50.00 per di AY ht by mail z= i = 
on porn instructions, 5 
or fullinstructions, free, write to J. H. Kelly E Nevada, Mo. 


Sample sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
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